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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

Wc would like to remind the readers of 
the present volume that it was, like its pre- 
decessor (The Life of Ramakrishna), primarily 
written for the Western readers, and that the 
views and interpretations given in it are not 
all of them necessarily those of the Rama- 
krishna Order. We should also mention 
that we have omitted a few footnotes as 
unnecessary, and also a chapter (“The 
Awakening of India after Vivekananda”) 
which was written specially for the Western 
readers, and have added a few footnotes of our 
own— all at the wish and with the approval of 
M. Romain Rolland. 
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PART I 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA 



^^Never forget the glory of human naiure! We are the 

GREATEST GOD. . . . ChRISTS AND BUDDHAS ARE BUT WAVES ON 
THE BOUNDLESS OCEAN WHICH I AM/* 


Vivekananda in America, 1895* 



THE UFE OF VIVEKANANDA 


PRELUDE 

The great disciple whose task it was to take 
up the spiritual heritage of Ramakrishna and 
disseminate the grain of his thought through- 
out the world, was both physically and morally 
his direct antithesis. 

The Seraphic Master had spent his whole 
life at the feet of the Divine Beloved, the 
Mother — ^the Living God. He had been dedi- 
cated to Her from infancy ; before he had 
attained self-consciousness he had the con- 
sciousness that he loved Her. And although 
in order to rejoin Her, he had been condemned 
to years of torment, that was only after the 
manner of a knight-errant, the sole object tA 
whose trials was to make him worthy o{ tm 
object of his chaste and religioVis love. Bln 
alone was at the end of all the interlacing pathl 
in the fonest. She alone, the multiple 6od| 
amopg the thousands of face's. And when he 
had reached Her, he found that he had learned 
to recognise all those other faces and to lovi^ 
them in Her, so that with Her he embraced the 
whole world. The rest of his life had been 
spent in the serene fullness of this cosmic Joy, 
whose revelation Beethoven and Sohiller have 
suniflor the West.* * 

to Bectthovra*t (Choral) Symphoufi wIMl 

mm a sotting of S€li 06 i<*a Ooo to Joy— Tnanaiiitor. 

- *■ «* 'll 
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But he had realised it more fully than our 
tragic heroes. Joy appeared to Beethoven 
only as a gleam of blue through the chaos of 
conflicting clouds, while the Faramahamsa — 
the Indian swan — ^rested his great i/hite wings 
on the sapphire lake of eternity beyond the 
veil of tumultuous days. 

It was not given to his proudest disciples 
to emulate him. The greatest of them, the 
spirit with the widest wings — ^Vivekananda — 
could only attain his heights by sudden flights 
amid tempests, which remind me over and over 
again of Beethoven. Even in moments of rest 
upon its bosom the sails of his ship were filled 
with every wind that blew. Earthly cries, the 
suflerings of the ages, fluttered round him like 
a flight of famished gulls. The passions _ of 
strength (never of weakness) were striving 
within his lion’s heart. He was energy per- 
sonified, and action was his message to men. 
For him, fis for Beethoven, it was the root of 
al) ,the virtues. He went so far in his aversion 
to passivity, whose secular yoke weighs so 
heavily on the patient bovine brow of the East, 
as to say : 

“Above all, be strong, be manly ! I 
a respect even for one who is wicked, so long^ ut 
he is manly and strong ; for his strength will 
make him some day give up his wiekecmess, or 
even give up all work for selfish ends, and wiU 
then eventually bring him into the 

His athletic form was the oppodte of the 


* im, to hi9 Alwwr diBcifto RajpniUaa. 
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fragile and tender, yet wiry body of Rama- 
krishna. Re was tall (five feet, eight and a 
half inches),' square-shouldered, broad-chested, 
stout, rather heavily built ; his arms were 
muscular imd trained to all kinds of sports. 
He had an olive complexion, a full face, vast 
forehead, strong jaw,^ a pair of magnificent 
eyes, large, dark and rather prominent, with 
heavy lids, whose shape recalled the classic 
comparison to a lotus petal. Nothing escaped 
the magic of his glance, capable equally of 
embracing in its irresistible charm, or of 
sparkling with wit, irony, or kindness, of losing 
itself in ecstasy, or of plunging imperiously to 
the very depths of consciousness and of wither- 
ing with its fury. But his pre-eminent charac- 
teristic was kingliness. He was a born king 
and nobody ever came near him either in India 
or America without paying homage to his 
maje^. 

When this quite unknown young man of. 
thirty appeared in Chicago at the 'inaugural 
meeting of the Parliament of Religions, opehbd 
in September, 1898, by Cardinal Giblxms, all 
his fellow-members were forgbtten inliis com- 
manding presence. His strength and beauty, 
the grace and dignity of bearing, the dark 
light of his eyes, his impd^g appearance, and^ 

' He weifhed 170 pounds. In the Phrenological Journal o( 
New York (reproduced in Volume H of The Life of the Swami 
Vtx>^eahanda) the exact meaturementa may be found that were 
tahen at the time his first journey to America. 

* His Jaw was more Tartar than ffindu. Vivekanaoda boasted 
of hb Tartar ancestors, and he loyed to say that *'tbe Tartar is 
the idne of the race.’* 
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from the moment he began to speak, the 
splendid music of his rich deep' voice enthralled 
the vast audience of American Anglo-Saxons, 
previously prejudiced against him on account 
of his colour. The thought of this warrior 
prophet* of India left a deep mark upon the 
United States.* 

It was impossible to imagine him in the 
second place. Wherever he went he was the 
first. Even his master Ramakrishna, in a 
vision which I have related,** represented him- 
self with regard to his beloved disciple as a 
child beside a great Rishi. It was in vain that 
Vivekananda refused to accept such homage, 
judging himself severely and humiliating him- 
self, — everybody recognised in him at sight the 
leader, the anointed of God, the man marked 
with the stamp of the power to command. A 
traveller who crossed his path in the Himalayas 
without knowing who he was, stopped in 
amazement, and cried, 

"Shiva! . . . 

It was as if his chosen God had imprinted 
His name upon his forehead. 


' He had a beautiful voice like a violoncello (lo Mias 
Josephine MacLeod told me), grave without violent contrastSi 
but with deep vibrations that filed both hall and hearts. Once 
h» audience was held he could make it sink to an intense ptono 
piercing his hearers to the soul. Emma Cidv^, who knew him, 
described it as **an admirable baritone, having the vibrations ox 
a Chinese gong.” 

* He bdonged to the Kk^rastha class^ a sub-caste of warriors. 

* The Ramakrishna Mission, after its introduction by hin^ 
spread rapidly, and he found among Americans several of his 
most devoted disciples. 

♦C/. Vol. I, ra. 850-251. 

* Related by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
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But this same forehead was weather- 
beaten like a crag by the four winds of the 
spirit. He very rarely realised the calm air, 
the limpid spaces of thought whereupon Rama- 
krishna’s smile hovered. His super-powerful 
body' and \oo vast brain were the predestined 
battle-field for all the shocks of his storm- 
tossed soul. The present and the past, the East 
and the West, dream and action, struggled for 
supremacy. He knew and could achieve too 
much to be able to establish harmony by re- 
nouncing one part of his nature or one part of 
the truth. The synthesis of his great oi)posing 
forces took years of struggle, consuming his 
courage and his very life. Battle and life for 
him were synonymous.* And his days were 
numbered. Sixteen years passed between 
Ramakrishna’s death and that of his great 
disciple . . . years of conflagration. . . . He 
was less than forty years of age when th<$ 
athlete lay stretched upon the pyre. . . . 

But the flame of that pyre is .still alight 
today. From his ashes, like 'those of .the 
Phoenix of old, has sprung anew the conscience 
of India-rthe mamc bird— feith in her unity 
and in the Great Message, brobded over from 
Vedic times by the dreaming spirit of his 
ancient race — ^tne message for which it must 
render account to the rest of mankind. 

' Although marked very early b^r the first attadu ol diabeteti 
tht ItDison mm which he died. Hus Hercules had death always 
sttting by his sid^. 

*l)id he not define life as **the tendency of the unfolding 
and devdopment of a beiim under droomstances tending to press 
it down** ? <Ap]^, ISfil : Intenriew witii the Maharaja m l^etri). 
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THE PARIVRAJAKA 

The Call of the Earth to the 
Wandering Soul 

After Christmas Night, 1886 , described in my 
preceding volume — ^the mystic vigil of Antpore 
where the New Communion of Apostles was 
founded amid tears of love in memory of the 
lost Master — many months and years elapsed 
before the work was begun that translated 
Ramakrishna’s thought into living action. 

There was the bridge to be built and they 
could not at first make up their minds to build 
it. The only one with the necessary energy 
and constructive genius — ^Naren* — hesitated 

' I would remind the reader that his real name was Narendra- 
nath Dutt. He did not adopt the name of Vivekananda until 
the n^oment of his departure for America in 1890. 

i have consulted the Ramakrishna Mission on this subjaet. 
Swami Ashokananda has been good enough to put at mp diq^al 
all the results of a profound research. According to tha dedsive 
adtness of one of Vivekananda’s most important ' monasde die- 
cipleSf the Swami Suddh&nanda, the present Secretary ol the 
Ramskrishna Mission, Ramaknshna always used his name 
Narendra, or more shortly, Naren. Although he had made 
Sanny&sins of certain of his disciples, it was never according to 
the usual forms and he never gave them monastic names* A 
had indeed mven Naren the coraomen of KamMkduk (lotua- 
^ed), but Naren dropped it immediately. During his first 
journeys in India he appeared under different nameSf in order 
to conceal his identity. Sometimes he was the Swami VivididiA** 
nanda, sometimes Satchidftnanda. Again on the eve of hie 
depaiture for America, when he went to adk Colonel Olcott, then 
Prudent of the Theosophical Society, for letters of introdncliOB 
to America, it was under the name of Satchidananda that Ookmel 
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himself. He, even more uncertain than them 
all, was torn between dream and action. 
Before he raised the arch that was to span the 
two banks, it was necessary for him to know 
and to explore the other hank : — ^the real world 
of India and the present day. But nothing as 
yet was clear : his coming mission burnt dimly 
in the feverish heart of this young man of 
destiny, whose years only numbered twenty- 
three. The task was so heavy, so vast, so 
complex ! How could it be accomplished even 
in spirit And when and where was it to be 
begun? In anguish he put off the decisive 
moment. But was he able to prevent its im- 
passioned discussion in the secret depths of his 
mind? It pursued him every night from his 
adolescence, not consciously but subconscious- 
ly, through the ardent and conflicting instincts 
of his natvu'e, with its conflicting Desires — ^the 
Desire to have, to conquer, to dominate the 
rarth, the Desire to renounce all earthly things 
in order to possess God.' 

The struggle was constantly renewed 
throughout his life. This warrior and con- 
queror wanted to have everything, both God 
and the world — ^to dominate' everything — ^to 

Olcott knew him, and, instead of recommending him to his 
friends in America, wari^ them against him. It was his great 
friend, the Maharaja of &hetri, who suggested the name Viveka* 
nai^a to him when he was about to go to America. The 
ohoiM of the name tvas inspired by an allusion to the **powe» 
of discrimination** possessed by the Swami. Naren acc^M it, 
jierhoM proviskmally, but he could never have changed it, even 
if he had wanted to : for within a few months it had acquired 
an Znde-American celebrity. 

‘<7/* the story told by Naren of his spiritual conflicts in our 
first volume, p* 260. 
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renounce everything. The superfluity of 
powers striving within his Roman athlete body 
and Imperator brain contended for mastery. 
But this very excess of force made it impossible 
for him to confine his torrential waters within 
any bed save that of the river of God — and 
complete self-surrender to the Unity. How 
was this contest between pride and imperious 
love, between his two great Desires, rival and 
sovereign brothers, to be decided? 

There was a third element, which Naren 
himself had not foreseen, but which the pro- 
phetic eye of Ramakrishna had discerned from 
afar. At the time when the others were show- 
ing anxiety or mistrust with regard to this 
young man, in whom such tumultuous forces 
were at work, the Master had declared : 

“The day when Naren comes in contact 
with suffering and miserj’^ the pride of his 
character will melt into a mood of infinite com- 
passion. His strong faith in himself will be an 
instrument to re-establish in discouraged souls 
the^ confidence and faith they have lost. And 
the freedom of his conduct, based on mighty 
self-mastery, will shine brightly in the eyes of 
others, as a manifestation of the true liberty of • 
the Ego.*” 

This meeting with suffering and human 
misery — not only vague and general — but de- 
finite misery, misery close at hand, the misery 
of his people, the misery of India — ^was to be 
the flint upon the steel, whence a spark would 

' That is to say, the one Divine Being. (Quoted from tha , 
work of Saradananda: Divya Bhdva). 
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fly to set the whole soul on fire. And with this 
as its foundation-stone, pride, ' ambition and 
love, faith, science and action, all his powers 
and all his desires were thrown into the mission 
of human, service and united into one single 
flame : “A religion which will give us faith in 
ourselves, a national self-respect, and the power 
to feed and educate the poor and relieve the 
misery around me. ... If you want to find 
God, serve man ! 

But this consciousness of his mission only 
came and took possession of him after years of 
direct experience, wherein he saw with his own 
eyes and touched with his own hands the miser- 
able and glorious body of humanity — his 
mother India in all her tragic nakedness. 

We shall accompany him throughout the 
pilgrimage of his Wanderjahre.^ 

« 

The first months, the first year at Baxa- 
nagore, were devoted to the mutual edification 
of the disciples. As yet not one of them wa$ 
prepared to preach to men. They desired to 
concentr^ite on the search for mystic realisa- 
tion ; and the delights of the inner life mad^b 
them tmm away their eyes from outside. 

^ Tht Life of the Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 11, Chaf^t^ 
LXXm. Conversations before 1808. 

K. B, The Life of Vivekananda, to which I shall oonstantjir 
refer ip the course of this book, is the classic work in India w 
lour volumes, pid>li8hed bv the Advaita Ashrama of Bfavavat^ 
under the title of The JJfe of the Swami Vivekananda, ^ hie 
Eaetem and Western Disciples, 1014 - 1018 . ^ 

*This, as is well known, is the title of a bo<^ by Ck)etiM»» 
The IFander-yeore of Wilhelm Meister. {Wanderjahre literally 
means Wander-years.^Translator.) 
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Naren, who shared their longing for the In- 
finite, but who realised how dangerous for the 
passive soul was this elementary attraction, 
which acts like gravity on a falling stone — 
Naren, with whom dream itself wa^ action — 
would not allow them to be torpidly engulfed 
in meditation. He made this period of con- 
ventual seclusion a hive of laborious education, 
a High School of the spirit. The superiority of 
his genius and his knowledge had from the first 
given him a tacit but definite guidance over 
his companions, although many of them were 
older than he. Had not the last words of the 
Master, when he took leave of them, been to 
Naren : 

“Take care of these boys!” . . .* 

Naren resolutely undertook the conduct of 
the young seminary, and did not permit it to 
indulge in the idleness of God. He kept its 
members ever on the alert, he harried their 
minds without pity ; he read them the great 
books of human thought, he explained to them 
the 'evolution of the imiversal mind, he forced 
them to dry and impassioned discussion of all 
the great philosophical and religious problems, 
he led them indefatigably towards the wide 
hori^ns of boundless Truth, which surpass all 
the limits of schools and races, and embrace and 
unify all particular truths.* This synthesis of 

' Memoirs of the Disciple RmmakruhneiiiuidA of the loet 
moments of Ramakrishna, published in The Meeeage of the Boot 
in the United States. (Sm the last chapter of the preeedtng 
volume.) 

*ln this panorama of all the heroic and divine thoughts ct 
humanity, we must again notice the place of honour which seem* 
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spirit achieved the promise of Ramakrishna’s 
message of love. The imseen Master presided 
over their meetings. They were able to place 
their intellectual labours at the service of his 
universal ^eart. 

But it is not in the nature of the religious 
Indian, notwithstanding Europe’s belief in 
Asiatic immobility, to remain, like a French 
bourgeois, shut up in one place. Even those 
who practise contemplation, have in their blood 
the secular instinct of wandering through the 
universe without fixed abode, without ties, in- 
dependent and strangers wherever they go. 
This tendency to become a wandering monk, 
known in Hindu religious life by the special 
name of Pardvrijaka, soon spurred some of the 
brethren of Baranagore. From the moment of 
imion the whole group had never assembled in 
its entirety. Two of its chiefs, Yogananda and 
Latu, were not present at the Christmas conse- 
cration of 1886. Others followed Rama- 

to have been given to Christ and the Gospels. These fiind^ 
monks kept Good Friday, and they saim the Canticles of 
St. Francis. Naren spoke to them ox the Christian saints t^ 
founders of Western Orders. The imitation of Jetue Chri^ 
was their bedside book together with * the Bhagavad Gvht 
Nevertheless there was never for a moment any westion of 
enrolling themselveB with the Churdh of Christ. They wem 
and remained complete and uncompromising Ved&ntic Advaitists« 
But they ineorporate in thmr faith all the faiths of the worlds 
The waters of Jordan mingle with their Gani^es. If any 
Westerner wages indignant at the abuse he seet in this eom 
neotion, we would ask him whether the mingling of the watefo 
of the Tibur with the river of Palestine is any better. [It mnil 
be rieaiiy understood tha M tough the disciples of the Master had 
a great vmMe^atien for tm Chnst, he for them was alUrays one 
of me many prophets and Incarnations, and at no tiaie did fae’^ 
mdemlnate in their thought over the great Hindu luoarnatiomn^ 
PwWiher.] 
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krishna’s widow to Brindaban. Others, like 
the young Sarada, suddenly disappeared, with- 
out saying where they were going. Naren, in 
spite of his anxiety to maintain the ties uniting 
the brotherhood, was himself tormented with 
the same desire to escape. How could this 
migratory need of the soul, this longing to lose 
itself in the Ocean of the air, like a carrier- 
pigeon that stifles beneath the roof of the 
dovecote, be reconciled to the necessary fixity 
of a nascent Order? It was arranged that a 
portion at least of the group should always 
remain at Baranagore, while the other brethren 
followed the “Call of the Forest”. And one of 
them — one only, Sasi, never quitted the hearth. 
He was the faithful guardian of the Math, the 
immobile axis, the coping-stone of the dove^ 
cote, whereto the vagabond wings returned.* 
Naren resisted the call to flight for two 
years. Apart from short visits he remained at 
Baranagore until 1888. Then he left suddenly, 
not at first alone, but with one companion, and 
intense though his desire to escape, for two and 
a half years he always returned if he was re- 

' I have said above that Ramaknshna the free, differing hi 
this respeet from other Gurus, had not in the case of his Camlet 
carried out the ceremony of initiation in its usual forms. (This 
was later a subject of reproach to Vivekananda.) Naren ana hU 
companions supplemented it themselves about 1688 or 1888 by 
proceeding to the Viraj& Homa, the traditional ceremony 
Sannyftsa, at the monastery of Baranagore. Swami Ashokananda 
has also told me that another kind of Sanny&sa is recognised in 
India, as suMrior to the formal Sanayftsa cmtseerated in the 
usual way. He who feels a strong deHUshment from life and ag 
intense thirst lor God, can take ^e Sanny&sa akme, even wit|ioOt 
any fomsal initiation. This was doublleBS the ease wilfi the ^eo 
monks of Baranagore. 
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called by his brethren or by some unforeseen 
event. Then he was seized by the sacred mad- 
ness to escape ; the longing suppressed for five 
years burst all bounds. In 1891, alone, without 
a companion, without a name, staff and bowl in 
hand, as an unknown beggar, he was swallowed 
up for years in the immensity of India. 

But a hidden logic directed his distracted 
course. The immortal words : “Thou wouldst 
not have looked for Me, if thou hadst not found 
Me’” were never so true as for those souls 
possessed by the hidden God, who struggle with 
Him in order to drag from Him the secret of 
the mission with which they are charged. 

Naren had no doubt that a mission awaited 
him : his power, his genius spoke within him ; 
and the fever of the a^e, the misery of the time, 
and the mute appeal rising all around him from 
oppressed India, the tragic contrast between 
the august ^andeur of her ancient might and 
h^ unfulfilled destiny and the degradation ol 
the country betrayed by her children, an 
anguish of death and resurrection, of despait 
and love, devoured his heart. But what was his 
mission fb be ? Who was to dictate it to him ? 
The holy Master was dead without having 
defined it for him. And among the living was 
any’ capable of enlightening his path? God 


‘Pwoal. 

* There was only onr— a holy man, revered by the wisest in 
Indios i^vh&n BAb& of Ghazipnr. This great hermit,^ bom dt 
' nts near Benares, and very lean^, knowing manv 
and phnbsopmesi the uravidlsiii ana 




of his intrepid soul, his hende humility, whidi had taoilht 
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alone. Let Him then speak. Why was He 
silent ? Why did He refuse to answer ? 

Naren went to find Him. 

He suddenly left Calcutta in 1888 and went 
through Benares, Ayodhya, Lucknow, Agra, 
Brindaban, Hathras, and the Himalayas. No- 
thing is known of this journey or of the subse- 
quent ones — ^Naren kept the secret of his reli- 
gious experiences — except from the memoirs of 
the brethren who met him or accompanied 
him.‘ In 1888, during the first of these pil- 
grimages after he had left Brindaban, at 
Hathras, a small railway station, he quite un- 


him to look tho most terrible realitiem in the face with a calm 
smile, and which made him say in the midst of cruel sufferings 
caused by the bite of a cobra that **it (cobra) was a meuen^r 
from his Beloved’’*— fascinated the highest minds of India. He 
had been visited by Keshab Chunder Sen; and even during the 
lifetime of Ramakrishna. Vivekananda had been to him. (Pavhari 
recognised Ramakrishna’s sanctity.) Naren saw him again during 
the period of uncertainty following Ramakrishna’s death; he 
visited him daily and was on the verge of becoming his follower 
and demanding initiation of him. lliis torment soul Ipoted 
sevefal weeks; he was torn between the two mystie appedls uf 
Ramakrishna and Pavhari Baba. The latter would have satiriled 
his passion for the Divine gulf, wherein the individud soul re- 
nounces itself and is entirely absorbed without any thought of 
return. And he would have appeased the remorse, always gnaw- 
ing at Naren’s heart, for turning from the worid and social 
service: for he professed the faith that the spirit can help #tiieri 
even without the help of the body, and that the most intense 
aerion is that of the most intense concentration. What religious 
spirit has not heard this voice with its deadly attraction? Naren 
was for twentv-one days within an ace of yielding. But for 
twenty-one nights the vision of Ramakrishna came to draw him 
badk. Finally after an inner stn^gle of the utinost intensi^ 
vdiose viciasttudes he always consute^y refused to reveah Ip 
made his choice for ever. He chose (|#servi^ of Cod In asadfr 
/ Saradananda, Brahmananda, Premananda, Yagsiadpda, 
Tunyananda, especially Akhandaoanda, who was With nim w 
long^. 
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intentionally made his first disciple — a man 
one minute a complete stranger, the next im- 
pelled by the attraction of his glance to leave 
all and follow him, and who remained faithful 
unto death*: Sarat Chandra Gupta (who took 
the name of Sadananda).' They went about in 
the guise of beggars, often repulsed, at times 


‘ In her unpublished Memoirs which have been shown to me, 
Sister Christine, Vivekananda's great American disciple, has left 
a precious account of this episode and the attractive personality 
of Sadananda, gleaned from Vivekananda’s confidences to her. 

Sadananda was the young station-master of Hathras. He saw 
Naren arrive at the station dying of hunger. He wi^s captivated 
by his glance. followed two diabolical eyes,’* he said later. 
He made him come into his house, and when his guest departed, 
he followed him — ^for life. 

Both young men were artists and poets. But, unlike his 
master, with Sadananda the intellect held a secondary place, 
although he was well-educated (he had studied Persian and been 
influenced by Sufism). Like him he had a very vivid sense of 
beauty and enjoyed the delights of Nature and of the country- 
side. None remained more devoted to Vivekananda. He was 
impregnated with the being of the Master ; he had only to close his 
eyes, to meditate on his features and gestures, to be immediacy 
filled with the profundities of his thought. Vivekananda described 
him as '*the child of my spirit.” .... He cared for the lepers, 
worshipping them as God; for the whole of one night he held a 
man burning with smallpox against his body to refresh his feyer. 
He was one of the first of the Mission to organise a corps of 
scavengers during the plague. He loved the untouchables and 
shared their Ijfe. He was adored by yoipig people. During his 
last illness a devoted band, who ciuled thepiscAves Sadananda’s 
dogs, watched over him with passionate devotion. He did not 
allow the usual relations of disciples wd Guru to be established 
between them; he was their companion. ”1 can only do one 
thing for you,” he said to them. ”That is to take you to the 
Swamiji.” Although he could at times be severe, he was always 
bubbling over with joy~as his chosen name shows— and he 
transmitted this joy to them* They ever held him in loving 


memory. 

My readers will pardon this long note, which breaks the 
thread of the narrative to sk certain extent. The preservatimi tor 
l^dtts heatts of the West ^ this ^little flower” of India, whose 
sgatllllg we owe to Sister Chnistine, fuB as it is of Franciscan graee, 
tehM me more important than the exigencies of literary 
liipipoiiUen* 
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almost dying of hunger and thirst, with no 
regard for caste and willing to smoke even the 
pipe of the pariah. Sadananda fell ill, and 
Naren carried him on his shoulders through 
dangerous jungles. Then he in turn fell ill and 
they were obliged to return to Calcutta. 

This very first journey had brought 
ancient India vividly before his eyes, eternal 
India, the India of the Vedas, with its race of 
heroes and gods, clothed in the glory of legend 
and history, Aryans, Moguls and Dravidians — 
all one.' At the first impact he realised the 
spiritual unity of India and Asia, and he com- 
municated this discovery to the brethren of 
Baranagore. 

From his second journey in 1889 to Ghazi- 
pur, he seems to have brought back some 
intuition of the Gospel of Humanity, which the 
new democracies of the West were writing un- 
consciously and blindly. He told his brethren 
how in the West the ancient ideal of divine 
right, which had formerly been the appanage of 
one single being, had gradually been recognised 
as the property of ml without distinction of 
class, and that the human spirit had'thus come 
to a perc^tion of the divimty of Nature and of 
Unity. He saw and immediately proclaimed 
tiie necessity of introducing into India the same 
ideas which had been tried by America and 
Europe with such happy results. Thus from 


BittMilEyM he moditolwd 
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the first he exhibited that freedom and great- 
ness of spirit, that seeks and desires the com- 
mon good, the spiritual progress of all men by 
the united efforts of all men. 

The shdrt journeys that followed in 1889 
and 1890 to Allahabad and Ghazipur still 
further enlightened this universal conception. 
During his interviews at Ghazipur he can be 
seen travelling towards the syntnesis of Hindu 
faith and modern science, of the ideas of the 
Vedanta and the social realisations of the 
present day, of the pure Spirit and the innumer- 
able gods which are the “lower ideas” of all 
religions, and which are necessary for human 
weakness, — ^for they are all true in their 
quality of phantoms of knowledge, — of the 
various methods and diverse stages in the 
development of the human spirit, which climbs 
slowly towards the summit of its being. 

These were as yet nothing but flashes, 
rough sketches of his future. But they were all 
bein^ stored up and fermenting in his brain. A- 
prodigious force was rising in this young man 
within the ^narrow bounds of bis n;ionasterv at 
Baranagore, of the daily round 'prescribed by 
duty and even of communion with his friends. 
It could no longer be contained! He was 
driven to break the ties that bound him, to cast 
off his chains, his way of life, his name, his 
body — ^ that was Naren — and to remake wiUi 
the help of different ones anotha self wherein 
the ^ant which had ^wn up could breatiie 
frh^-^-<to be bom Main. This rebirth was to 
bo ^vefcananda. He was like a Gargantua 
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rending asunder the swathing bands that were 
throttling him. ... It can no longer be 
described as the religious Call of the pilgrim, 
who bids farewell to his brother men in order 
to follow God! This young athlete, reduced 
to death’s door by his unused powers, was 
driven forth by a vital instinct and betrayed 
into the brutal speech over which his pious 
disciples have drawn a veil. He said at 
Benares : 

“I am going away ; but I shall never come 
back until I can burst on society like a bomb, 
and make it follow me like a dog.” 

We know how he himself vanquished these 
redoubtable demons, and turned them to the 
service of the humble in supreme humility, but 
we nevertheless rejoice at tne contemplation of 
the savage forces of pride and ambition which 
suffocated him. For he suffered from that 
excess of power which insists on domination 
and within him there was a Napoleon. 

^ He accordingly broke loose at the begin- 
ning of July, 1890, this time for years, from 
the dear home of Baranagore, which he had 
founded, from the spiritual nest whereon 
Ramakrishna himself was brooding. His 
wings swept him away. He went first to ask 
for the blessing of the “Holy Mother” (Rama- 
krishna’s widow) for his long journey. He 
desired to cut himself free from tdl ties and to 
go into retreat in the EQmalayas. But of all 
good things solitude (the treasure ! and terror 
of gregarious souls!) is the most difficult tp 
achieve. Parents, friends, all would deny 
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(Tolstoy knew this and could never attain it 
until the deathbed of Astapovo. . . .) Social 
life makes a thousand claims on those who flee 
it. And how much more when the fugitive is 
still a young prisoner ! Naren discovered this 
to his cost. And also at the cost of those who 
loved him ! His brother-monks were bent 
upon following him. He was obliged to break 
with them almost brutally.' Even so the tr^c 
world would not allow him to forget it. 'Hie 
death of a sister found him in his solitude. 
The pitiful victim of a cruel society, she re- 
minded him of the sacrificial fate of the Hindu 
woman and the sad problems of the life of his 
people, which made it criminal for him to re- 
main a disinterested spectator. By a chain of 
circumstances, which might be accounted fore- 
ordained, he was constantly torn from his 
*‘Beata SoUtudo, Sola Beatitvdo*’' at the very 
moment when he thought that he had at last 
attained it, and thrown back from the silent 
Himalayas to the plains filled with the noise 
and dust of mankind. As a result of these 
mental agitations, added to fatigue and 

E rivation, *he had two serious, illnesses at 
ludraprayag and at Hrishikesh at the foot of 
the Himalayas on the Ganges ; he almost died 
of diphtheria. The extreme weakness which 

' Akhandananda accompanied him to the Himalaya!; there he 
fell ill. At Almora Naren found Saradananda and Kripananda. 
A little later Turiyananda. They attached themaelTes to him. 
He left them at Meerut near the end of January, 1891; their 
anxioua affection followed him to Delhi. His anger was Idndled 
and he ordered them to leave him. 

‘^^Bkieed Solitude, the only Blessedness.”— Translator. 
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resulted made it still more difficult for him to 
achieve his great solitary journey. 

Nevertheless that journey was accom- 
plished. If he was to die it should be on the 
way, and his own way — ^the way, revealed to 
him by his God ! In February, 1891, in spite 
of his friends, he left Delhi alone. This was 
the great departure. Like a diver he plunged 
into the Ocean of India, and the Ocean of India 
covered his tracks. Among its flotsam and 
jetsam he was nothing more than one nameless 
Sannyasin in saffron robe among a thousand 
others. But the fires of genius burned in his 
eyes. He was a prince despite all disguise. 



II 


THE PILGRIM OF INDIA 

• 

His great Periplus of two years through 
India and then of three years round the wond 
(was this part of his original intention?) was 
the adequate reply of his instinct to the double 
exigencies of his nature: independence and 
service. He wandered, free from plan, caste, 
home, constantly alone with God. And there 
was no single hour of his life when he was not 
brought into contact with the sorrows, the 
desires, the abuses, the misery and the feverish- 
ness of living men, rich and poor, in town and 
field ; he became one with their lives ; the 
great Book of Life revealed to him what all the 
books in the libraries could not have done (for 
after all they are only collections), which even 
Ramakrishna’s ardent love had only been able 
to see dimly as in a dream: — ^the Ixai^c 
face of the present day, the God struggling in 
humanity,* tne cry of the peoples of India and 
of the world for help, and the hhroic duty of 
the new Oedipus, whose task it was to dehver 
Thebes from the talons of the Sphinx or to 
perish with Thebes. 

Wanderjahre. Lehrjahre.^ What a unique 
education 1 . . . He was not only the humble 
little brother, who slept in stables or on the 
pallets 6f beggars, but he was on a footing of 

of tVRTd. Tem of apj^rentioeship/* (GoptlMi)* 
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equality with every man, today a despised 
beggar sheltered by pariahs, tomorrow the 
guest of princes, conversing on equal terms 
with Prime Ministers and Maharajas, the 
brother of the oppressed bending, over their 
misery, then probing the luxury of the great, 
{^wakening care for the public weal in their 
torpid hearts. He was as conversant with the 
knowledge of the pandits as with the problems 
of industrial and rural economy, whereby the 
life of the people is controlled, ever teaching, 
ever learning, gradually making himself the 
Conscience of India, its Unity and its Destiny. 
All of them were incarnate in him, and the 
world saw them in Vivekananda. 

His itinerary led him through Rajputana, 
Alwar (February to March, 1891), Jaipur, 
Ajmere, Khetri, Ahmedabad and Kathiawar 
(end of September), Junagad and Gujerat, 
Porebander (a stay of between eight and nine 
months), Dwaraka, Palitana — the city of 
tenmles close to the gulf of Cambay, the State. 
of>Baroda, Khandwa, Bombay, Poona, Bel- 
gaum (October, 1892), Bangalore in the State 
of Mysore, Cochin, Malabar, the' State of 
Travancore, Trivandrum, Madura. . . . He 
travelled to the extreme point of the immense 
pyramid, where is the Benares of Southern 
India, Rameswaram, the Rome of the 
Rdmdyana, and beyond to Kanyakumari, 
the sanctuary of the Great Goddess (end of 
1892). 

From North to South the ancient land of 
India was full of gods ; yet the unbroken chain 
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of their countless arms formed only one God. 
He realised their unity of flesh and spirit. He 
realised it also in communion with the living of 
all castes and all outside caste. And he taught 
them to realise it. He took mutual under- 
standing from the one to the other, — to strong 
spirits, to the intellectuals obsessed with the 
abstract, he preached respect for images and 
idol Gods, — to young men the duty of studying 
the grand old books of the past: the Vedas, 
the Puranas, the ancient annals, and still more 
the people of today — ^to all a religious love for 
mother India and a passion to dedicate them- 
selves to her redemption. 

He received no less than he gave. His vast 
spirit never for a single day failed to widen its 
knowledge* and its experience, and it assimil- 
ated all the rivers of thought scattered and 
buried in the soil of India, for their source 
seemed to him identical. As far removed from 
the blind devotion of the orthodox, who were 
engulfed in the muddy stench of stagnant 
waters, as from the mis^ided rationalism* of 
the reformers of the BrShmo Sam&j, who with 
the best intentions were busied in drying up 
the mystic fountains of hidden energy, Viveka- 
nanda wished to preserve and to harmonise 
them all by draining the whole entangled 


' At Khetri he became the pupil of the foremost Sanskrit 
grammarian of the time. At Ahmedabad he completed his 
knowledge of Mohammedan and Jain culture. At Porebander he 
stayed three quarters of a ^ear, in spite of his vow as a wandering 
monk, to perfect his philosophicail and Sanskrit studies wi^ 
learned pandits; he wonced with a court pandit who translated 
the Vedas. 
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'reservoir of the waters of a whole continent 
possessed by a deeply religious soul. 

He desired more than this : (nobody can 
be with impunity the contemporary of the 
great engineers who cut a passag;e between 
oceans, and willy nilly rejoin the hands of 
continents!) — everywhere he carried with him 
The Imitation of Christ, and side by side with 
the Bhagavad GitO, he spread the thought of 
Jesus and he urged young people to study the 
science of the West.’ 

But the widening of his mind was not only 
in the realm of ideas. A revolution took place 
in his moral vision with regard to other men 
and his relations to them. If ever there was 
pride in a young man, coupled with intellectual 
intolerance, the contempt of the aristocrat for 
everything that fell below his high ideal of 
purity, it was present in young Narendra : 

“At twenty years of age (it is he himself 
speaking) I was the most unsympathetic, un- 
compromising fanatic; I would not walk on the 
footpath on the theatre side of the street in 
Calcutta.”’ 

' But he was merciless towards the intolerance* of the mii* 
sionaries, and never forgave them for it. The Chiist whom he 
preached opened his arms to all. 

^ * During the beginning of his great journey at Alwar in 
Rajputwa (February to March, 1881), when he was hurt by tiie 
lack of the spirit of precision, of exactitude and of sdentifie 
criticism in Indian history. He set up the example of the West 
in opTOsition to it. He wished India to be inspired by its 
methods, so that a young school of Hindu historians might arise 
to devote themselves to resuscitating India’s past. ’*That would 
be real national education; and thus a true national spirit would 
be awakened ” 

*.Le^ ^ J^y 6, 1896. He wldedt "At thirty-thwe I cw 
live in the same house with prostitutes.” 
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During the first months of his pilgrimage' 
when he was with the Maharaja of Khetri near 
Jaipur (April, 1891), a little dancer gave him all 
unwittingly a lesson in humility. When she 
appeared, , the scornful monk rose to go out. 
The prince begged him to remain. The little 
dancer sang : 

“O Lord, look not upon my evil qualities ! 
Thy name, O Lord, is Samegnightedness. Make 
of us both the same Brahman! One piece of 
iron is in the image in the temple, and another 
is the knife in the hand of the butcher. But 
when they touch the philosopher’s stone both 
alike turn into gold. So, Lord, look not upon 
my evil qualities! Thy name. Lord, is Same- 
sightedness. . . . 

‘*One drop of water is in the' sacred Jumna 
and another is foul in the ditch by the roadside. 
But when they fall into the Ganges both alike 
become holy. So, Lord, do not look upon my 
4«|dl qualities. Thy name. Lord, is Same- 
sightedness. . . 

Naren was completely overwhelmed. The 
confident faith expressed in the hmnble song 
affected him for life. Many years later he re- 
called it with emotion. 

One by one his prejudices disappeared — 
even those which he had thought most deeply 
rooted. In the Himalayas he lived among 
Thibetan races, who practise polyandry. He 
was the guest of a family of six brothers, who 
shared the same wife; ana in his neophytic steal 

* Tbe poem ol a Veieliaavlle Mint: Spiadlik 
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he tried to show them their immorality. But 
it was they who were scandalised by his 
lessons. “What selfishness!” they said. “To 
wish to keep one woman all to oneself! . . .” 
Truth at the bottom of the mountain- and error 
at the top. ... He realised the relativity of 
virtue — at least of those virtues having the 
greatest traditional sanction. Moreover a 
transcendental irony, as in the case of Pascal, 
taught him to broaden his moral conception 
when he judged of good and evil in a race or in 
an age, according to the standards of that race 
or that age. 

Again he kept company with thieves of the 
most degraded caste, and came to recognise 
even in highway robbers “sinners who were 
potential saints.”' Everywhere he shared the 
privations and the insults of the oppressed 
classes. In Central India he lived with a 
family of outcast sweepers. Amid such lowly 
people who cower at the feet of society, he 
found spiritual treasures, while their misery 
choked him. He could not bear it. He 
sobbed : 

“O my country ! O my country !• . . .” 
when he learnt from the papers that a man had 
died of hunger at Calcutta. He asked himself 
as he -beat his breast: 

“What have we done, we so-called men of 
God, the SannySsins, what have we done for 
the masses?” 

He recalled Ramakrisdma’s rough words ; 

’He a thief who had plundered PUThari Baba, and Umb 
toiu^o with nspentance had become a Mwnlt . 
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“Religion is not for empty bellies.” 

And waxing impatient with the intellectual 
speculations of an egoistic faith, he made it 
the first duty of religion “to care for the poor 
and to raise them.’” He imposed this duty on 
the rich, on officials and on princes : 

“Is there none among you who can give a 
life for the service of others ? Let the study of 
the Vedanta and the practice of meditation be 
left over to the future life ! Let this body be 
dedicated to the service of others ! And then 
1 shall know that you have not come to me in 
vain.’” 

On a future day his pathetic accents were 
to sound this sublime utterance : 

“May I be born and reborn again and suffer 
a thousand miseries if only I am able to worship 
the only God in whom I believe, the sum total 
of all souls, and above all my God the wicked, 
my God the afflicted, my God the poor of all 
races! . . 

At ^is date, 1892, it was the misery under 
his eyes, the misery of India, that filled* his 
mind to the exclusion of every other thought. 
It pursued him, like a tiger following his prey, 
from the North to the South in his flight across 
India. It consumed him during sleepless 
nights. At Cape Comorin it caught and field 
him in its jaws. On that occasion he aban- 
doned body and soul to it. He dedicated his 
Ufe to the unhappy masses. 

' See mboTe« pftfe 11. 

* Hie vtteraiiee ol Hiefe irords belongs to a Iffeer date^ Bift 
Ibb eentUnent Biat ieepifed ttan beknigi to this tune. 
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But how could he help them ? He had no 
money and time was pressing and the princely 
gifts of one or two Maharajas or the offerings 
of several groups of well-wishers could only 
nourish a thousandth part of the nlost urgent 
needs. Before India woke up from her ataraxy 
and organised herself for the common good, 
the ruin of India would be consummated. He 
lifted up his eyes to the ocean, to the land 
beyond the seas. He must appeal to the whole 
world. The whole world had need of India. 
The health of India, the death of India, was its 
concern as well. Could her immense spiritual 
reserves be allowed to be destroyed as so many 
others had been, Egypt and Chaldea, which 
long afterwards men struggled to exhume, 
when nothing was left but debris, thdr soul 
being dead for ever? . . . An appeal from 
India to Europe and America began to take 
shape in the mind of the solitary thinker. It 
was at the end of 1891 between Junagad and 
Porebander that he appears to have tli^ught of 
it for the first time. At Porebander, where he 
began to learn French, a pandit advi^d him to 
go to the West, where his thought ‘would be 
better understood than in his own coimtry : 

“Go and ti^e it by storm and then retuni !” 
At Khandwa in the early autumn of 189 B he 
hea^ of a Parliament of Religions to be held 
dunng the following year at Chicago, a- nd his 
first thought was how he might ti^ ^in it. 
At the same time he would not allow hiimiifJf 
to twre any steps towards 1^ noBluatibOii of 
this project and he refused to accept ntbsoiR^ 
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tions for the purpose, until he had achieved the 
vow of his great pilgrimage round India. At 
Bangalore towards the end of October he 
specifically declared to the Maharaja his in- 
tention of* going to ask the West ‘^or the 
means to ameliorate the material condition of 
India,” and to take to it in exchange the 
Gospel of the Vedanta. At the end of 1892 his 
mind was made up. 

At that moment he found himself at 
the “Land’s End” of India, at the extreme 
southern point where Hanum&n, the Monkey- 
god, made his fabulous leap. But Viveka- 
nanda was a man, as we are, and could not fol- 
low the ways of demigods. He had traversed 
the vast land of India upon the soles of his feet. 
For two years his body had been in constcmt 
contact with its great body; he Md suffered 
from hunger, from thirst, from murderous 
naturdr Ijibp insulting man. When he arrived 
at Ca]^ ^morin, he was exhausted, but, lutv^ 
ing no to pay for a boat to take him^tb 

the end of his pilgriniage, he fiung himself into 
tile flea, and swam across the, w^rk-infested 
stndt. At last his task was at<ui end, and 
then, Iboldng back as from k mountain he 
embraced the whole of the India he had iust 
traversed, and the world of thought that nad 
beset him duriw his wandering For two 
years he had Uved in a seeth^ cauldroaiL 
eohsumea with a fever; he had curted “a socu 
on fire,**;he 'WaS a **stonn and a hurricane.’*' 

<. iraiTfisc's.m.'afitt' *■ ***"■ ■**' 
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Like criminals of old who suffered the torture 
of water, he felt himself submerged bv the 
torrents of energy he had accumulated, the 
walls of his being were crumbling beneath 
their flood. . . And when he stepped on to 
the terrace of the tower he had just climbed at 
the very edge of the earth with the panorama 
of the world spread before his eyes, the blood 
pounded in his ears like the sea at his feet; he 
almost fell. It was the supreme assault of the 
Gods striving within him. When the struggle 
was over, his first battle had been won. He 
had seen the path he was to follow. His mis- 
sion was chosen. 

He swam back to the continent of India. 
From the o^osite coast he went northwards. 
On foot, by Ramnad and Pondicherry, he came 
to Madras. And there in the first weeks of 
1898, he publicly proclaimed his wish to con- 
duct a Mission in the West.® His fame, con- 
trary to his own desire, had already spread 
abroad; he was besieged by visitom in thia 
inWlectual and vital city wnere he stayed oft 
two occasions, and it was in Madras t^t he 
founded his first group of devoted diacip]ft8» 


Vi t f > W > W 1 1 t h I ^ b ^ ; i 


i^ver left him ; after his departure they cm*’ 
tinued to support him with their letters at^ 
their faith; and he from countries for away 
kept his direction ovet them. His bumjl^r 

4 .1.' • mijhty powerl It !■ w if I were lAwit te 'bUl^ 
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love for India awakened passionate echoes in 
their hearts, and by their enthusiasm, the 
stren^h of Ms own conviction was increascMl 
tenfold. He preached against all search for 
personal salvation. It was rather public sal- 
vation that should be sought, the regeneration 
of the mother country, the resiurrection of the 
spiritual powers of India and their diffusion 
throughout the universe. . . . 

“The time is ripe. The faith of the Rishis 
must become dynamic. It must come out of 
itself.” 

Nabobs and bankers offered him money 
for his journey overseas, but he refused it. He 
asked the disciples, who were collecting sub- 
scriptions, to appeal rather to the middle 
classes : for 

“I am going on behalf of th^^^neople and 
the poor.” 

As he had done at the beginning of his 
pilgrimage, he asked the blessing of the **Holy 
Mother” (the wife of Ramakrishna) for the 
more distant journey. And she sent him 
Ramakrishna’s as well, for he had delivered it 
to her for the Mdoved disciple Ma dream. 

' it does not appear that he wrote to his 
i^^firMiiial brethren of Baranagore: (doubtless 
he tboaght that their contemplative souls, used 
to the warmth of the nest, would be terrified 
at the thought of social service and evangt^Us- 
iiUS journeys in the countries of the (a^atales; 
such idi^ dhFturbed the piout calm of 
srho irere preoceupied with their own salvaticm 
l^icrabling about that of otiu^). Ifiwt 
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chance decreed that almost on the eve of his 
departure, at the Abu Road Station, near 
Bombay, he met two of them, Brahmananda 
and Turiyananda; and he told^ them with 

e athetic passion, whose repercussions reached 
iaranagore,' of the imperious call of suffering 
India that forced him to go : 

“I have now travelled all over India. . . . 
But alas, it was agony to me, my brothers, to 
see with my own eyes the terrible poverty and 
misery of the masses, and I could not restrain 
my tears ! It is now my firm conviction that 
it is futile to preach religion amongst them 
without first trying to remove their poverty 
and their sufferings. It is for this reason — ^to 
find more means for the salvation of the poor 
of India — that I am now going to America.”* 

^ It does not seem, however, that the monks of Baranagore 
were tempted to follow his example. Even on bis triumphal 
return from America, they found it difficult to yield to his argu- 
ments for subordinating and even sacrificing, if need arose^ the 
contemplative life to social service. Only one, Akhandanyslma 
(Gdngadhar), moved by the words Brahmananda and Turiyananda 
had brought back, went during 1894 to open schools at ^hetri 
and to work at the education of the masses. 

* These words, quoted in the great Life of the Swami Vivneka* 
nanda, are completed by Turiyananda’s reminiscences,^ wltWl 
Swami Jn&neswar&nanda took down and published in WU 
Morning Star on Januaij 81, 1926; 

Brahmananda and Turiyananda were in retreat on Mt*. Abtl. 
where ^ey were practising a very strict TajMisyft (practice of 
noMitation and asceticism). They did not expect to meet Naren. 
They saw him at Abu Road Station several weeks before 
hu depa^re. Naren told them his plans, his hesitations, and 
ms conviction that the Parliament of Reugiona was wilM by 
God to prepare his success. Turiyananda recalled each one of 
liis words and the tone of his voice: 

*^Hari Bhffi,’* Naren cried, his face red with his rising tilood« 
1 cani^ und^stand your so-called religion! . . . f 

With a pitrfound expression of sadness and intense, emottgll 
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He went to Khetii, where his friend the 
Maharaja gave him his Dewan (Prime Minister) 
to escort him to Bombay, where he embarked. 

through all hisabeing, he pressed a trembling hand upon hi9 
heart and added : 

**But my heart has ^rown much, much larger, and I have 
learnt to feel (the sufferings of others). Believe me, I feel it 
very sadly!*' 

His voice was choked with emotion. He was silent. Tears 
streamed down his cheeks. 

Turiyananda, in giving this account, was himself deeply 
moved, and his eyes filled with tears: 

“You can imagine,** he said, “what went through my rairit 
when I heard these pathetic words and saw the majestic sadness 
of the Swamiji. ^Are these not,* 1 thought, *the very words and 
feelings of the Buddha?* And I remembered that a long time 
before, when he had gone to Bodh Giwa to meditate under the 
Bodhi tree, he had had a vision of the l^rd Buddha, who entered 
into his body. ... I could clearly see that the whole suffeting 
of humani^ had penetrated his palpitating heart.*’ “Nobody, 
continued Turiyananda with passion, “nobody could understand 
Viv^ananda unless he saw at least a fraction of the volcanic 
feelings which were in him/* 

Turiyananda told of another scene of the same Utid. at 
which he was present, after Vivekananda had. come back from 
America— probably in the house of Balaram at Baghbazar 
(Calcutta) : 

“I had gone to see him and I found him pacing the verandah 
like a caged lion. He was deep in thought and did not notice 
my presence. ... He began to hum under his breath a 
celebrated song of Mir&bfti. And the tears welled up in nis 
eyes. He stopped and leaned against the balustrade, and hid 
his face in his two palms. His voice became more distinct and 
he sang, repeating several times: » 

'(Ml nobbdy understands my sorrow!* 

And again: 

’Only he who suffers knows the anmiish of sorrow! . . . .* 

His yoice pierced me through and thro^h like an arrow. 
I could not understand the cause of his affliction. . . . Then 
suddenly 1 understood. It was his rending ssrmpathy which 
made Imn ofiten died tears of burning blood. And the world 
would never have known it. , . 

But addressing his listeners, Turiyananda said: 

“Do you think that these tears of blood were shed in vain? 
No! Baeh fme af those tears, shed for his country, every 
inflamed wiusper of his mi(^ty heart will give birth to troops 
^ hewea^who will shake the world with their thoughts and 
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At the moment of departure he put on, with 
the robe of red silk and ochre turban, the name 
of Vivekananda, which he was about to impose 
upon the world/ 

' I have noted on page 8 the origin of this name, which was 
suggested to him by the Maharaja. During his journey in India, 
he bore so many different names that, just as he desired, he 
usually passed b^ unobserved. Many of those who met him had 
no suspicion of his identity. It was so at Poena in October, 1882 ; 
Tilak, the famous savant and Hindu political leader, took him 
at first for a wandering monk of no importance and began 
bjr being iromcal ; then, struck by his replies revealing his great 
mind and knowledge, he received him into his house for ten 
days without ever knowing his real name. It was only later, 
when the newspapers brought him from America the echoes of 
Vivekananda^s triumph and a description of the conoueror, that 
he recognised the anonymous guest who had dwelt beneath his 
roof. 



in 


THE GREAT JOURNEY TO THE WEST 
AND THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS 


This journey^' was indeed an astonishing ad- 
venture. The young Swami went into it at 
random with his eyes shut. He had heard 
vaguely of a Parliament of Religions to be 
opened some day somewhere in America; and 
he had decided to go to it, although neither he, 
nor his disciples, nor his Indian friends, 
students, pandits, ministers or Maharajas, had 
taken any trouble to find out about it. He 
knew nolmng, neither the exact dnte nor the 
conditions of admission. He d%^ not take a 
single credential with him. He went straight 
ahead with complete assurance, as if it was 
enough for him to present himself at the rig^ht 
time — God’s time. And although the Maha- 
raja of Rhetri had taken his ticket on the boat 
for hi^ and de^ite his protesfift had provided 
him with a beautiful robe that was to fascinate 
American idlers no less than his eloquence^ 
neither he nor raybody else had considered the 
climatic conditions and oostoms; he froae tm 
the boat when he arrived in Canada in hM 
costwm Indian pomp and ceremony. '' 

' Me Bombay on May 81, 1899, iim Want 

bjr way of Pem^ Singape"^ 

tami^ vtidted Canton wad 
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Thence he went by land to Yokohama, seeing 
Osaka, Kyoto and Tokyo. Everywhere both in 
China and Japan his attention was attracted 
by all that might confirm his hypothesis — ^his 
conviction — alike of the religious influence of 
ancient India over the Empires of the Far 
East, and of the spiritual unity of Asia.* At 
the same time the thought of the ills from 
which his country was suffering, never left him; 
and the sight of the progress achieved by 
Japan reopened the wound. 

He went from Yokohama to Vancouver; 
thence by train he foimd himself towards the 
middle of July in a state of bewilderment at 
Chicago. The whole way was strewn with his 
feathers, for he was a marked prey for the 
fleecer : he could be seen from aiar ! At first 
like a great child he wandered, gazing, mouth 
agape, in the world’s fair, toe Universal 
Exposition of Chicago. Everything was new 
to him and both surprised and stupefied him. 
He had never imagined the power, toe riches, 
thte inventive gemus of this Western world. 
Being of a stronger vitalitv and more sensitive 
to the appeal of force than a Tagore or a 
Gandhi, who were oppressed by the frenzy of 
movement and noise, by the whole European- 
American (especially American) mechanism, 
Vivekananda was at his ease in it at least at 
first; he succumbed to its exciting intoxication, 

'?S vru atruck when he viaited the Chiaete Iwhaptal, eon* 
to the first Buddhist Enperoti to fibttd^^woiluTt 
M t miy ftltU written in old BenMli charuoters« 
iMVie in Jn|iun^ in the templet— insoriptioiis 
ftuorod texto) in uncient Bmgali charucterse 
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and his first feeling was of juvenile acceptance; 
his admiration knew no bounds. For twelve 
days he filled his eager eyes with this new 
world. A few days after his arrival in Chicago 
he bethought himself to go to the Information 
Bureau of the Exposition. . . . What a shock ! 
He discovered that the Parliament did not 
open until after the first week of September — 
and that it was too late for the registration of 
delegates — ^moreover, that no registration 
would be accepted without official references. 
He had none, he was unknown, without 
credentials from any recognised group; and his 

g urse was nearly empty; it would not allow 
im to wait until the opening of the Congress. 
. . . He was overwhelmed. He cabled to his 
friends in Madras for help and applied to an 
official religious society that it might make 
him a grant. But official societies do not for- 
give independence. The chief of the society 
sent this reply ; 

“Let the devil die of cold I” 

The devil neither died nor gave up ! fie 
threw himself upon fate, and instead of hoard- 
ing in inaction the few dollars i:emaining to 
him, he spent them in visiting Boston. Fate 
helped him. Fate always helps those who 
know how to help themselves. A Vivekananda 
never passed anywhere unnoticed, but fasci- 
nated even while he was unknown. In the 
Boston train his appearance and conversation 
struek a, fellow traveller, a rich Massap huse tts 
lady, who qu^tioned him and then interesl^ 
hers<df in mm» invited him to her house, and 
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introduced him to the Hellenist, J. H. Wright, 
a professor at Harvard; the latter was at once 
struck by the genius of this young Hindu and 
put himself entirely at his disposal; he insisted 
that Vivekananda should represent^ Hinduism 
at the Parliament of Religions, and wrote to 
the President of the Committee. He offered 
the penniless pilgrim a railway ticket to 
Chicago, and letters of recommendation to the 
Committee for finding lodgings. In short all 
his difficulties were removed. 

Vivekananda returned to Chicago. The 
train arrived late; and the dazed young man, 
who had lost the address of the Committee, did 
not know where to go. Nobody would deign 
to inform a coloured man. He saw a big 
empty box in a corner of the station, and slept 
in it. In the morning he went to discover the 
way, begging from door to door as a Sanny&sin. 
But he was in a city that knows. Panurges-like, 
a thousand and one ways of making money — 
except one, the way of St. Francis, the 
vagrancy of God. He was rudely dismissed 
from some of the houses. At others he was 
insulted by the servants. At still others, the 
door was slammed in his face. After having 
wandered for a long time, he sat down 
exhausted in the street. He was remarked 
from a window opposite and asked whether he 
were not a delegate to the Parliament of 
ReUgions. He was invited in; and once more 
fate found for him one who was later numbered 
among his most faithful Americui foUowen.* 

‘ Mn. G. W. Hile. 
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When he had rested, he was taken to the 
Parliament. There he was gladly accepted as 
a delegate and found himself lodged with the 
other Oriental delegates to the Parliament. 

His adventurous journey, which had 
almost ended disastrously, brought him on 
this occasion into port, but not for rest. 
Action called him, for now that fate had done 
its worst, it had to give place to resolution! 
The unknown of yesterday, the beggar, the 
man despised for his colour by a mob, wherein 
the dregs of more than half a dozen of the 
peoples of the world meet — at the first glanoe 
was to impose his sovereign genius. 

* 

On Mondf^, September 11, 1898, the first 
session of the Parliament was opened. In the 
centre sat Cardinal Gibbons. Round fafai to 
left and right were grouped the Oriental 
gates Protap Chimder Mozoomdar,‘ the chm 
the Brahmo Samaj, an old friend of Viveka- 
fitoda, representing the Indian theists together 
with Nagarkar of Bombay ; Dharmapala, re- 
presenthog Hie Buddhists of Ceylon ; Qand|u* 
representing the Jains ; Chakigvarti, refitie- 
senting^mu Annie Besant the Theosopmcal 
Society, ^ut amongst them all it was the 
young man who represented nothing— and 


" ' $ee pur VohiM J : The Life ef Hamahrithna, ^€3ii^t«^ 
on we PnOdeapi of 

*Jifrtiuralhr 0*^ wee iaot fhe Bonw m ouir M* 
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everything — ^the man belonging to no sect, but 
rather to India as a whole, who drew the glance 
of the assembled thousands.* His fascinating 
face, his noble stature, and the gorgeous 
apparel,^ which heightened the effect of this 
apparition from a legendary world, hid his own 
emotion. He made no secret of it. It was the 
first time that he had had to speak before such 
an assembly; and as the delegates, presented 
one by one, had to announce themselves in 

E ublic in a brief harangue, Vivekananda let 
is turn go by hour after hour until the end of 
the day.’ 

But then his speech was like a tongue of 
flame. Among the grey wastes of cold disser- 
tation it fired the souls of the listening throng. 
Hardly had he pronounced the very simple 
opening words : 

“Sisters and brothers of America! . . .” 
than hundrad^s arose in their seats and ap- 

E lauded. He wondered whether it could really 
e he they were applauding. He was certainly 
thfe first to cast off the formalism of the Coa- 



Kii oUw «ikmpl«mn, hit dark eyci, Ui Md lipa. 
from the papers.) 

-j.il* ^ ^ the improviiimit oim |m4 pm 
while the others all read fMm a written text. 
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of Sanny^ins. He presented Hinduism as the 
mother of religions, who had taught them the 
double precept : 

“Accept and understand one another!” 

He quoted two beautiful passages from the 
sacred books : 

“Whoever comes to Me, through whatso- 
ever form, I reach him.” 

“All men are struggling through paths 
which in the end lead to Me.” 

Each of the other orators had spoken of 
his God, of the God of his sect. He — ^he alone 
— spoke of all their Gods, and embraced them 
all in the Universal Being. It was the br^th 
of Ramakrishna, breaking down the barriers 
through the mouth of his great disciple. The 
Parliament of Religions gave the young orator 
an ovation. 

During the ensuing days he spoke again 
ten or twelve times.* Each time he ideated 
with new arguments but with the same force 
of comdction his thesis of a universal religion 
without limit of time or space, uniting the 
whole Credo of the human spirit, from the en-^ 
slaved fetishism of the savage the mast 
liberal creative affirmations of modem scimtib. 
Se harmonised them into a magnificent syn- 
thesis, which, far from extinguiming the liope 
of a single one, helped all hopes to grow and 


* Boih at plctiary tesnanfl ol tbe Parliaaieot tend idm 
apiflittille rntm# wlueh were e mwt cd tp it, Hie priodi^ ilif* 
mMmd mm on tlift kmming enltieeti; 

^ 1. ledmli# If; m <He tbeie 

ft* (e^lsiQQi el view, whidi ii ^ 
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flourish according to their own proper nature.* 
There was to be no other dogma but the 
divinity inherent in man and his capacity for 
indefinite evolution. 

**Ofler such a religion and all Ihe nations 
will follow you. Asoka’s council* was a council 
of the Buddhist faith. Akbar’s,* though more 
to the purpose, was only a parlour meting. It 
was reserved for America to proclaim to all 
quarters of the globe that the Lord is in every 
religion. 

• “May He who is the Brahman of the 
Hindus, the Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrians, 
the Buddha of the Buddhists, the Jehovah of 
the Jews, the Father in Heaven of the Chris^ 


II. September SO: Religion Not the Cijing Need of India. 
(But bread. An appeal for help for all hia people who were 
dying.) 

III. & IV. September 2S : Orthodox Hinduiam and VedAntic 
Philosophy. The Modern Religions of India. 

V. September 85: The Essence of the Hindn Eejuioa* 

VI. September 26: Buddhism, the Fulfilmeiit of Huidutim» 

And four other lectures. 

( But the most famous discourses were ; 

XI. September 19: The most famous Pap^ on Btindo|m» 
although he was its sole universal repreientativd witiiont dts* 
tinction of sect at the Congress. We shall return to H later, 
when we examine Vivekananda’s thought. 

Xn. September 87: Address at the Final Sesaion oi the 
Conmss. 

^ But the young Hinduist, eonvineed in sp^ of hiXBs^ ojt 
the suMnority of his own ideal, presented Hinditiam in illi 
easenti^s, rejuvenated and puriied of its degeMtmte parts, m 
the universal religion of which epohe^ 

pie ^undl of Pataliputra, to which the 
oonvoM the Buddhists about 859 BX. 

great Moghul Empwat of the 

abjuring Islam, tried to eolbtlle e 
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tians, give strength to yovu . . . / The Chris- 
tian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Chris- 
tian. But each must assimilate the spirit of 
jthe others und yet preserve his individuality 
and grow according to his own law of growtlu 
. . . The Parliament of Religions . . . has 
proved . . . that holiness, purity and charity 
are not the exclusive possessions of any church 
in the world, and that every system has pro- 
duced men and women of the most exalted 
character. . . . Upon the banner of every reli- 
gion will soon be written in spite of . . .«resist- 
ance : ‘Help and not Fight,’ ‘Assimilation and 
not Destruction,’ ‘Harmony and Peace and not 
Dissension.’ ”■* 

The effect of these mighty words was im- 
mense. Over the heads of the ofi&cial repre- 
sentatives of the Parliament thc^ were ad- 
dressed to all and appealed to outside thought. 
Vivekananda’s fame at once spread abroad, 
and In^a as a whole benefited. The American 
Press recognised him as ‘TJndoubtedly tiha 
neatest figure in the Paidiament of Religions. 
After heanng him we feel how fodlish it is to 
smid missionarias to this leanted nation.”* 

It may be imagined that such an avowal 
did not soimd sweetly in the ears of Christian 


on Hlndokin (Soiptember 19>. 
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missionaries, and Vivekananda’s success roused 
bitter rancour among them, which did not stop 
short of the use of the most dishonourable 
weapons. It sharpened no less the jealousy of 
certain Hindu representatives, who»saw them- 
selves put in the shade by this “wandering 
monk,” without title or ties. Theosophy in 
particular, a religion Vivekananda did not 
spare, never forgave him.‘ 

But in this first hour of dawning glory — of 
the rising sun — ^the brightness of its light extin- 
guished the shadows. Vivekananda became 
the man of the hour. 


What did he think of his victory? He 
wept over it. The wandering monk saw thiat 
his free solitary life with Goa was at an eni 
Is there any truly religious soul who does not 
sjrmpathise with his regrets ? He had himself 
willed it ... or rather he had been toilled by 
the unknown force that had dictated his mis- 
sion. . . . But there was always the other inner 
voice, which said to him : “Renounce ! Live in 
Crod !” He never could satisfy the one without 
partially denying the other. Hence the 
periodic crises traversed by this stormy genius 
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and the torments which, apparently contra- 
dictory but really logical, can never be under- 
stood by single-minded spirits, by those who, 
having only one thought in their heads, make 
of their poverty an obligatory virtue, and who 
call the mighty and pathetic struggling to- 
wards harmony of souls too richly endowed, 
either confusion or duplicity. Vivekananda 
was and will always be the butt of such male- 
volent interpretations, which his high pride 
made no attempt to excuse. 

But his complexities at this time were not 
only of the spirit. They were inherent in the 
situation itself; After as before success (and 
perhaps even more so) his task was a difficult 
one. Having nearly succumbed to poverty, he 
was now in danger of being overwhelmed by 
riches. American snobbery threw itself upon 
him, and, in its first flush, threatened ^ to 
smother him with luxury and vanities. 
Vivekananda grew almost physically sick from 
this excess of money. At night in his bedroom 
he gave vent to cries of despair and rolled dn 
the ground when he thought of the people who 
were dying of hunger. 

“Oh Mother,” he groaned, “what have I to 
do with fame when my people are lying in 
misery! . . 

In order to serve the cause of his unfortu- 
nate India and to free himself from the 
tutelage of his rich protectors, he accepted Ihe 
offer of a Lecture Bureau for a tour of the 
United States : the Best and the Middle Weal, 
Chicago, Iowa, Bes Moines, St. Louis, Mhmea* 
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polls, Detroit, Boston, Cambridge, Baltimore, 
Washington, New York, etc. But this proved 
a risky method: for it was a mistake to 
imagine that he, like so many other lecturers, 
was going to buy applause and, dollars by 
burning incense under the nose of the 
American public 1 ... 

His first feeling of attraction and admira- 
tion for the formidable power of the young 
republic had faded. Vivekananda almost at 
once fell foul of the brutality, the inhumanity, 
the littleness of spirit, the narrow fanaticism, 
the moifanafental ignorance, the crushing in- 
comprehension, so frank and sure of itself with 
regard to all who thought, who believed, who 
regarded life differently from the paragon 
nation of the human race. . . . And so he had 
no patience. He hid nothing. He stigmatiaed. 
the vices and crimes of the Western civilisation, 
with its characteristics of violence, pillage and 
destruction. Once when he was to speak at 
Boston on a beautiful religious std>}ect parti- 
cularly dear to him,‘ he felt such repulsimi at 
the sight of his audience, the artificial and 
cruel crowd of men of affmrs and of the worl^ 
that he refused to yield them the key Ms 
sanctuary, and brusquely changing the 8ub)^t> 
he inveighed furiouslv agauist a .civilisation 
represented by such foxes and wolves.* The 

* BAmakrishna. 

* 1 have heard a similar aeehe M^ted about a mat IBadu 
f bom we ail revere. He Mi invited to w Xfm0i SMan 

a loeeting on the of o biear^ bOp 

heart. But when he saw the aumaoei Whh Me 
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scandal was terrific. Hundreds noisily left the 
hall and the Press was furious. 

He was especially bitter against false 
Christianity and religious h3T>ocris37: 

“With all your brag and boasting, where 
has your Christianity succeeded without the' 
sword? Yours is a religion preached in the 
name of luxury. It is all hTOocrisy that I 
have heard in this country. All this prosperity, 
all this from Christ ! Those who catf upon 
Christ care for nothing but to amass riches 1 
Christ would not find a stone on which to iRy 
his head among you. . . . You are not 
Christians. Return to Christ!” 

An explosion of anger was the answer to 
this scornful lesson, and from that moment he 
had always at his heels a band of clergymen, 
who followed him with invective and accusa- 
tion, even going so far as to i^read infamous 
calumnies of his life and behaviour in America 
and India.^ No less shameful was the action 
of certain Hindu representatives of rival 
societies, who were offended by Vivekananda*s 
glory, and did not scruple to spread the base 
charges started by malevolent piissionari^ 
And in their turn the Christian missionaries 


tul>«erib« to it, lie was so rerolted at tbe sigM that ke^attac^^ 
them and their itifling material cirilisation. Hence he htHueff 


at^ rim l4ae nattimr s|ttead by a ynlgnMiuiided derfyaiatt 
riiat Tbut hari wrottfed # aenrant dismissed by the Goyerior at 
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used the weapons provided by the jealow 
Hindus/ and clenounced the free Sanny&sin ii||, 
India with almost comic zeal, because^ in 
America he no longer kept to the strict regime 
prescribed by orthodox Hinduism.’* Viveka- 
nanda with disgust saw the scum of the 
rancorous wave raised by the devotees return- 
ing to him from India in the frightened letters 
of his disciples. And with what scorn he flimg 
it back in the faces of those who had be- 
i^attered him with it P 

A letter from one of his American disciples, 


* Some of the Brahmos treated as blasphemy eertain of 
ViTekananda's expositions of Ved&ntism in America: his “pre> 
tensions to divinity” (that is to sav» to the divinity of the 
human soul), his “denial of sin,” (which came to him from 
Ramakrishna), his ^^evolutionism”, his ^SWestern ideas introduced 
into Hinduism,” eto. (C/. B. Mozoomdar in a pamphlet on 
Vtvekananda, the Informer of Max Muller,) He had « air>kinst 
him a curious alliance of Protestant missionaries, TheosophifU, 
and some members of the Brahmo Samaj. 

* The chief charge was that he had eaten beef. He hated ^e 
bigotry which believes that it is acquitted in respect of moralit|(j|, 
and Grod, when it has observed certain practices, holding their 
non-observance as a cardinal sin. He helo nothing inviolable save 
his two vows of poverty and chastity. For the rest with mudt 
common sense he held that a man should follow as far as 
possible the customs of the country in which he was living. 


* To the scandalised remonstrances of Indiaii devotees, 
horrified to hear that their Swami ate impure food at the table 
of infidels, he retorted: 
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Swami Kripananda/ depicts in retrospect his 
•tribulations in the United States : 

‘This hotbed of pseudo-religious monstro- 
sities, devoured by a morbid thirst for the 
abnormal, for the occult, for the exceptional; — 
whence a senseless credulity leads to the dis- 
semination of hundreds of societies : ^ goblins, 
ghosts, mahatmas, false prophets — ^this refuge 
for aliens of all colours was an abominable 
place to Vivekananda. He felt himself obliged 
to cleanse this Augean stable at the outset.” 

He committed to the devil the idlers, 
buffoons, fishers in troubled waters, gulls, 
who thronged to his first lectures. He was 
immediatel}r the recipient of offers of associa- 
tion, promises, threats, and blackmailing 
letters from intriguers, busybodies, and 
religious charlatans. It is needless to state 
their ei^t on a character such as his. He 
would not tolerate the slightest domination. 
4,He rejected every alliance of one sect against 
another. And more than once he embraced 
the opportunity to engage in a public struggle 
without quarter against “combmations” wish- 
ing to use him for their own ends. 

For the honour of Alnerica it must be said 
here and now that hiii.nioral> intransigmicey 
his i^ile ideidism, his dauntless loyalty 


^ wm the name t i A en bjr Laon lianiimrti at lua 

wa« a Saa^iaa Jew by birS^ a 



>. ana jpart-fiwM of a 

^ |bft aoee|»tod by ^ 

jftivB t «i«M5«T WM 
janmd, Tfce BniummMUm. 
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attracted to him from all sides a chosen band 
of defenders and admirers, a group of whom 
were to form his first Western disciples and 
the most active agents in his work for human 
regeneration. 



IV 


AFRICA AT THE TIME 
OF VIVEKANANDA’S FIRST VISIT 

The Anglo-Saxon Foeerunneks of the Spirit 
OF Asia : Emerson, Thoreau, 

Walt Whitman 

Ix would be a matter of deep interest to 
know exactly how far the American spirit had 
been impregnated, directly or indirectly, by 
the infiltration of Hindu thought during the 
nineteenth century : for there can be no doubt 
that it has contributed to the strange moral 
and religious mentality of the modern United 
States, which Europe has so much difficiUty in 
understanding, — ^with its astonishing imxture 
of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism, Yankee optimism 
of action, pragmatism, ‘^scientism”, and 
pseudo-Ved&ntism. I do not know whetjjier 
any historian will be found to occupy himself 
seriously with the question. It is nevertheless 
a psycnologieal problem of the first order, 
intunately connected with the history of our 
civilisation. I do not possess the means for its 
solution, but at least I can indicate certain 
elements in it. 

Ijt li^d seem that one the chief pemle 
to Inl^uce Hindu thought into the 
States {was Emerson,' a^ that Emersmif in 

f 

‘The nikh of « HindU) 
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SO doing had been deeply influenced by 
Thoreau. 

He was predisposed to such influences ; 
from 1880 onwards they began to appear in his 
Journal, wherein he noted references to Hindu 
religious texts. His famous lecture, which 
created a scandal at the time, given in 1888 at 
the University of Harvard, expressed belief in 
the divine in man akin to the concept of the 
Soul, Atman-Brahman. It is true that he 
attached a strictly moral or moralist inter- 
pretation to it, his own stamp and that of his 
race. But its fulfilment was the ecstatic 
realisation of a veritable Yoga of “justice”, 
conceived in the double sense of moral good 
and cosmic equilibrium, and uniting at one 
and the same time Karma (action), Bhakti 
(love) and Jnfina (Wisdom).* Emerson 
exercised little method either in his reading or 
Uniting ; and Cabot in his Memoir of him, tells 
us that he was easily satisfied with extracts 
and quotations, and did not consult the 


Emeraon from an Indian Point of View, in the ttarvaird Theologi- 
ooi Review of 1911, was mentioned to me in tins connection. Imt 
I have not been able to study it, 

* a man is at heart iust, then in so far is he God : the 
safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty of God, do 
enter into that man with justice. . . , For all beings nmeem, 
out of this same spirit, which is difierently gamed love, jnstiee, 
temeranoe, in its different applications, just as Um ocean reosivea 
different names on the several shores wnich it washes. . * • The 
perceytion of this law of laws awakens in the mind a sentlhneiit 
wh^ we call the rdigious sentiment, and whioh mhkoa our 
mimest happily. Wonderful is its power to diam Opjl lo 
emmiM It is a mountainnur. ... ft makes tlm Am ana W 
mils SubUme, and the silent song of the atari is it. » . J* 
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scendental Club” he had founded was in full 
swing ; and after 1840, The Dial, its quarterly, 
which he edited with the American Hypatia, 
Margaret Fuller, published translations from 
the Oriental languages. The emotion pro- 
duced in him by Indian thought' must have 
been very strong for him to write in 1856 such 
a deeply Vedantic poem as his beautiful 
Brahma.'^ 

It must be taken into consideration that 
New England at that time was going through 
a crisis of spiritual renaissance and intoxicat- 
ing idealism, corresponding (though composed 
of very different elements, less cultivated, more 


^ If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
1 keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanish’d gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

J am the doubter and the doubt^ 

And 1 the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the goodl 
Find me and turn thy back on heaven. 

My friends, Waldo Frank and Van Wyck Brooks, have given 
me some important details. In 1854 the Englishman, Thomas 
C^mnio^eley, the nephew of the great Bishop, Reginald Heber. 
visited Concord and became the mend of the whole inteUeottiel 
nolony^ On his return to England he sent Thoreau m eoUeeition 
of Onental classics in 44 volumes. Tlioreau said that It wai 
weetically impossible to find any these worib in America. 
It laay jusUy be thought that umerson’s poem, RrahfiMi# was 
^ which had just drank greedily ^ Aood 

of Indian thought. 
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robust, and infinitely nearer to nature) to the 
idealistic flame of Europe before 1848.* The 
anarchic Brookfarm of George Ripley (be- 
tween 1840 and 1847), the feverish assembly 
of the Frier^ds of Universal Progress at Boston 
in 1840, brought together in one group men 
and women of all opinions and professions, all 
fired with primitive energy, and aspiring to 
shake off the shackles of past lies without 
knowing what truth to adopt ; for no human 
society can live unless it has persuaded itself 
that it possesses The Truth ! ^ Alas, the Truth 
espoused by America during the subsequent 
half century bears no resemblance to the 
generous expectation of the honeymoon ! 


* This is only one example among a thousand others of the 
synchronism of the human Soul in its most diverse ethnic expres- 
sions — ^which has often led me to think, as I have studied history, 
of the different branches of the same tree, mutually sharing the 
same changing seasons. The conviction has slowly ripened in 
my mind until it is now firmly established that all the laws 
governing the particular evolution of peoples, nations, classes, 
and their struggles, are subordinate to greater cosmic laws 
controlling the greater evolution of humanity. 

* John Morley, in his critical Bssay on Emerson, has ^ailited 
a charming picture of this hour of intellectual intoxication-Tof 
this “mawess of enthusiasm,” as Shaftesbury called it, which 
from 1830 to 1848 turned the heads of New England. 

Harold B. Carey, in a recent afticle iin The Bookman 
(February, 1980) devoted mainly to this ^stfange Brookfarm^ has 
shown the revolutionary character of its spiiritual and social 
movement and the impression of “Bolshevism”, which it prochmed 
on the minds of the fpywrmaM classes and on iniddle dass opinioa^ 
It was an undiaining of terrifying and troublous furies. 
Especially did they tuni against Emerson, and accuse him ol 
bemg chiefly responsible for the spirit of revolt. Our generatiQii 
has forgotten all too soon the very brave part played fay Emersoia 
and his friends. Thcweau and Theodore Parker at the same timw 
fli^jidlated legal lip^ and protested against the nascent monstm 
of uapedalianl in affairs (on the occaskm of the war engiaeeiwK 
by the dmerkan Oovemment against Mexico in 18IIT)« 
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Truth was not ripe, still less those who wished 
to pluck it. Its failure, however, was by no 
means due to lack of noble ideals and ureat 
ideas, but they were all too mixed and too 
hastily digested, without time for .them to be 
healthily assimilated. The nervous shocks 

E reduced by the grave political and social up- 
eavals after the War of Secession, the morbid 
haste which has developed into the frantic 
rhythm of modem civilisation, have thrown 
the American spirit ofi! its balance for a long 
time. It is, however, not difficult to trace 
during the second half of the century the seeds 
sown by the free pioneers of Concord, Emerson 
and Thoreau. But from their grain what 
strange bread has been kneaded by the 
followers of the “Mind-cure,” and of Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy ! 

Both of them have used, more or less 
wittingly, Indian elements strained through 
the idealism of Emerson.' But they have 

* William James said of the ‘Mind^cure’: is made up 

of fhe following elements: the four Gospels* the idealism of 
Berkeley and Emerson, spiritism with its law of the radical 
evolution of souls through their successive lives, optimistic and 
vulgar evolutionismj and the religions of India.” 

Charles Baudouin adds that after 1S75 the inftuenee of the 
French hypnotic schools was superimpoaed. He notes that in 
return ^u4 profited by it, for he learnt Eni^sh espedaliy to 
mime the acquaintance of the vulgarised mysticiam of Amerieh. 
and has developed from it its simple, most rataonal and positiviit 
expression. 

But it h necessary to go badk to Ihe mafnedsm ol llasmer 
at the beginmng of the eighteenth century lor tiie eonunon 
source, uia farther to the elements nuddiiif up ti^ powerful ahd 
^r^nality {cf. Pierre Janet : iSf d mogtioiis 
gnes , Vol. I, Alcan, 1919), 

Aa for Christian Saenoe, it is enough to mention the 
lexicon of philosophic and leUgioua terms added by Ml*. MSfy 



at ra* rou o» vrraM.AM>* 
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aspect and its pseudo-Christianity. 

to her Bible : Seiefice o»jl thM^ ffiShi^edSSm ; 
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One trait common to these doctrines is the 
vulgar optimism, which resolves the problem 
of evil by a simple denial, or rather by its 
omission. “Evil does not exist. Then let us 
turn away our eyes!” .... Such an 
intellectual attitude in all its naive simplicity 
was too often that of Emerson. He omitted as 
often as possible from his subjects those of 
illness and death. He hated the shades. 
“Respect the light!” But it was the respect 
of fear. His eyes were feeble and so he began 
by putting the sun under a shade. In this he 
was only too closely followed by his fellow 
countrymen. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that such optimism was necessary for 
action, but I have no great faith in the energy 
of a man or of a people, which rests on condi- 
tions contrary to the Natura Rerum. I prefer 
Margaret Fuller’s saying : “I accept the 
universe.” But whether one accepts it or not, 
the first essential is to see it and to see it as 
a whole! We shall soon hear Vivekananda 
saying to his English disciples : “Learn to 
recognise the Mother in Evil, Terror, Sorrow, 
Denial, as well as in Sweetness and in Joy.” 
Similarly the smiling Ramakrishna from the 
depths of his dream of love and bliss could see 
and remind the complaisant preachers of a 
“good God” that Goodness was not enough to 
define the Force which daily sacrificed 
thousands of innocents.' Therein lies the 
capital difference separating India and heroic 


' See Uter, p. les, Note 8. 
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Greece from Anglo-Saxon optimism. They 
look Reality in the face, whether they embrace 
it, as in India, or struggle against it and try 
to subdue it, as in Greece. But with them 
action never impinges on the domain of 
knowledge as in America, where knowledge has 
been domesticated in the service of action and 
wears a livery with gold-braided cap bearing 
the name : Pragmatism.' It can easily be 
understood that a Vivekananda would not like 
such trappings, concealing, as they did, puny 
and degraded bastards of his glorious, free and 
sovereign Vedantism of India.'' 

* 


* In weakened post-war Europe these «ame moral characteris" 
tics have unfortunately a tendency to be establnd^d ; and .^e 
worst feature of this moral slackness is that it V accompanied 
with false bragging which flatters itself on its realism and virility. 

‘ At the time of his first stay in the United States, the 
Metaphysical College of Massachusetts, opened by Mrs. Eddy at 
Boston, where she taught in seven years more than four 
thousand pupils, was temporarily closed (in October, 1889) in 
order to allow the foundress, **Pastor Emeritus of the J^rst 
Church of Christ Scientist,” to write her new Science and Health, 
published in 1801. The College re-opened under her presidency 
in 1899. 

The Mind-cure was flourishing and produced the New 
Thought, which is to Christian Science „ vdiat rationalistic 
Protestantism is to orthodox Catholicism. 

llie Theosophical Society, of which one of the two founders 
(in 1875), Colonel Olcott, was an American, worked vigorously in 
India and elsewhere. His action, as 1 have said, now and then 
came up against that of Vivekananda. 

1 have only* mentioned here the three chief currents then 
stirring the religious subconsciousness of America, together wM|| 
Revivmism (the religion of revivals) abojeadinjir to abandonmelir 
to subconscious forces, while Myers was evolving (between 1886 
and 1905) the scientifico-spirit theory of knowledge and the sub- 
conscious life. 

A crater in eruption. Mud and fire. 
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But overtopping this herd of living men 
there was a dead giant/ whose shade was a 
thousand times warmer than such pale reflec- 
tions of the Sun of Being, seen through their 
cold methodist window-panes. ' He stood 
before Vivekananda and held out his great 
hand to him. . . . How was it that he did not 
take it? ... . Or rather (for we know that 
later in India Vivekananda read his Leaves 
of Grass) how is it that Vivekananda’s 
chroniclers, however careless and ill-informed, 
have managed to leave this capital event out 
of their story : the meeting of the Indian 
Ambassador of the Atman-Brahman with the 
epic singer of Myself — ^Walt Whitman ? 

He had just died on March 26, 1892, the 
previous year, near Camden, the workman’s 
suburb Philadelphia. The triumphant 
memory df his obsequies — ^not pa^an as they 
have been described, but exactly in the spirit 
of Indian universalism’ — ^was still reverberat- 


r ^ Besides Whitman, who was already dead, there was another, 
no less great, who had an equal affinity to the spirit of India: 
Edgar Allen Poe. His Eureka, published in 1848, showed thought 
closely akin to that of the Upanishada, Some people, such as 
Waldo Frank, believe that he must in the course of his wander- 
ings (it is practically certain that he visited Russia in his early 
youth) have come in contact with Indian mysticism. But Eureka 
did not affect contemporary thought. Even though Whitman for 
a time collaborated with Poe (in the Broadway Journal and in 
the Democratic Review), it is certain that he never made an 
intimate of Poe, that he never fathomed his thought, that he 
fact felt an instinctive antipathy to him, and that it was 
My with an effort that he made a tardy recognition of his 
Ifreatness. (In 1^8, at the age of 56, he went to Baltunore 
Tbr the inauguration of a mohument to Poe.) Poe remained an 
isolated figure in his age. 

* l^tween each discourse some great saying was read from 
the Bible of Humanity: *'Here are the words of Confaeius, of 
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ing. Vivekananda saw more than one of 
Whitman’s intimates coming to him ; he was 
even joined in friendship to the man, who had 
bidden the last farewell to the poet, the famous 
agnostic and materialist author, Robert Inger- 
soll.’ He more than once argued with him in 
friendly fashion,’ so it is impossible that he had 
not heard of Whitman. 

However famous this great man may be 
through the many works that have been 
devoted to him in all lands, it is necessa^ for 
me to give here a short account of his religious 
thought ; for that is the side of his work that 
has come least into the limelight — and at the 
same time it is the kernel. 


Gautama Buddha, of Jesus Christ, of the Koran, of Isaiah, of 
John, of the Zend Avesta, of Plato.” ^ 

* In this funeral speech Ingersoll celebrated ^ the poet, who 
had sung the splendid ^Psalm of Life” and a tribute of thanks 
**to the Mother in response to Her kiss and Her embrace.” 
Ingersoll thought of Nature as ”the Mother.” Whitman’s poems 
are full of Her, and there She is sometimes Nature, “the great, 
savage, silent Mother, accepting all,” sometimes America, “the 
redoubtable Mother, ^e great Mother, Thou Mother with equal 
children.” But whatever may be the mighty entity to which 
the word is attached, it always represents a conception of a 
sovereign being, and its deep tones recall the iconception of India ; 
they are always attached to the visible God, on whom all living 
beinM depend. 

” The great Life of the Swami Vivekananda, published by 
his disciples, has vei^ briefly noticed several of these interviews, 
merely remarking that they show that Vivekananda had the 
eutrie into the freest and most advanced circles of American 
thought. Ingersoll in the course of one discussion warned 
Vivekananda in a friendly way to be prudent. He revealed to 
htm the hidden fanaticism of America, not yet stamped out. 
Porty years before, he said, an Indian VedAntist would have 
Tun tim risk of b^g burnt alive, and still more recenUy of 
being stoned. 
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There is nothing hidden in its meaning. 
The good Whitman does not try to veil his 
nakedness. His faith appears best of all in 
Leaves of Grass, and is especially concentrated 
in one great poem, which has been thrown too 
much into the shade by his Song of Myself, but 
which must be replaced in the front rank, 
where Whitman himself placed it at the head 
of his own definitive edition, immediately 
following the Inscriptions, namely Starting 
from PaumanoW 

What does he say in it ? 

“I inaugurate a religion. . . . 

.... 1 say the whole earth and all the 
stars in the sky are for religion’s sake. . . . 

Know you, solely to drop in the earth the 
germs of a greater religion. . . . 

1 sing. . . . 

For you to share with me two greatnesses, 
and a third one arising inclusive and more 
resplendent. 

The greatness of Love and Democracy, 
arid the greatness of Religion. ...” 

(Why then have the first two “great- 
nesses”, which are of an inferior order. 


* Paumanok does not appear in the first three editions (1855» 
1856, and 1860-1). It is not included until the fourth (1867), 
where it is placed at the beginnini; of the volume. But in the 
first edition of the Leaves of Grass, as my friend Lucien Price 
pointed out to me, the Song of Myself opens on paj^e 2 ; and in 
Its original, much starker and more virile form, it produces a 
inking impression : everything that is vital and heroic in thn 
Great M^aM is to be found condensed with fiaming clarity in 
U. (C/. William Sloane Kennedy: The Fight of a Book m the 
Worid.) 
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generally eclipsed the third, which embraces 
and dominates them, in the minds of Whit- 
man’s commentators?) 

What was this religion that so filled his 
heart that iie meditated spreading it abroad 
throughout all lands by means of lectures, in 
spite of the little taste he had for speaking in 
public?' It is summed up and contained in 
one word, which rings in the ears wonderfully 
like Indian music : the word Identity. It fills 
the whole work. It is to be found in almost 
all his poems." 

\ Ibid,, pp. 140-171. He thought of it before and after the 
publication of his poem. 

Starting from Paumanok, Song of Myself, Calamus, Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry, A Song of Joys, Drum-Taps, To Think of Time, 
etc. 

The word can be used to mean two rather different things ; 
(1) the more usual : an immediate perception of Unity ; (2) the 
permanence of the Ego throughout the eternal journey and its 
metamorphoses. It seems to me that it is this latter meaning 
that predominated in his years of illness and old age. 

If 1 was going to make a complete study of Whitman here, 
it would be necessary to trace the evolution of his thought (with^ 
out, however, losing sight of its essential unity), under the bl^s 
of life, from which he suffered much more than his publjicly 
confessed optimism would lead one to suspect. Cf, in the 
collection : Whispers of Heavenly Death, his Hours of Despair. 
Then the invincible spirit, insufficientlv nourished by life, is 
restored by death. Then the **known” life is completed by the 
“unknown*^'. Then “day*^ brings new lipht to “non-day’* 
(cf. To Think of Time : Night on the Prairies). And his ear is 
opened to other “music” that his ignorance had not previously 
recognised. Finally, the dead are more idive than the living, 
“haply the only living, only real.” {Pensive and Faltering). 

“1 do not thiidc that Life provides for all. . . . But 1 
believe Heavenly Death provides for all.** (Asstfronces). 

“1 was blinking the day most splendid till I saw what the 
not-day exhibited .... Oh! 1 see how Life cannot exhibit 
all to me as the day cannot — see that 1 am to wait for what 
will be exhibited by death.** (Night on the Prairies, etc.). 

But the foundation of the faith, identity, the solely existent 
eternity, never varied. 

5 
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Identity with all forms of life at every 
instant. The immediateness of realised Unity. 
And the certainty of Eternity for every second, 
for every atom of existence. 

How had Whitman come by this faith ? 

Certainly by enlightenment, by some blow 
he had experienced, by illumination, probably 
arising from some spiritual crisis, a snort time 
aft^r he had reached his thirtieth year and 
experienced the emotions aroused by his 
journey to New Orleans,* of which little is 
known. 

It is improbable that it was any reading 
of Indian thought that touched him. When 
Thoreau, in November, 1856, came to tell him 
that his Leaves of Grass (first appeared in 
July, 1855, then a second edition in the sum- 
mer of 1856) recalled to his mind the great 
Oriental poems and to ask if he knew them, 
Whitman replied with a categorical “No!” 
and there is no reason to doubt his word.* 
He read little, certainly very few books ; 
h6 did not like libraries and men brought 
upon them. To the very end of hiS Ufe 
he does not seem to have had any curiosity 
to verify the similarity between his thought 
and that of Asia, so obvious to the little circle 
of Concord. The extreme vagueness of the 

4 

' Bucke : Walt Whitman, 

♦ But he had read “the ancient Hindoo poems” before writiaff 
his Leaves of Grass. See his own admission in his A Buckwofu 
Glance o'er TraveVd Roads, Also see pp. 618-14 of Prahuddha 
i,Bharata» October, 1980.— Publisher. 
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expressions used every time that he introduces 
a glimpse of India into his Homeric enumera- 
tions is the best guarantee of his ignorance/ 

It is then all the more interesting to dis- 
cover how without going beyond himself — a 
hundred per cfcit American self — ^he could all 
unwittingly liuk up with Ved&ntic thought. 
(For its kinship did not escape any of the 
Emerson group, beginning with Emerson him- 
self, whose genial quip is not sufficiently Well 
known : “Leaves of Grass seems to be a 
mixture of the Bhagavad Gitd and Tha New 
York Heraldr) 

The starting point with Whitman was in 
the profundities of his own race, of his own 
religious life — paradoxical though it may seem. 
His paternal family belonged to the Quaker 
Left, grouped round a free believer, Elias 
Hicks, to whom at the end of his life Whitman . 
dedicated a pamphlet. He was a great reli- 
gious individualist, free from all church and all 


^ Once or twice he mentions Maya (Calamaa : **The basis 
of all metaphysics”), avatar {Song of Farewell) and ntruana 
{Sande at Seventy : ^'Twilight”), but in the way of an illiterate : 
**mist. nirvana, repose and night, forgetfulneA.” 

The Paaeage to India, whose title has a symbolic and quite 
unexpected sense, does not furnish him with anything more 
precise about Indian thought than the poor verse : 

”01d occult Brahma, interminably far back, the tender and 
junior Buddha. . . « 

What he says of the Hindu and of India UL still’ poorer in 
Greeting to the World, ^ 

The only piece whose inspiration seems to have come from 
an Asiatic source is in tiie last collection of his seventy-second 
year: Good-bye my Fancy (1801), the Peraian heaaon, where 
he makes mention of Sufi. And there was no need for him to 
go to Persia to hear these very banal truths. ia 
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credo, who made religion consist entirely of 
inner illumination, “the secret silent ecstasy.”' 

Such a moral disposition in Whitman was 
bound to bring about from his childhood a 
habit of mystic concentration, • having no 
precise object, but filtering nevertheless 
through all the emotions of life. The young 
man’s peculiar genius did the rest. His nature 
possessed a kind of voracious receptivity, 
which made him not only, like ordinary men, 
glean from the vine-arbour of the spectacle of 
the universe some grains of pleasure or pain, 
but he instantaneously incorporated himself 
with each object that he saw. He has des- 
cribed this rare disposition in the admirable 
poem : Autumn Rivulets : 

“There was a child went forth 

And the first object he look’d upon, that 
object he became. 

And that object became part of him for 
the day or a certain part of the day, 

, Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years. . . .” 

Instinctively rather than reflectively he 
had reached the conclusion that the whole 
universe was for him not object but subject — 
it was he. When he suddenly in his thirties 
wrote an account of what appeared to him to 
be his real birth (probably about 1851-1852), 
it was a blinding flash, an ecstatic blow ; 


^ * In a short address of May 81, 1889, the old poet, Whitman, 
said again : “Following the impulse of the spirit — ^for I am 
quite half of Quaker stock.” 
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“Oh ! the Joy,” he said, “of my soul leaning 
pois’d on itself, receiving identity through 
materials. . . My soul vibrated back to me 
from them. . . 

It seemed to him that he was “awake for 
the first time and that all that had gone before 
was nothing but a despicable sleep.’” 

Finally he heard some lectures or con- 
ferences of Emerson’s’ and they may have in- 
tellectualised his intuition so that it came to 
fruition in ideas, however imperfectly deter- 
mined and connected; for with this man, al- 
ways indifferent to the logic of reason and 
metaphysical construction,’ his whole chain of 
thought brought him inevitably to the present 
moment and to a degree of illumination that 
made an infinity of space and time arise from 
them. Hence he immediately perceived, em- 
braced, espoused and became at one and the 


* A Song of Joy. 

* Camden Edition, III, 287. 

* In 1887 Whitman denied that he had read Emerson before 
1855. But in 1856 he had generously written to Emerson tnat 
the latter had been the Columbus of the “New Continent” of the 
Soul, and Whitman its inspired explorer; “It is you who have 
discovered these shores. ...” But the one does not cancel 
the other. It may be said of this discoveay that it was for 
Emerson, like that of Columbus, the reasoned discovery of the 
New World, although in point of fact the ships of the Northmen 
had sailed along centuries before, like the young Whitman, with- 
out bothering to mark its position on the naval log. 

* “A morning-glory at my window satisfies me morefthan 
the metaphysics of books.* ** [Song of Myself). 

And the beautiful part of Calamus : “Of the terrible doubt 
of appearances.” In this “terrible doubt” where everything 
reels, where no idea, no reasoning is of any avail or proves any- 
thing, nothing but the touch of a friend’s hand can communicate 
absolute certainty : “a hold of my hand has completely satisfied 

TMA ** 
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same time each distinct object and their 
mighty totality, the unrolling and the fusion 
of the whole Cosmos realised in each morsel of 
the atom and of life. And how does this differ 
from the point of ecstasy, the most intoxicated 
Samadhi of a Bhakti-Yogin, who, reaching in a 
trice the summit of realisation and having 
mastered it, comes down again to use it in all 
the acts and thoughts of his everyday life?’ 

Here then is a typical example of the pre- 
disposition to Veddntism, which existed in 
America long before the advent of Viveka- 
nanda. Indeed it is a universal disposition of 
the human soul in all countries and in all ages, 
and not contained, as Indian Vedantists are 
inclined to believe, in a body of doctrines 
belonging to one country alone. On the con- 
trary, it is either helped or hindered by the 
chances of evolution among the different 
peoples and the creeds and customs whereon 
their own civilisations are built. It may be 
said that this attitude of mind is latent in all 
who carry within themselves a spark of the 
creative fire, and particularly is it true of great 
artists, in whom the universe is'^ not only 
reflected (as in the cold glass of the medium), 
but incarnate. I have already mentioned in 
the case of Beethoven crises of Dionysiac union 
with the Mother, to use one name for the hidden 
Being whom the heart perceives in each earth- 


The Memoirs of Miss Helen Price (quoted by Bucke: 
Whttman, pp. 26-81) describe as an eye-witness the condition of 
ecstasy in which he composed some ox his poems. 
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beat. Moreover, great European poetry in the 
nineteenth century, especially that of the 
English poets of the age of Wordsworth and 
Shelley, is full of such sudden gleams. But no 
Western poat possessed them so strongly or so 
consciously as Whitman, who collected all the 
scattered names into a brazier, transmitting his 
intuition into a faith — ^faith in his people, faith 
in the world, faith in humanity as a whole. 

How strange it is that this faith was not 
brought face to face with Vivekananda’s ! 
Would he not have been struck by so many 
unexpected similarities: — the sentiment, so 
strong ift Whitman, so insistent, so persistent, 
of the journey of his ego “through trillions” of 
years and incessant “incarnations”* — ^keeping 


* ‘*How can the real body ever die and be buried? Of your 
real body ... it will pass to future spheres, carrying what has 
accrued to it from t& moment of birth to that of death.*' 
(Starting from Paumanok), 

"*The journey of the soul, not life alone, but death, many 
deaths, • 

I wish to sing. ...” (Debris on the Shore). 

Song of Myself unfolds a magnificent panorama ''from 
the summit of the summits of the stairoose:** — ''far awav at 
the bottom, enormous orinnal Negation,*' then^ the march of the 
self, "the cycles of ages” which ferry it "from one shore to 
another, rowing, rowing, like cheerful boatmen” with the certainty 
that whatever happens they will reach their destination! 

"Whether I arrive at the end of to-day or in a hundred 
thousand years or in ten millions of years.” 

From the poem; To Think of Time: 

"Something long preparing and formless is arrived and form’d 
in you. 

You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes. . . . 

The law of promotion and transformation cannot be eluded.” 

Song of Prudence (in Autumn Rivulets) establishes according 
to the Hindu law of Karma that "every move affects the birUis 
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the record in double column of profit and loss 
of each of his previous existences — the Atman- 
Brahman, the dual self wherein no one god 
must debase himself before the others’ — the 
net of Maya, which he tears asunder' so that 
through the widened meshes the illuminating 
face of God may shine : “Thou orb of many 
orbs, Thou seething principle. Thou well-kept 
latent germ. Thou centre”' — ^the glorious “Song 
of the Universal,”* wherein fusion is realised 
by the harmony of antinomies, embracing all 
religions, all beliefs, and unbeliefs, and even 
the doubts of all the souls of the universe, which 
in India was the very mission delegated by 


to come,” but unfortunately it introduces the word '‘business” ; 
“investments for the future” (the only good ones are charity and 
personal force). 

Perhaps the most striking of these songs, Faces, in th* 
collection, From Noon to the Starry Night, conjures up the most 
abject faces like “muzzles” of a moment, which later shall be 
removed layer by layer until the glorious face is revealed : 

“Do you suppose I could be content with all, if I thought 
th^ their own finale? . . . 

I shall look again a score or two of ages.” 

Finally, when he was close upon death, he said : “I receive 
now again of my many translations, from mv avatars ascending, 
while others doubtless await me.” {Farewell, from the Songs oj 
Parting). 

^ “The Me myself .... I believe in you, my soul, the other 
I am must not abase itself to you .... and you must not be 
abased to the other. . . .” (Song of Myself). 

* His devoted friend, 0/Connor, described him as: “The man 
who had torn aside disguises and illusions, and restored to the 
commonest things their divine significance.” (C/. Bucke : 
Whitman, pp. 124-5.) 

■ Insmptions (To Thee Old Cause), Might this not be culled 
from a Vedic hymn? 

* Birds of Passage. 
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Ramakrishna to his disciples' — his own mes- 
sage that “All is Truth!”" 

And is it not true that they were alike 
even in some individual characteristics, such as 
the high pri^e, comparing itself to God" — ^the 
warrior spirit of the great Kshatriya, “the 
enemy of repose,” and that of the brother of 


^ “I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over. 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths. 
Enclosing worship, ancient and modern cults, and all 
Between ancient and modern .... 

Peace be to you sceptics, despairing shades. . . . 

Among you I can take my place just as well as among 
others. ...” (Song of Myself). 

“I believe materialism is true and spiritualism is true. . . 

(With Antecedents in Birds of Passage). 

In the same collection he raises the same protest as Kama- 
krishna against all attempt to found a theory or a new school 
upon him : 

“I charge that there be no theory or school founded out of me. 
I charge you to leave all free, as I have left all free.” 

(Myself and Mine). 

Finallv, like Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. he refused 
categorically to take part in politics, and showed aversion for all 
social action proceeding by exterior means. (Cf. the discourses 
delivered to H. Traubel : tVith Walt Whitman in Camden, pp. 108 
and 216.) The only reform he sought was an inner one : ”Let 
each man, of whatever class or situation, cultivate and enrich 
humanity!” 

“ In the collection : From Noon to Starry Night : 

“All is Truth. ... 

I see that there are really .... no lies after all. . . . 

And that each thing exactly represents itself and what has 
preceded it.” 

' “Nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s" self is. . . . 
I, who am curious about each, am not curious about God. . . . 
Nor do 1 understand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself. . . . 

Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own 
face in the glass.” (Song of Myself). 

“It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great. 

It is I who am great or to great. . . . 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to 
one single individual — namely to You.” 

(By Blue Ontarians Shore). 
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war, fearing neither danger nor death, but 
calling them rather* — ^the worship rendered to 
the Terrible, an interpretation recalling the 
dark yet magnificent confidences of Viveka- 
nanda to Sister Nivedita during their dream- 
like pilgrimage in the Himalayas?* 

At the same time I can see clearly what 
Vivekananda would have disliked in Whitman 
— the ridiculous mixture of The New York 
Herald and the Gitd, which awoke the fine smile 
of Emerson : his metaphysical journalism, his 
small shopkeeper’s wisdom, picked up from 
dictionaries — his eccentric affectation of a 
bearded Narcissus, his collosal complacency 
with regard to himself and his people — ^his 
democratic Americanism, with its childish 
vanity and expansive vulgarity, ever seeking 
the limelight ; all these must have roused the 
aristocratic disdain of the great Indian. 
Especially would Vivekananda have had no 
patience with the compromising coquettings 
of his idealism with the forbidden joys of 
“metaphysics”, spiritualism, and intercourse 


' “I am the enemy of repose and give the others like for 
like, 

My words are made of dangerous weapons, full of death. 

1 am born of the same elements from which war is born.” 

(Drum-Taps), 

* “I take you specially to be mine, your terrible rude forms. 
(Mother, bend down, bend close to me your face.) 

I know not what these plots, and wars, and determents 
are for. 

I know not the fruition of success, but I know that 
through war and crime your work goes on.” 

(By Blue Ontar%o*s Shore), 

Cf, Vivekananda, p. 164 of this volume. 
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with spirits, etc. . . But such differences 
would not have prevented this mighty 
lover from being drawn by Vivekananda’s 
magnetic soul. And in point of fact, the 
contact took place later ; for we have proof 
that Vivekananda read Leaves of Grass in 
India, and that he called Whitman “the 
Sannyasin of America,”* thus acknowledg- 
ing their common parentage. Is it to be 
believed that he did not make this discovery 
until the end of his stay in America, because, 


^ One of his last poems ; Continuities (from the collection. 
Sands at Seventy) is inspired (he says so himself) by a con- 
versation with a spirit. He had a firm belief repeated many 
times in the real return of the dead among the quick: 

“The living look upon the corpse with their eyesight, 
But without eyesight lingers a different livi^ and looks 
curiously on the corpse.’^ (To Think of Time), ^ 
“Living beings, identities, now doubtless near us in the 
air that we know not of/' {Starting from Paumanok). 

He was convinced of the distinction between “a real body*' 
and an “excremental body’* : 

“The corpse you will leave will be but excrementitious. 

(But) yourself spiritual bodily, that is eternal will 

surely escape.” 

(Cf. To One Shortly to Die from the collection Whispers of 
Heavenly Death,) * 

“Myself discharging my excrementitious body, to be burn’d, 
or render’d to powder or buried. 

My real body doubtless left to me for other spheres.’' 

(A Song of Joys), 

‘ Cf. the great Life of the Swami Vivekananda by his dis- 
ciples, Vol. lU; p. 199. It was at Lahore towards tne end of 
1897, a short time after his return from .^^erica. that Viveka- 
nanda found a copy of Leaves of Grass in the library of one 
of his Indian hosts, Tirtha Ram Goswami (who later went to 
America under the name of Swami Ramtirtha^ but who was 
then a Professor of Mathematics at a College in Lahore). He 
asked leave to take it away to read or to re-read it (it is not 
possible to decide which from the words of the account), and 
It adds : “He to call Whitman 'the Sanny&sin of America.’ ’’ 

But whether this judgment was prior or subsequent to that 
date is impossible to determine. 
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during the course of it, no mention of the 
relationship was published by his disciples in 
detail ? 

Whatever the truth may be, the spirit of 
Whitman was there, attesting that America 
was ready to listen to Indian thought. That 
spirit acted as her forerunner. The old 
prophet of Camden had solemnly announced 
the arrival of India : 

“To us, my city, . . . 

The Originatress comes. 

The nest of languages, the bequeather of 
poems, the race of old. . . . 

The race of Brahma comes.’” 

He opened his arms to the Pilgrim of 
India and confided him to America, “the nave 
of democracy” : 

“The past is also stored in thee. . . . 

Thou earnest great companions. 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this dav with 
thee.”“ 

It is clear then that the Indian biographers 
o^. Vivekananda have been regrettably remiss 
in not putting Whitman in the front rank of 
those, who.se thought did the honours of the 
New World to the stranger guest.* 


* A Broadway Pageant, 

^ Thou Mother with Thy Equal Brood, 

* Apart from the differences of view that might exist 
between M. Holland and the authors of The Life of the Swami 
Vivekananda about Whitman, the plan of the Life itself 

S recluded any consideration of the '^forerunners’* whom 
1. Holland considers in this chapter. Besides M. Holland him- 
self admits that Whitman’s influence was very little in America. — 
Publisher. 
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But having put him in his proper place 
near Vivekananda, shoulder to shoulder and 
with equally broad shoulders, we must be 
careful not to exaggerate his influence in 
America. This Homer of “En-masse’” did not 
succeed in conquering the masses. The 
annunciator of the great destinies of Demo- 
cracy in America died misunderstood and 
almost unnoticed by the Democrats of the New 
World. The singer of the “Divine Average’” 
was only loved and revered by a small group 
of chosen artists and exceptional men — and 
perhaps more in England than in the United 
States. 

But this is true of almost all real pre- 
cursors. And it does not make them any the 
less the true representatives of their people that 
their people ignore them. In them is liberated 
out of due time the profound energies hidden 
and compressed within the human masses : 
they announce them ; sooner or later they 


* “One’s-Self 1 sing, a simple separate person. 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-masse.” 
These are the first words of Inscriptwns at the beginning of 
the book. " 

"‘And mine (my word), a word of the modern, the word 
En-masse. 

A word of faith that never balks. ...” (Song of Myself). 

“ “O, such themes, — equalities, O Divine average ! ” 

(Starting from Paumanok). 

He announces for the future “Liberty and the divine 
average.” 

(And Walk These Broad Majestic Days of Peace from the 
collection : From Noon to Starry Night). 

And his last word, his poem, Good-bye my Fancy, proclaims 
again : 

“I chant the common bulk, the general average horde.” 
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come to light. The genius of Whitman was 
the index of the hidden soul sleeping— (she is 
not yet wide awake)— in the ocean depths of 
his people of the United States. 



V 


THE RREACHING IN AMERICA 

The whole of the spiritual manifestations 
that I have just explained in brief (I delegate 
their deep study to the future historian of the 
new Soul of the West), will have made it clear 
that the thought of the United States, thus 
fermenting and working for half a century, was 
more ready than any in the West to receive 
Vivekananda. 

Hardly had he begun to preach than men 
and women athirst for his message came flock- 
ing to him. They came from all parts : from 
salons and universities, sincere and pure 
Christians and sincere free-thinkers and 
agnostics. What struck Vivekananda — what 
strikes us still today — ^was the existence side 
by side in that young and old globe, for ever 
the enigma, the hope and the fear of the futui;e, 
of the mghest and the most sinister forces, an 
immense thirst for truth, and an immense 
thirst for the false, absolute disinterestedness 
and an unclean worship of gold, childlike 
sincerity and the charlatanism of the fair. 
Despite sudden outbreaks of passion, to which 
his not-headed character was prone, Viveka- 
nanda was great enough to keep the balance 
between sympathy and antipathy ; he always 
recognised the virtues and the real energy of 
Anglo-Saxon America. 
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In point of fact, although on this soil he 
founded works more enduring than elsewhere 
in Europe, he never felt the earth so solid under 
his feet as he did later in England. But there 
was nothing great in the new America which 
he did not handle with respect, which he did not 
try to understand and to hold up to his com- 
patriots as an example to be admired, such as 
economic policy, industrial organisation, public 
instruction, museums and art galleries, the 
progress of science, hygienic institutions and 
social welfare work. The blood rose to his 
face when he compared the magniheent efforts 
made with regard to the last of these by the 
United States and the liberality of public 
expenditure for the public good to the social 
apathy of his own country. For, although he 
was always ready io scourge the hard pride of 
the West, he was still readier to humiliate that 
of India under the crushing example of 
Western social work. 

“Ah ! butchers ! ” he cried, when he came 
o?jt of a model prison for women, where the 
delinquents were humanely treated, as he 
compared the cruel indifference of the Indians 
towards the poor and weak, unable to help 
themselves. “No religion on earth preaches 
the dignity of humanity in such a lofty strain 
I as Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads 
j upon the necks of the poor and the low in such 
i a fashion as Hinduism. Religion is not at 
fault, but it is the Pharisees and Saducees.” 

And so he never ceased to beseech, to 
stimulate, to harry the youth of India : 
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“Gird up your loins, my boys ! I am called 
by the Lord for this. . . . The hope lies in you 
— in the meek, the lowly, but the faithful. . . . 
Feel for the miserable and look up for help — 
it shall come. I have travelled twelve years 
with this load in my heart and this idea in my 
head. I have gone from door to door of the 
so-called rich and great. With a bleeding 
heart I have crossed half the world to this 
strange land seeking for help. . . . The Lord 
. . . . will help me. I may perish of cold and 
hunger in this land, but I bequeath to you, 
young men, this sympathy, this struggle for the 
poor, the ignorant, the oppressed. . . . Go 
. . . . down on your faces before Him and 
make a great sacrifice, the sacrifice of a whole 
life for them .... these three hundred 
millions, going down and down every day. . . . 
Glory unto the Lord, we will succeed. 
Hundreds will fall in the struggle — hundreds 
will be ready to take it up. . . . Faith — 
sympathy. Life is nothing, death is nothing 
.... Glory unto the Lord — march on, thi 
Lord is our General. Do not look back to see 
who falls — ^forward — onward ! . . . .” 

And this magnificent letter, inspired by the 
spectacle of the noble social philanthropy of 
America, ends on a note of hope, which shows 
that he who could scourge the Tartuffes of the 
Christian faith, felt more than any other the 
breath of Amor-Caritas,^ animating this same 
faith in its sincerity : 


* ^mor-Cantas^ Blessed Love. — Tranalator. 
6 
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“I am here amongst the children of the Son 
of Mary, and the Lord Jesus will help me.”* 

No, he was never the man to trouble about 
religious barriers. He was to utter this great 
truth : * 

“It is well to be born into a church, but it 
is terrible to die there.” 

To the scandalised outcries of bigots — 
Christian or Hindu — who felt themselves called 
upon to guard the closed doors of their 
exclusive faiths so that no infidel might enter, 
he replied : 

“I do not care whether they are Hindus, or 
Mohammedans or Christians, but those that 
love the Lord will always command my service. 
Plunge into the fire, my children. . . . Every- 
thing will come to you, if you only have 
faith.,. . . Let each one of us pray day and 
night for the downtrodden milhons in India, 
who are held fast by poverty, priestcraft and 
tyranny — pray day and night for them. ... I 
am no metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, no 
saint. I am poor, I love the poor. . . . Who 
feels in India for the two himdred millions of 
men and women sunken for ever in poverty 
and ignorance ? Where is the way out ? . . . . 
who will bring the light to them? Let these 
people be your €k>d. . . . Him I call a Mahat- 


' The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, Chap. LXXVII. 
Letter written at the beginning of his stay in America before 
the opening of the Parliament of Religions. 

He translated a few chapters of The Imitation of Chriet 
into Bengali and wrote a preface to it. 

‘In Londoni 1885. 
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man (great soul) whose heart bleeds for the 
poor. ... So long as the millions live in 
hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a 
traitor, who having been educated at their 
expense, pay^ not the least heed to them ! . . 

And so he never forgot for a single day the 
primary idea of his mission, the same whose 
talons had gripped him as he travelled across 
India from the North to the South, from the 
South to the North between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin : — to save his people, body and 
soul (the body first : bread first !), to mobilise 
the whole world to help him in his task by 
widening his appeal until it became the cause 
of the people, the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed of the whole world. Give and take I 
Let there be no more talk of the hand stretched 
out for charity falling in pity from above. 
Equality! He who receives, gives, and gives 
as inuch as he receives, if not more. He receives 
life, he gives life, he gives God. For all the 
ragged, the dying, the poor of India are God. 
Under the pressure of the suffering and out? 
rage grinding down the peoples throughout the 
ages, the wine of the Eternal Spirit flows, 
ferments and is concentrated. 'Take and 
drink! They also can use the words of the 
Sacrament: “For this is my Blood.” They 
are the Christ of the nations. 

And so in Yivekananda’s eyes the task was 
a double one : to take to India the money and 
goods acquired by Western civilisation ; to 

' The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, Chapter LXXXllI. 
Letter to his Indian disciples about 1894-1895. 
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take to the West the spiritual treasures of 
India. A loyal exchange. A fraternal and 
mutual help. 

It was not only the material goods of the 
West that he counted, but social and moral 
goods as well. We have just read the cry torn 
from him by the spirit of humanity which a 
great self-respecting nation felt bound to show 
even to those she had been obliged to condemn. 
He was filled with admiration and emotion by 
the apparent democratic equality inherent in 
the spectacle of a millionaire and a working 
woman elbowing each other in the same tram- 
way, and he gave it a greater significance than 
it deserved ; for he did not realise the remorse- 
lessness of the machine, grinding down all who 
fell.' He therefore felt more poignantly the 
murderous inequality of the castes and the out- 
casts of India : 

“India’s doom was sealed,” he wrote, 
“the very day they invented the word 
MLECHCHHA (the non-Hindu, the man 
outside) and stopped from communion with 
others.” 

He preached the primordial necessity of 


^ Later his eyes were opened. On his second journey to 
America he tore aside the mask : and the social vices and the 
pride of race, of faith and of colour api^ared in all their naked- 
ness to choke him. He, who had said in his beautiful discourse 
of September 19 , 1898 , at the Parliament of Religions : **Hail, 
Columbia, motherland of liberty! It has been g:iven to thee, 
who never dipped her hand in her neighbour’s blood 
discovered the devouring imperialism of the Dollar, and was 
angry that he had been deceived. He said to Miss MacLeod, 
who repeated it to me : “So America is just the same ! So 
she will not be the instrument to accomplish the work, but 
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“an organisation that will teach Hindus mutual 
help and appreciation” after the pattern of 
Western democracies.^ 

He further admired the high intellectual 
attainments bf so many American women and 
the noble use they made of their freedom. He 
compared their emancipation with the seclu- 
sion of Indian women, and the memory of the 
hidden sufferings of one of his dead sisters 
made it a labour of love for him to work for 
their emancipation.^ 

No racial pride was allowed to prevent him 
from stating the social superiority of the West 
in so many ways for he wished his people to 
profit from it. 

But his pride would accept nothing except 
on a basis of equal return. He was keenly 
aware that he carried to the Western world, 
caught in the snare of its own demon of action 
and practical reason (he would have said : of 
physical reason), freedom through the spirit, 
the key to God contained in man and possessed 
by even the most destitute of Indians. Thfe 
belief in man, which he found so highly 
developed in young America, was for him only 
the first step, the point of attack'. Far from 
wishing to lessen it, as is the case with some 


China or Russia” (zneaninff: the realisation of the double allied 
mission of the West and the East). 

' Letter quoted ( 1894 - 1895 ). 

^ During his first journey, part of the money earned by his 
lectures was sent to a foundation for Hindu widows at 
Baranagore. And soon the idea took shape in his mind of send- 
ing to India Western teachers devoted to the formation of a 
new intellectual generation of Hindu women. 

* ‘*ln spiritufQity the Americans are very inferior to us. 
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forms of European Christianity, his energy 
recognised in it a younger sister of good birth, 
but so blinded by the new sun that she walked 
blindly with rash and precipitate steps along 
the edge of the abyss. He believdd that he was 
called upon to endow her with sight, to guide 
her to the beyond, the terrace of life from 
whence she could see God. 

* 

In America, therefore, he undertook a 
series of apostolic campaigns with the object 
of spreading over this immense spiritual stretch 
of fallow land the Vedantic seed, and water- 
ing it with Ramakrishna’s rain of love. From 
the former he himself was to select such parts 
as were appropriate to the American public on 
account of their logical reasoning. He had 
avoided all mention of the latter, his Master, 
although he had preached his word. This 
omission was due to the modesty of passionate 
love, and even when he decided to speak 
directly of him to several very intimate dis- 
ciples,' he forbade them to make this touching 
act of grace public. 

He quickly shook himself free from Yankee 
lecturing organisations with their fixed 

But their society is very superior to ours.” (Letter to his 
disciples at Madras.) 

^It was in June. 1895, at Thousand Island Park, on the river 
St. Lawrence, that he seems to have revealed for the first time 
in America to a group of chosen hearers the existence of Rama- 
krishna. And it was on February 24, 1896, at New York, that 
he finished a series of lectures by his beautiful discourse: Mp 
Master. Even then he refused to publish it ; and when on his 
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itineraries drawn up by managers, who 
exploited and embarrassed him by beating the 
big drum as if he were a circus turn.* It was 
at Detroit, where he stayed for six weeks, in 
1894, that he threw off the insufferable yoke 
of such binding engagements. He besought 
his friends to have the contract cancelled, 
though at considerable pecuniary loss.“ It was 
at Detroit, too, that he met her, who, of all his 
Western disciples, was to be with Sister 
Nivedita (Miss Margaret Noble) the closest to 
his thought : she took the name of Sister 
Christine (Miss Greenstidel). 

From Detroit he returned to New York at 
the beginning of the winter of 1894. He was at 
first monopolised by a group of rich friends, 
who were far more interested in him as the 


return to India surprise was expressed at bis refusal, he replied 
with burning humility: 

did not allow it to be published as I have done injustice 
to my Master. My Master never condemned anything or any^ 
body. But while 1 was speaking of him, I criticised the American 
people for their dollar-worshipping spirit. That day 1 learnt the 
lesson that I am not yet fit to talk of him.” 

(Reminiscences of a disciple, published in The Veddnta Keaari 
of January-Februarv, 1928.) 

* 1 have in my hands an advertising proraectus, in which the 
headlines announce him in large letters as *|One of the Giants of 
the Plaliorm.” His portrait is included with four inscriptions, 
proclaiming at the four cardinal points, that he is: ”An Orator 
bv Divine Right ; A Model Representative of his Race ; A Perfect 
Master of the English Language ; The Sensation of the World’s 
Fair Parliament.” llie announcement does not fail to enumerate 
his moral and physical advantages, especially his physical, his 
bearing, his height, the colour of his skin and clothing — ^with 
attestations from those who had seen him, heard him, and tried 
him. So might an elephant or a patent medicine have been 
described. 

^ ‘ From that time he went idone from town to town, at the 
invitation of such or such a society, giving sometimes as many 
as twelve or fourteen lectures in a w^k. At the end of a year 
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man of the day than in his message. But he 
could not bear much restraint. He wanted to 
be alone and his own master. He was tired 
of this kind of steeple-chase, which allowed 
nothing lasting to be founded ; l>e decided to 
form a band of disciples and to start a free 
course. Rich friends with their offers to 
“finance” him made intolerable conditions : 
they would have forced him to meet only the 
exclusive society of “the right people.” He 
was transported with rage and cried : 

“Shiva ! Shiva ! Has it ever come to 
pass that a great work has been grown by the 
rich! It is the brain and heart that creates 
and not the purse. . . .”* 

Several devoted and comparatively poor 
students undertook the financial responsibility 
of the work. In an “undesirable” quarter some 
sordid rooms were rented. They were 
unfurnished. One sat where one could — ^he on 
the floor, ten or twelve standing up. Then it 
became necessary to open the door leading to 
the staircase ; people were piled up on the 
steps and landing. Soon he had to consider 
moving into larger quarters. His first course 
lasted from February to June, 1895,® and in it 
he explained the Vpanishads. Every day he 
instructed several chosen disciples in the 
exercise of the double method of Raja Yoga 
and Jn&na Yoga — ^the first more especiafly 

he had visited all the important towns from the Atlantic coast 
to the Mississippi. 

‘ Sister Christine : Unpublished Memoirs. 

* At the same time he gave another series of public lectures 
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psycho-physiological, aiming at concentration 
through control of the vital energies by the 
subordination of the organism to the mind, by 
silence imposed on the agitation of inner 
currents so. that nothing but the clear voice 
of the Being' might make itself heard — ^the 
second, purely intellectual, and akin to 
scientific reason, seeking the unification of the 
spirit with the Universal Law, the Absolute 
Reality : the Science-Religion. 

About June, 1895, he had finished writing 
his famous treatise on Raja Yoga, dictated to 
Miss S. E. Waldo (afterwards Sister Haridasi), 
which was to attract the attention of American 
physiologists, like William James, and later 
to rouse the enthusiasm of Tolstoy.* In the 
second, part of this volume I shall speak again 
of this ’mystic method, as well as of the other 
chief Yogas. It is to be feared that this, with 
its more physiological character, only exercised 
the great attraction it had in America because 
she took it in its most practical sense, as pro- 
mising material power. A giant with the brain 
of a child, this people is only interested as a 
rule in ideas whieh they can turn to their 


on Hindu religion to the Brooklyn Ethical Association. The 
proceeds enabled him to pay the expenses of his private classes. 

' India has never had the monopoly of such inner discipline. 
The great Christian mystics of the West both knew and practised 
it. Vivekananda was aware of this fact, and often invoked their 
example. But India alone has made of the practice a precise 
science determined by centuries of experiment and open to all 
without distinction of creed. 

* Cf, in the most recent editions of my Life of Tolatoy, the 
additional chapter : “The Response of Asia to Tolstoy.** Tolstoy 
came to know Vivekananda*s Rdfa Yoga in the New York edition 
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advantage. Metaphysics and religion are 
transmuted into false applied sciences, their 
object being the attainment of power, riches 
and health — ^the kingdom of this world. 
Nothing could wound Vivekananda more 
deeply. For all truly spiritual Hindu masters, 
spirituality is an end in itself, their sole object 
is to realise it ; they cannot forgive those who 
subordinate its pursuit to the acquisition of 
all kinds of power over material means ! 
Vivekananda was particularly bitter in his 
condemnation of what to him was the 
unpardonable sin. But perhaps it would have 
been better “not to tempt the devil,” so to 
speak, but to have led American intelligence 
into other paths at first. He probably 
realised it himself ; for during the following 
winter his lessons were concerned with the 
other Yoga. At this time he was still at the 
experimental stage. The young Master was 
testing his power over men of another race ; 
and he had not yet decided how he ought to 
exercise that power. 

It was immediately after ( June-July, 1895), 
during the period oi summer weeks spent 
among a chosen band of devoted souls at the 
Thousand Island Park, that Vivekananda 
definitely decided, according to the evidence of 
Sister Christine, on his plan of action.* On a 
hill near a forest above the river St. Lawrence 


of 1896, as well as a work dedicated by Vivekananda to Rama> 
krishna in a posthumous edition of 1965, Madras. 

* For this vital period at the Thousand Island Park the 
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on an estate generously placed at the Master’s 
disposal for his exposition of the Vedanta, a 
dozen chosen disciples were gathered together. 
He opened his meditations by a reading from 
the Gospel* according to St. John. And for 
seven weeks, not only did he explain the sacred 
books of India, but (a more important 
education from his point of view) he sought to 
awaken the heroic energy of tlie souls placed 
in his hands : “liberty”, “courage”, “chastity”, 
“the sin of self-depreciation,” etc. Such were 
some of the themes of his Interviews. 

“Individuality is my motto,” he wrote to 
Abhayananda, “I have no ambition beyond 
training individuals.’” 

He said again : 

“If I succeed in my life to help one single 
man to attain freedom, my labours will not 
have been in vain.” 

Following the intuitive method of Rama- 
krishna, he never spoke above the heads of 
his listeners to the vague entity called the 
Public by most orators and preachers ; he 
seemed to address each one separately. For, 
as he said, “one single man contains within 
himself the whole universe.”* The nucleus of 
the Cosmos, is in each individual. Mighty 
founder of’ an Order though he was, he 


Unpublished Memoirs of Sister Christine provide information of 
the greatest importance. 

"Autumn, 1895. 

’ In 1890, at the beginning of his wanderings in India, he had 
gone into ecstasy under a banyan at the edge of a stream, where 
iiie identity of the macrocosm and the microcosm and the whole 
universe contained in an atom had appeared to him. 
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remained essentially a Sannyasin to the end,* 
and he wished to give birth to Sannyasins, free 
men of God. And so his conscious and definite 
object in America was to free certain chosen 
souls and to make them in their turn the 
disseminators of liberty. 

During the summer of 1895, several 
Western disciples responded to his call, and 
he initiated some of them." But they proved 

^ He was eeaseles.sly consumed with a burning desire for the 
free life. “1 long, Oh, 1 long for my rags, my shaven head, 
my sleep under the trees, and my food from begging . . . 
(January, 1805). 

His beautiful Song of the Sannyasin dates from the middle 
of this same year, 189.5. 

■ Sister Christine has left us portraits, not without humour, 
of the personalities of these fir.st American disciples, disappoint- 
ing, as was only to be expected, as some of them turned out to 
be. Particularly noteworthy are— the tumultuous Marie-Louise 
(who took the name of Abhayananda), a naturalised French- 
woman, well known in Socialist circles of New V’ork : — The 
complex and tormented Leon Lansberg (Kripananda), a Russian 
Jew by birth, a very intelligent New York journalist: — Stella, 
an old actress, wdio sought in Raja Yoga the fountain of youth : — 
the excellent little old man, Dr. Wight, with his sweet and modest 
Antigone, Miss Ruth Ellis, both athirst for spirituality. Then 
there were his disciples and friends of the first rank : Miss S. E. 
Waldo of Brooklyn (later Sister Haridasi), who has preserved for 
us in writing Vivekananda’s first lecture cycle and to whom he 
accorded (spring 1896) the privilege of instruction in the theory 
and practice of Raja Yoga; — Mrs. Ole Bull, the wife of a 
celebrated Norwegian artist, a friend of Andersen, who was one 
of the mo.st generous donors to Vivekananda’s work: — Miss 
Jo.sephine MacLeod, to who.se reminiscences I owe so much: — Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Leggett of New York :---4*rof. Wright of 
Harvard, the providential friend of Vivekananda’s arrival in 
America. 

Finally comes the one nearest to his heart, the quiet Mary 
at the feet of her Mes.siah — Miss Grecnstidel (Sister Christine), 
who gathered and treasured within herself the spirit of the 
Master, as it was poured forth in audible monologues. 

At Greenacre on the coast of Maine for several days he 
soliloquised in front of Christine without seeming to notice her 
presence, searching for the path and examining idl the problems 
of his life point by point from different angles. And at the end, 
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themselves later to be of very different calibre. 
Vivekananda does not appear to have possessed 
the eagle glance of Kamakrishna, who at sight 
infallibly plunged into the depths of passing 
souls, unveiling their past as well as their 
future, seeing them naked.* The Swami 
gathered chaff and wheat in his wake — content 
to let the morrow winnow the grain and scatter 
the chaff to the winds. But among their 
number he selected some devoted disciples, 
the greatest prize with the exception of Sister 
Christine being the young Englishman, 
J. J. Goodwin, who gave him his whdle life : 
from the end of 1895 he was Vivekananda’s 
self-appointed Secretary — his right hand the 
Master called him — and it is especially to him 
that we owe the preservation of the seed sown 
in America. 

Ilis stay in the United States was broken 
from August to December, 1895, by a visit to 
England, of which I shall speak later. It was 
resumed in the winter and lasted until the 
middle of April, 1896. He carried on his 
Vedantic instruction by two series of lectures 
and by private classes in New York ; the first 
in December, 1895, on the Karn^a Yoga (the 


when she softly expressed her wonder at the contradictory 
judgments he had expressed, he said: “DonH you understand? 
I was thinking aloud.” 

For, Vivekananda for his own satisfaction needed to put his 
own inner debates into words. 

* Whenever the Swami liked, he also could see clearly into the 
past, present and future of those that came to him. But he 
deliberately refrained from doing so. (See The Life of the Swami 
Vivekananda, Vol. II, pp. 8^-86.) He helped them provided 
there was some fitness to receive. He knew the help would not 
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way of God through work), whose exposition is 
supposed to be his masterpiece, and the second 
in February, 1896, on Bhakti Yoga (the way 
of Love). 

He spoke in all kinds of places in New 
York, Boston and Detroit, before popular 
audiences, before the Metaphysical Society of 
Hartford, before the Ethical Society of 
Brooklyn, and before students and professors 
of philosophy at Harvard.^ At Harvard he 
was offered the Chair of Oriental Philosophy, 
at Columbia the Chair of Sanskrit. At New 
York utider the presidency of Mr. Francis 
Leggett he organised the Vedanta Society, 
which was to become the centre of the 
Vedantist movement in America. 

His motto was; tolerance and religious 
universalism. The three years of travel in the 
New World, the perpetual contact with the 
thought and faith of the West, had ripened his 
ideal of a universal religion. But in return 
his Hindu intelligence had received a shock. 
He felt the necessity for a complete and 
thorough reorganisation of the great religious 
and philosophical thought of India, if it was 
to recover its conquering force and power to 
advance, and penetrate and fertilise the West — 
a view he had already stated in Madras in 1893.* 


be in vain. He was too full of loving kindness to easily refuse 
anyone. — Publisher, 

^ Of particular importance was the lecture he gave at Harvard 
on The Philosophy of the Vedanta, and the discussion that 
followed (March 25, 1896). 

‘ “The time has come for the propaganda of the faith .... 
The Hinduism of the Rishis must become dynamic. . . ,** After 
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Its jungle of ideas and interlaced forms 
required to be put in order and its great 
systems classified round several stable pivots 
of the universal spirit. The apparently con- 
tradictory conceptions in Indian metaphysics 
(the Absolute Unity of Advaitism, “qualified” 
Unity, and Duality), which clashed even in 
the Vpanishads, needed to be reconciled and 
the bridge built joining them to the conceptions 
of Western metaphysics by the establishment 
of a table of comparison destined to set forth 
all the points of relationship between the 
profound views of the oldest Himalayan 
philosophy and the principles admitted by 
modern science. He himself wished to write 
this Maximum Testamentum, this Universal 
Gospel, and he urged his Indian disciples to 
help him in the choice of the necessary 
materials for this reconstruction. He main- 
tained that it was a case of translating Hindu 
thought into European language, to “make out 
of dry Philosophy and the intricate Mythology 
and queer startling Psychology a religion which 
shall be easy, simple, popular, and at the same 
time meet the requirements of the highest 
minds.’” 

That such an enterprise was not without 
the risk of changing the authentic design of 
the age-old tapestry, might easily be said — 

having concentrated on itself for centuries it must come out of 
itself. 

* “The abstract Advaita must become living— poetic — in every- 
day life ; out of the hopelessly intricate Mythology must come 
concrete moral forms ; and out of bewildering Yogism must 
come the most scientific and practical Psychology.” 
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and was said — by orthodox Hindus and 
European Indianists. But Vivekananda did 
not believe them. He claimed on the contrary 
that so the great lines, covered by embroideries 
falsifying their truth, the original and profound 
essence, would be cleared, and he expressed this 
view on many occasions.’ 

Moreover for a mind such as his, religion 
can never be fixed for ever in certain texts, 
under whatever form they may appear. It 
progressed. If it stopped for a single instant 
it died. His universal ideal was always in 
motion. It was to be fertilised by the constant 
union of the East and the West, neither of them 
fixed in one doctrine or one point of time, but 
both living and advancing. And one of the 
objects of the Vedanta Society was to watch 
that a continual interchange of men and ideas 
took place, so that the circulation of the blood 
of thought should be regular and bathe the 
entire body of humanity. 

' But I must add that when he returned to India, he felt 
anew too forcibly the beauty and the Hying verily of the 
mythological forms of his people to sacrifice them to any pre> 
conceived idea of a radical simplification for which he had been 
perhaps disposed in America under the direct pressure of the 
Western spirit. The problem thenceforward was how to 
harmonise everything without renouncing anything. 
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AND EUROPE 

U^NDER the dry and brilliant sky of New 
York with its electric atmosphere, Viveka- 
nanda’s genius for action burned like a torch 
and consumed him in the midst of a world of 
frenzied activity. His expenditure of power in 
thought, writing, and impassioned speech 
dangerously compromised his health. When 
he came out of the crowds into whom he had 
infused his enlightened spirit,’ he longed for 
nothing but “a corner apart” and “to lie there 
and die.” His brief life, already wasted by the 
illness to which he succumbed, was further 
shortened by the agony of such overstrain. He 
never recovered from it,” and it was about this 
time that he felt the approach of death. He 
actually said : 


* All witnesses agree in attesting to his overwhelming 
expenditure of energy, which at these meetings was communicated 
to the public like an electric charge. Some hearers came out 
exhausted and had to rest for several days as from a nervous 
shock. Sister Christine said : * **His power was sometimes over- 
whelming.” He was called ”the Lightning Orator.” In his last 
^ssion in America he gave as many as seventeen lectures a week 
and private classes twice a d^. And his was no case of abstract 
and prepared dissertation. Every thought was passion, every 
word was faith. Every lecture was a torrential improvisation. 

‘‘ The first symptoms of diabetes (of which he died before his 
fortieth year) appeared during his adolescence, when he was 
seventeen or eighteen. [Then he really had an attack of malaria. 
— Publisher. 1 
7 
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“My day is done.” 

But the great game and his heroic mission 
always recalled him. 

It was thought that a journey to Europe 
would distract him, but wherever he went he 
always spent himself. He stayed three times 
in England,' from September to the end of 
November, 1895, from April to the end of July, 
1896, from October to December 16, 1896. 

The impression it made on him was even 
deeper than that made by America and much 
more unexpected. Certainly he had nothing 
to complain of in the latter ; for despite 
antipathies that he came up against and the 
Vanity Fair he was obliged to avoid, he had 
found there the most delicate sympathy,® the 
most devoted helpers and a virgin soil crying 
aloud to be sown. 

But from the moment that he set foot in 
the Old World, he breathed a quite different 
atmosphere of intellectuality. Here was no 


He had also suffered in India from numerous and violent 
attacks of malaria. He had almost died of diphtheria con- 
trpcted on one of his pilgrimages. During the great journev of 
two years through India he had abused his powers, making 
excessive journeys, half naked and underfed ; it had happened 
several times that he had fallen fiunting for want of food. 
Then was superimposed the overwork in America. 

* He came through Paris in August, 1895, before going to 
London. But he only gave it a brief glance this first time 
(visiting museums, cathedrals, the tomb of Napoleon), and his 
aominant impression was of an artistic people, highly gifted. 
He was to see France more at leisure five years later from July 
to October, 1900. We shall return to this again. 

* One of its expressions which touched him most was towards 
the end of 1894 at the close of a lecture on the Ideals of Indian 
Women, wherein he had rendered pious homage to his mother— 
letter to his mother at Christmas from the ladies of Boston. 
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longer the empty and barbarous aspiration of 
a young people to overestimate the will, which 
made it fling itself on the Yoga of energy — the 
Raja Yoga — in order to demand of it, even 
while they deformed it, infantile and unhealthy 
secrets for the conquest of the world. Here the 
labour of a thousand years of thought was to 
go direct to the teachings of India, to that 
which for Vivekananda the Advaitist was also 
Llie essential : to the methods of knowledge, to 
the Jnana Yoga. Hence in explaining it to 
Europe, he could start above the primary class : 
for Europe was capable of judging it with 
s<‘ience and precision. 

Although in the United States Viveka- 
nunda had met several intellectuals of mark, 
such as Professor Wright, the philosopher 
William James,' and the great electrician 


' It was Mrs. Ole Bull who brought Vivekananda and William 
James together. The latter invited the young Swami to visit 
him and followed his teaching on lluja Yoga with close attention. 
It is said that he practised it. 

Vivekananda’s disciples tend to believe that their Master 
exercised an influence over William James. ^ They quote^ certain 
passages of American philosophy (Pragmatism), recognising in 
Vedintism the most logical and extreme of the monist systems, 
and in Vivekananda the most representative of the Vedantist 
missionaries. But that does not mean that William James had 
adopted these doctrines himself. He was and always remained 
an observer. Although mediocrely endowed for ‘Religious ex- 
perience (he acknowledges it frankly), he nevertheless devoted 
a famous book to it. [The original work, The Varietiee of 
Religious Experience, apjieared in New York, Jime, 190S. James 
therein reproduced two series of lectures given in 1901 and 1902 
in Edinburgh.] There is no doubt that Vivekananda con- 
tributed indirectly to the birth of the book. But James only 
quotes him by virtue of example among many others in the 
Chapter X on Mysticism, ^n twice among the Indian mystics 
(quotation from Rdja To^a), and lastly at the conclusion of 
all the witnesses of mysticism drawn from all countries and all 
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Nicolas Tesla,* who had shown a sympathetic 
interest in him,“ they were in general novices in 
the field of Hindu metaphysical speculation 
with everything to learn, like the graduates of 
philosophy at Harvard. 

In Europe Vivekananda was to measure 
himself against the masters of Indology, such 
as Max Muller and Paul Deussen. The great- 
ness of philosophical and philological science 
in the West was revealed to him in all its 
patient genius and scrupulous honesty. He 
was touched to the depths by it and rendered 


times, thus rendering him just homage {Practical Vedanta and 
The Real and the Apparent Man). [But for further information 
on the subject, see pp. 444-45, Vol. II, The Life of the Swami 
Vivekananda — PuhUsher. \ 

It does not seem, however, that James drew as much as he 
might have done from the Swami ’s experiences, nor that the 
latter discovered to him the source of his thought : Kamakrishna. 
(James quotes him in passing carelessly from Max Muller's 
little book.) The importance of James’ book is that it seems 
to be at the cross-roads, where gaps are being made by mighty 
assaults from all sides in the scientific positivism of the last 
years of the nineteenth century, so naively sure of itself : the 
Subconscious of Myers, the Kclativity that was being rough hewn, 
Christian Science, the Vedantism of Vivekananda. The turning 
point of Western thought had come, the eve of the discovery 
of new continents. Vivekananda played his definite part in the 
great assault. But others even in the West had preceded him. 
And I think that the previous researches of Professor Starbuck 
in California (The Psychology of Religion) and his considerable 
collection of religious witnesses had inspired William James with 
the idea of his book rather than his knowledge of the Indian 
Swami. 

’ Nicolas Tesla was especially struck in Vivekananda’s teach- 
ing by the cosmogonic Samkhya theory and its relation to the 
modern theories of matter and force. We shall return to this 
point. 

“ Vivekananda also met in New York the highest representa- 
tives of Western science : Sir William Thomson (afterwards Lord 
Kelvin) and Professor Helmholtz. But they were Europeans 
whom the chance of an Electricity Congress had brought to 
America. 
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a more beautiful witness of love and veneration 
to it than any other has done to his people in 
India, quite ignorant of it, as he himself had 
l)een up to that time. 

But the discovery of England had 
reserved for him an emotion of quite a differ- 
ent order. He came as an enemy, and he was 
conquered. On his return to India he was to 
proclaim it with superb loyalty : 

“No one ever landed on English soil with 
more hatred in his heart for a race than I did 
for the English. . . . There is none among 
you .... who loves the English people more 
than I do now. . . .” 

And in a letter from England to an 
American disciple (October 8, 1896) : 

“My ideas about the English have been 
revolutionised.”* 

He discovered “a nation of heroes : the 
true Kshatriyas ! . . . brave and steady. . . . 
Their education is to hide their feelings and 
never to show them. But with all this heroic 
superstructure there is a deep spring of feeling 
in the English heart. If you once know how to 
reach it, he is your friend for ever. If he has 
once an idea put into his brain, it 'never comes 
out ; and the immense practicality and energy 
of the race makes it sprout up and immediately 
bear fruit. . . . They have solved the secret of 

' He also said with a touch of ironv : 

think I am beginning to see the Divine even inside the 
high and mighty Anglo-Indians, I think 1 am slowly approach- 
ing to that state when I would be able to love the very ^Devil* 
himself, if there were any.” (July 6 , 1896 ). 
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obedience without slavish cringing — great 
freedom with great law-abidingness.’” 

A race worthy of envy! She forces even 
those whom she oppresses to respect her. Even 
those who are the burning consciences of their 
subjected people and who wish to raise them — 
the Ram Mohun Roys, the Vivekanandas, the 
Tagores, the Gandhis — are obliged to recognise 
the greatness of the victor, and perhaps even 
the utility of loyal collaboration with her. In 
any case if they had to change their conquerors, 
they would not choose any other. With all the 
monstrous abuses of her domination she seems 
the one nation of all the West (and I include 
the whole of Europe and America in that term) 
to offer the greatest scope for the free develop- 
ment of Indian ideas. 

But while he admired her, Vivekananda 
never lost sight of his Indian mission. He 
meant to make use of England’s greatness in 
order to realise the spiritual dominion of India. 
He was to write : ® 

“The British Empire with all its drawbacks 
is the greatest machine that ever existed for 
the dissemination of ideas. I mean to put my 
ideas in the centre of this machine and they 
will spread all over the world. . . . Spiritual 
ideas have always come from the downtrodden 
(Jews and Greece).” 

During his first journey to London he was 
able to write to a disciple in Madras : 

^ I have composed this paragraph from extracts of the letter 
of 1896 and a famous lecture given in Calcutta. 

* To Mr. Francis Leggett, July 6, 1696. 
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“In England my work is really splendid.” 

His success had been immediate. The 
Press expressed great admiration for him. The 
moral figure of Vivekananda was compared to 
those of the highest religious apparitions — not 
only to those of his Indian forerunners, Ram 
Mohun Roy and Keshab, but to Buddha and 
to Christ.^ He was well received in aristocratic 
circles ; and even the heads of the churches 
showed their sympathy for him. ' 

During his second visit he opened regular 
classes of Vedantic instruction ; and, certain 
of an intelligent public, he started with the 
Yoga of the mind ; the Jnana Yoga.® In 
addition he gave several courses of lectures in 
a Piccadilly Picture Gallery, at Princes’ Hall, 
in clubs, to educational societies, at Annie 
Besant’s lodge, and to private circles. He felt 
the seriousness of his English hearers, in 
contrast to the superficial infatuation of the 
American public. Less brilliant, more con- 
servative than the Americans, the English at 
first reserved their adherence ; but when they 
gave it, they did not give it by halves. Viveka- 
nanda felt more at his ease and trusted them 
more. He spoke of him whom he 'had always 
been careful to veil from .profane eyesyof his 
beloved Master, Ramakrishna. He said with 
passionate humility that “all he was himself 
came from that single source .... that he 

* The Standard, The London Daily Chronicle. Cf. also the 
interview that appeared in The Westminster Gazette. 

* Five classes a week, and on Friday evenings in addition a 
class for open discussion. 
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had not one infinitesimal thought of his own to 
unfold. . . And he proclaimed him as “the 
spring of this phase of the earth’s religious life.” 

It was Ramakrishna who brought him into 
contact with Max Muller. The old Indianist, 
whose young regard followed with ever fresh 
curiosity all the palpitations of the Hindu 
religious soul, had already perceived, like the 
Magi of old, in the East the rising star of 
Ramakrishna.* He was eager to question a 
direct witness of the new Incarnation ; and it 
was at his request that Vivekananda indited 
his memories of the Master, afterwards used 
by Max Muller in his- little book on Rama- 
krishna.** Vivekananda was no less attracted 
by the Mage of Oxford, who, from his distant 
observatory had announced the passage of the 
great swan** through the Bengal sky. He was 
invited to his house on May 28, 1896 ; and the 
young Swami of India bowed before the old 
sage of Europe and hailed him as a spirit of 
his race, the reincarnation of an ancient Rishi, 
recalling his first births in the ancient days of 
Vedic India — “a soul that is every day realising 
its oneness with Brahman. . . 

* 


' In an article in The Nineteenth Century : “A Real 
Mahatman/' 

* Vivekananda asked Saradananda to collect data concerning 
Ramakrishna. 

* “Paramahamsa.*’ 

* In his enthusiasm he wrote at once on June 6, 1896, for 
The Brakmavddin, his Indian Journal ; **I wish I had a 
hundredth part of that love for my own motherland! .... He 
has lived and moved in the world of Indian thought for fifty 
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And England was to give him still more 
in the shape of perhaps the most beautiful 
Inendships of his life : J, J. Goodwin, Margaret 
Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier. 

I have already mentioned the first of them. 
He met him at the end of 1895, in New York. 
A good stenographer was wanted to take down 
exactly the lessons of the Swami ; and it was 
not easy to find one of sufficient education. 
Voting Goodwin was engaged immediately 
alter his arrival from England. He was on 
trial for a fortnight and before it was over, 
enliglitened by the thought he was transcribing, 
he left all to devote himself to the Master. He 
refused payment, worked night and day, 
accompanied Vivekananda wherever he went 
and watched over him tenderly. He took the 
vow of Brahmacharya. He gave his life to the 
Master, in the complete sense of the word : for 
he was to die prematurely^ in India, whither 
he followed the man who was to become his 
family, his country, and to whose faith he had 
given his passionate adherence. 

Margaret Noble made a no less complete 
gift of herself. The future will always unite 
her name of initiation, Sister Nivedita, to that 
of her beloved Master .... as St. Clara to that 
of St. Francis .... (although of a truth the 
imperious Swami was far from possessing the 


years or more. ... (It has) coloured his whole being. ... He 
has caught the 'real soul of the melody of the Ved&nta. . . . The 
jeweller alone can understand the worth of jewels. * , 

'June 2 , 1898 . 
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meekness of the Poverello,^ and submitted 
those who gave themselves to him to heart- 
searching tests before he accepted them).’' 
She was the young headmistress of a school in 
London. Vivekananda spoke at her school, 
and she was immediately captivated by his 
charm.* But for a long time she struggled 
against it. She was one of those who came to 
Vivekananda after each lecture with the 
words : 

“Yes, Swami .... But. . . .” 

She always argued and resisted, being one 
of those English souls who are hard to over- 
come, but once conquered, faithful for ever. 
Vivekananda said himself : 

“There are no more trustworthy souls ! ” 

She was twenty-eight when she made up 
her mind to place her fate in the Swami’s 


^ Title given to St. Francis of Assisi, meaning the Little Poor 
Man. — Translator. 

* But her love was so deep that Nivedita does not seem to 
have kept any memory of the harshness from which she suffered 
to the point of the ^eatest dejection. She only kept the memory 
of his sweetness. Miss MacLeod tells us : 

said to Nivedita : *He was all energy.’ She replied : 
’He was all tenderness.’ But 1 replied : *I never felt it.* ’That 
was because it was not shown to you.’ For he was to each 
person according to the nature of that person and his way to 
the Divine.” 

* She delicately invoked the memory of their first meeting : 

’’The time was a cold Sunday afternoon in November and 

the place a West End drawing-room. . . . He was seated facing 
a hfdf circle of listeners with the fire on the hearth behind him. 
Twilight passed into darkness. . . . He sat amongst us .... as 
one bringing us news from a far land, with a curious habit of 
saying now and again, ’Shiva! Shiva!’ and wearing a look of 
mingled gentleness and loftiness. . . . (Nivedita compared his 
look to that of the Child in the Sistine Madonna). ... & 
chanted for us Sanskrit verses.” And Nivedita listened to him, 
thinking of beautiful Gregorian chants. 
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hands. He made her come to India’ to devote 
herself to the education of Hindu women ; and 
he forced her to make herself a Hindu, “to 
Hinduise her thoughts, her conceptions, her 
habits, and to forget even the memory of her 
own past.” She took the vow of Brahma- 
charya, and was the first Western woman to 
be received into an Indian monastic order. 
We shall find her again at Vivekananda’s side, 
and she has preserved his Interviews,” and 
done more than anyone else to popularise his 
figure in the West. 

The friendship of the Seviers was also 
marked by the same love and absolute con- 
iidence that gives itself once and for ever. 
Mr. Sevier was a retired captain of forty-nine. 
Both he and his wife were preoccupied with 
religious questions, and were struck by the 
thought, words and personality of Viveka- 
nanda. Miss MacLeod told me: 

“Coming out of one of his lectures 
Mr. Sevier asked me : ‘You know this young 
man? Is he what he seems?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘In that 


The end of January, 1808 . ^ 

^ Notts of Some Wanderings with the Swami Vivekanandap 
by Sister Nivedith of J^makrishna-VivelLananda, Udbodhan 
Office, Calcutta. 

The chief work dedicated by Nivedita to her Master is; 
The Master as I Saw Him, being pages from the life of the Swami 
Vivekananda by his disciple, Nivedita, Longmans, Green & Co.» 
London and New York, 1910 . 

Nivedita has written many works to popularise the relinous 
thought, the mj^s, the legends and the sodal life of India 
in the West. Several have won a well-merited fame : The 
Web of Indian Ldfe ; Kali the Mother ; Cradle Tales of Hindsdem 
(charming tales of Hindu mirthology presented in a poetic and 
popular form) ; Myths of the Indo~Aryan Race ; etc. 
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case one must follow him and with him find 
God.’ He went and said to his wife : ‘Will 
you let me become the Swami’s disciple ?’ She 
replied : ‘Yes.’ She asked him : ‘Will you 
let me become the Swami’s disciple?’ He 
replied with affectionate humour : ‘I don’t 
know. . . .’” 

They became his companions, having 
realised the whole of their little fortune. But 
Vivekananda was more anxious for the future 
of his old friends than they were for them- 
selves, and would not allow them to give all 
to his work, forcing them to keep a part for 
themselves. They looked upon the Swami as 
their own child, and devoted themselves, as 
we shall see, to the building of the Advaita 
Ashrama of which he had dreamed in the 
Himalayas, for meditation on the impersonal 
God : for it was Advaitism that had especially 
attracted them in the thought of Vivekananda, 
and for him also it was the essential. Mr. 
Sevier was to die in 1901 in this monastery he 
had built. Mrs. Sevier survived him as well as 
Vivekananda. For fifteen years she remained 
the only European woman in this remote spot 
in the midst of mountains, inaccessible for long 
months of the year, busying herself with the 
education of children. 

“And do you not get bored?” Miss Mac- 
Leod asked her. 

“I think of him (Vivekananda),” she 
replied simply. 

Such admirable friends have not been 
offered by England to Vivekananda alone of 
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Indians. Great Hindus have always found 
among the English their most valiant and 
faithful disciples and helpers. What a Pearson 
is to Tagore, and an Andrews or ‘Mir&bai’ to 
Gandhi is well known. . . . Later, when free 
India reckons up all she has suffered from the 
British Empire and what she oweM® it, such 
lioly friendships will more than anything else 
make tJie balance hesitate, heavy as it is with 
iniquities. 

But in this land where hi? word roused 
such deep reverberations, he did not attempt 
to found anything as he did in the United 
Stales, where the Ramakrishna Mission was to 
grow and multiply. Is it to be believed, as 
one of his American disciples said to me, that 
he had to take into account the high intellec- 
tuality of England and Europe, which required 
Hindu missionaries of a spiritual quality rare 
among the brethren of Baranagore ? ‘ But I 
think the terrible fatigue which began to weigh 
upon him at times must be taken into account. 
He was tired of the world and the bondage of 
works. He longed for rest. The evil that con- 
sumed the walls of his body in secret, like the 


^ Nevertheless one of them, Saradananda, whom he sent for 
to come to London (April 1896) and later sent to America, had 
a solid philosophic bram, able to meet EuroTOan metaphysiciana 
on terms of equality. Abhedananda, too, who succeeded him in 
London (October 1896) was very well received. [As a matter of 
fact, it was due to quite other reasons that the London work 
from which the Swami had expected so much, collapsed. The 
Swami at least never thought that the requisite spiritual quality 
was lacking among his brother-disciples, for then he would not 
have placed Swanu Abhedanai^a in charge of the London work 
when he left for India. — Publisher,} 
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taredo worm, made him for long periods quite 
detached from existence. At such times he 
refused to construct anything new, declaring 
that he \^as no organiser. He wrote on August 
28 , 1896 : ‘ 

“I have begun the work; let others work it 
out! So you see, to set the work going I had 
to touch money and property for a time.* Now 
I am sure my part of the work is done, and I 
have no more interest in Vedanta, or in any 
philosophy in the world, or in the work itself. 
. . . Even its religious utility is beginning to 
pall on me. ... I am getting ready to depart 
to return no more to this hell, this world.” 

A pathetic cry, whose poignancy will be 
felt by all who know the terrible exhaustion of 
the disease that was wasting him! At other 
times, on the contrary, it showed itself in too 
great exaltation: the whole universe seemed 
to him the exhilarating toy of a child God, 
devoid of reason.* But detachment was there 

^ From Lucerne. 

’ For, w^re money was concerned, he shared the physical 
repulsion of Kamakrishna. 

' Cf, the letter of July 6, 1896 to Mr. Francis Leggett, which 
ends in an outburst of delirious joy: 

bless the day 1 was born. He (the Beloved) is my Playful 
Darling, 1 am His playfellow. There is neither rhyme nor 
reason in the Universe. What reason binds Him ? He, the 
Pla 3 rful One, is playing these tears and laughter over all pi^s 
of the play! Great fun, great fun. ... A school of romping 
children let out to play in this playnound of the world! Wnom 
to praise, whom to blame? • - • He is brainless, nor has He 

any reason. He is fooling us with little brains and reason, but 
this time He won't find me napping. « . . 1 have learnt a tldng 
or two ; beyond, beyond reason and learning and talking is the 
feeling, the *Love% the 'Beloved*. Aye, *Sak^*, fill up the cup 
and we will be mad.’* 
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just the same in joy or sorrow. The world was 
leaving him. The thread of the kite was 
breaking.^ 


* 

The affectionate friends, who were watch- 
ing over him, took him again for a rest to 
Switzerland. He spent most of the summer 
of 1896 there,’* and he seems to have benefited 
greatly in enjoyment of the air from the snows, 
the torrents, and mountains, which reminded 
him of the Himalayas.'* It was there in a 
village at the foot of the Alps, between Mont 
Blanc and the Little St. Bernard, that he 
first conceived the plan of founding in the 
Himalayas a monastery where his Western 
and Eastern disciples might be united. And 
the Seviers, who were with him, never let the 
idea lapse: it became their life-work. 

To his mountain retreat there canae a 
letter from Professor Paul Deussen, inviting 
him to visit him at Kiel. To see him he 
shortened his stay in Switzerland, and took the 
student path through Heidelberg, Coblenz, 
Cologne, l^rlin : for he wished to have a 
glimpse at least of Germany, and he was 
impressed by her material power and great 
culture. I have already described in the 

' Cf, the parable of Ramakrishna, quoted in the firat volume. 

* At Geneva, ICoiitreux, Chillon, Chamounix, the St. Bernard, 
Lucerne, the Rigi> Zermatt, Schaffiiauaen. 

* He claimed to diacover in Swim peasant life and its manners 
and customs, resemblances to the mountaineers of Northern India. 
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Jahrbuch of the Schopenhauer Gessellschaft,^ 
his visit to Kiel, to the founder of the Schopen- 
hauer Society. His reception was as cordial, 
and their relations as animated as might have 
been expected from such an ardent Vedantist 
as Paul Deussen, who saw in the Vedanta not 
only “one of the most majestic structures and 
valuable products of the genius of man in his 
search for truth,” but “the strongest support 
of pure morality, and the greatest consolation 
in the sufferings of life and death.’” 

But if Deussen was sensible to the 
personal charm, the spiritual gifts and the 
deep knowledge of the Swami, the notes in 
his Journal do not show that he foresaw the 
great destiny of his young visitor. In 
particular he was fan from imagining the 
tragic seriousness at the bottom of this man, 
who was outwardly of robust and joyous 
appearance, but whose heart was obsessed by 
his miserable people, and whose flesh was 
already marred by death. He saw him in an 
hour of relaxation and grateful abandon, 
happy in the presence of the great German 
savant and sage, who had done so much for 
the cause of India. This gratitude never 
faded from Vivekananda’s mind, and he kept 
a shining remembrance of his days at Kiel, as 
well as of others at Hamburg, Amsterdam and 

' 1927. According to the Memoirs of Mrs. Sevier and the 
notes collected in the mat Life of the Swami Vivekananda. 

* Lecture given by Deussen at Bombay on February 25, 1888, 
before the Indian branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. He 
reminded Vivekananda of these words. 
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London, when Deussen was his companion.’ 
Their reflection is preserved in a magnificent 
article in The Brahmavddin, wherein Viveka- 
nanda later reminded his disciples of India’s 
debt to great Europeans, who had known how 
to love and understand her better than she 
knew herself .... especially to the two 
greatest. Max Muller and Paul Deussen. 

He spent another two months in England, 
seeing Max Muller again, meeting Edward 
Carpenter, Frederick Myers and Canon Wilber- 
force, and delivering a fresh course of 
lectures on the Vedanta, on the Hindu theory 
of Maya and on the Advaita.* But his stay 
in Europe was drawing to a close. The voice 
of India was calling him back. Home-sickness 
attacked him, and the exhausted man, who 
three weeks before had refused with the fury 
of despair to forge fresh chains'" for himself 
and declared that he only desired to escape 


^ Mrs. Sevier says that Deussen rejoined Vivekananda at 
Hamburg, that they travelled together in Holland, spent three 
days at Amsterdam, then went to London, where for two weeks 
they met every day. During the same time Vivekananda saw 
Max Miiller again at Oxford. **Thus three great minds were 
conversing with each other.” 

* It is noteworthy that the last lecture, the final word, was 
devoted to the Advaita Yedllnta (December 10, 1806) : the 
essential thought. 

* have given up the bondage of iron — ^the family tie. . . • 
I am not to take up the golden chain of religious brotherhood. 
1 am free, I must always be free , — free as the air. As for me 
1 am as good as retired. I have played my part in the 
world. , . 

I^s was written on August 28, 1896, at Lucerne at the 
moment when he had been rescued from the whirlp^ of action, 
in which he had almost gone down breathless. The Swiss air 
had not yet had time to reinvigorate him. 

8 
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from the infernal treadmill of life and action, 
flung himself passionately into it, and 
harnessed himself with his own hands again 
to the mill. For, as he said to his English 
friends, when he was taking leave of them : 

“I may even find it good to get out of this 
body, to throw it off like a disused garment. 
But I shall never cease .... helping man- 
kind ” 

To work, to serve in this life, in the lives 
to come, to be reborn, for ever reborn, to 
serve. ... Yes, a Vivekananda is obliged to 
^‘return to this hell!” For his whole destiny 
and reason for living is simply to return, to 
return without rest, so as to fight the flames 
of “this hell” and to rescue its victims ; for his 
fate it is to burn in it in order to save 
others. . . . 

He left England on December 16, 1896, 
and travelling by Dover, Calais and the Mont 
Cenis, he crowned his stay in Europe by a 
short journey through Italy. He went to 
salute da Vinci’s Last Supper at Milan, and 
was especially moved by Rome, which in his 
imagination held a place comparable to Delhi. 
At every instant he was struck by the 
similarity between the Catholic Liturgy’ and 
Hindu ceremonies, being sensible of its 
magnificence, and defending its symbolic 


' Everything reminded him of India : the tonsure of the 
priests, tiie sign of the Cross, the incense, the music. He saw 
in the Holy Sacrament a transformation of the Vedic Pras&da — 
the offering of food to the gods, after which it is immediately 
eaten. 
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beauty and emotional appeal to the English 
who were with him. He was profoundly 
touched by the memories of the first Christians 
and martyrs in the Catacombs, and shared 
the tender veneration of the Italian people for 
the figures of the infant Christ and the Virgin 
Mother.* They never ceased to dwell in nis 
thought, as can be seen by many words that 
I have already quoted in India and America. 
When he was in Switzerland he came to a 
little chapel in the mountains. Having 
plucked flowers he placed them at the feet of 
the Virgin through the hands of Mrs. Sevier, 
saying : 

“She also is the Mother.” 

One of his disciples had later the strange 
idea to give him an image of the Sistine 
Madonna to bless, but he refused in all 
humility, and piously touching the feet of the 
Child, he said : 

“I would have washed his feet, not with my 
tears, but with my heart’s blood.” 

It may indeed with truth be said that 
there was no other being so close as he to the 
Christ.* And nobody felt more clearly that 

* He was at Rome for the feast of Christinas. On the^ Rve 
he had seen at Santa-Mi^a d’Ara Coeli the simple worship of 
the Bambino by the children. 

* It was not that Vivekananda was more certain of his historic 
existence than of that of Krishna. A very strange dream that 
he had on the boat the last night of the year, will no doubt 
interest the modem iconoclasts of the historic Christ; An old 
man appeared to him, -^“Observe carefully this place,*’ he said. 
"'It is the land where Christianity bMan. I am one of the 
therapeutic Essenea, who lived there, the truths and the ideas 

S reached by us were presented as the teaching of Jesus. But 
esns tho person was never bora. Various prora attmting this 
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the great Mediator between God and man was 
called to be the Mediator also between the 
East and the West : for the East recognises 
him as its own. It was from thence he came 
to us. 

On the boat taking him from Europe back 
to India, Vivekananda brooded long over this 
divine bond of union between the two worlds. 
It was not the only one. There was the link 
traced by the great disinterested men of 
letters, who had found unaided and unguided 
in the darkness the path leading to the most 
ancient knowledge, to the purest Indian spirit. 
There was the unexpected flame of spirituality 
which rose at the first impact of the Swami’s 
burning words from the crowds of men of 
goodwill in both the Old and the New Worlds ! 
There was the upspringing of generous con- 
fidence, of richness of heart — (would he have 
thought the same of the new West, the 
conqueror of the world — or of its panoply of 
the sword of reason and the mailed fist of 
force!) — manifested through the pure and 
candid souls, who had given themselves to 
him. There were the noble friends, the slaves 
of love, whom he carried in his wake: — (two 
of them, the old Sevier couple, were at his 

fact will be brought to light when this place is dug up/’ At 
this moment (it was midnight) Vivekananda awoke, and asked 
a sailor where he was : he was told that the ship was fifty 
miles off the isle of Crete. Until that day he had never doubted 
^e historical fact of Jesus. But for a spirit of his religious 
mtensity, as of Kamakrishna as well, the historic reality at God 
was the least of His realities. God, the fruit of the soul of a 
prople, is more real than he, who is the fruit of the womb of a 
Virgin. More surely is he the seed of fire flung by the Divine. 
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side on the same boat ; they were deserting 
Europe and all their past to follow him. . • .) 

Indeed, when he summed up his long 
pilgrimage of four years and the treasures he 
was carrying to his Indian people, spiritual 
riches, treasures of the soul, were not the least 
from which India was to benefit. But was it 
not more vital and urgent to remedy the 
misery of India? The urgent help he had 
gone to get, the handful of corn gleaned from 
the fields of the monstrous wealth of the West, 
to save the millions of India from annihilation, 
the monetary help he needed to rebuild the 
physical and moral health of his people — was 
he bringing it to them ? No. In that respect 
his journey had failed.* His work had to be 
taken up again on a new basis. India was to 
be regenerated by India. Health was to come 
from within. 

But for the accomplishment of this 
Herculean task, which he was about to under- 
take unhesitatingly, the journey to the West 
had given this young hero, marked by death, 
as he himself was aware, what he had 
previously lacked — authority. 

' Two years later In 1899, he still had bouts of despair because 
all his success, all his glory, had not brought him the three 
hundred million rupees necessary for his dream of the material 
regeneration of India. But he had learned by this time that we 
are not bom to see success: 

**No rest! I shall die in harness. Life is a battle. Let me 
live and die fighting!" 
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THE RETURN TO INDIA 

The news of Vivekananda’s success at the 
Parliament of Religions was slow in reaching 
India, but once it became known, it created 
an outburst of joy and national pride. The 
news spread throughout the country. The 
monks of Baranagore did not hear of it for 
six months, and had no idea that it was 
their brother who was the triumphant hero 
of Chicago. A letter from Vivekananda told 
them of it ; and in their joy they recalled 
the old prophecy of Ramakrishna: “Naren 
will shake the world to its foundations.” 
Rajahs, pandits and peoples rejoiced. India 
celebrated its conquering champion. Enthu- 
siasm reached its height in Madras and 
Bengal, their tropic imaginations afire. On 
September 6, 1894, a year after the Congress 
at Chicago, a meeting was held in the 
Town Hall of Calcutta: aU classes of the 
population, all sections of Hinduism, were 
represented ; and they had come together 
to celebrate Vivekananda and to thai^ the 
American people. A long letter with the 
signatures of famous names was sent to 
the United States. Certain political parties 
tried to make profit out of Vivekananda’s 
work, but when Vivekananda was warned of 
this he protested emphatically. He refused 
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to take part in any movement that was not 
disinterested.* 

“I do not care for success or non-success. 
.... I must keep my movement pure or I 
will have none of it.” 

But he had never lost touch with his young 
disciples in Madras, and constantly wrote 
them inspiring and stimulating letters ; he 
intended them to become God’s militia, poor 
and faithful unto death. . . . 

“We are poor, my brothers, we are 
nobodies ; but such have always been the 
instruments of the Most High.” 

His letters from the West laid down their 
plan of campaign in advance — “the sole duty 
of raising the masses of India” — and to that 
end “to centralise the individual forces, to 
cultivate the virtue of obedience, to learn to 
work unitedly for others.” He watched their 
progress from afar, he sent them money to 
found a Vedantic tribune. The Brahmavddin 
of Madras, to fly his flag in his absence. And 
in spite of his weight of weariness, the nearer 
he came to the daj^ of his return, the more do 
his Epistles to India sound like clarion calls : 


' **l^t no political significai^ce be ever attached falsely to any 
of my writings or sayings. What nonsense!” (September, 1894.) 

**1 will have nothing to do with political nonsense.^ I do not 
believe in politics. Gm and Truth are the only policy in the 
world. Everything else is trash.” (September 9, 1895.) 

His predecessor, Keshab Chunder Sen, had established the 
same line of demarcation between politics and his work. 
was ready to join in any public movemtmt which had no political 
character, but whose ob^t was the betterment of the fate of the 
Indian people.” (Article published by The Hindu Patriot on 
the occasion of his death in 1884.) 
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“There are great things to do. ... Do 
not fear, my children ! Have courage ! . . . . 

I am coming back to India and 1 shall try to 
set on foot what there is to be done. Work 
on, brave hearts, the Lord is behind you. . . .” 

lie announced his intention of founding 
two general headquarters at Madras and 
Calcutta, and later two more in Bombay and 
Allahabad. Round one central organisation 
he would group his brethren in Ramakrishna 
and his disciples and his lieutenants of the 
West in a Mission of help and universal love, 
which should conquer India and the world by 
serving them. 

Hence he hoped to find his militia ready 
for his word of command on his arrival. But 
he never expected that the whole nation — ^the 
peoples of India — would rise and lie in wait for 
the approach of the vessel bringing back their 
hero, the conqueror of the West. In the great 
towns committees of all sections of society 
were formed to receive him. Triumphal 
arches were erected, streets and houses were 
decorated. The exaltation was such that 
many could not await his coming, but poured 
towards the South of India, towards his dis- 
embarkation in Ceylon, in order to be the first 
to welcome him. 

When he arrived on January 15, 1897, 
a mighty shout arose from the human throng 
covering the quays of Colombo. A multitude 
flung itself upon him to touch his feet. A 

g recession was formed with flags at its head. 
Religious hymns were chanted. Flowers 
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were thrown before his path. Rose water or 
sacred water from the Ganges was sprinkled. 
Incense burned before the houses. Hundreds 
of visitors, rich and poor, brought him 
offerings. 

And Vivekananda once again recrossed 
the land of India from the South to the North,* 
as he had done formerly as a beggar along 
its roads. But today his was a triumphal 
progress with an escort of delirious people. 
Rajahs prostrated themselves before him or 
drew his carriage."* The cannon boomed, and 
in the exotic processions wherein elephants 
and camels rode, choirs chanted the victory of 
Judas Maccabeus.^ 

He was not the man to flee from triumph 
any more than from battle. He held thp.t not 
himself but his cause was honoured, and he 
laid public emphasis on the extraordinary 
character of such a national reception to a 
Sannyasin without worldly goods, without 
name, without home, who carried nothing with 
him but God. He collected his forces in order 
to raise the sacred burden on high. A sick 
man, who needed to nurse his vitality, he made 
a superhuman expenditure of eilergy. All 
along the way he scattered his seed to the 
winds in a series of brilliant speeches, the most 


* By Colombo, Kandy, Anuradhapura, Jaffna, Pamban, 
Kameswaram, Ramnad, Madura, Trichinopoly, Kumbakonum, a 
small railway station — where hundreds oi people in the open 
country laid themselves on the rails so as to stop his train — 
Madras, and from thence by sea to Calcutta. 

^ The Rajah of Ramnad. 

* Choruses from Handel (also f^tes at Ramnad). 
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beautiful and heroic India had ever heard, 
sending a thrill through her land. I must stop 
at this point, for they mark the summit of his 
work. Having returned from his Crusade on 
the other side of the world, he brought with 
him the sum total of his experience. His 
prolonged contact with the West made him 
feel more deeply the personality of India. And 
in contrast this made him value the strong 
and multiple personality of the West. Both 
seemed to him equally necessary, for they were 
complementary, awaiting the word to unite 
them, the common Gospel, and it was he, who 
was to open the path to union. 

* 


Moving as were his lectures at Colombo 
{India the Holy Land, The Vedanta Philos- 
ophy), the one given in the shade of the 
fig tree of Anuradhapura, where, in spite of a 
mob of Buddhist fanatics, he celebrated "the 
Universal Religion,” and the preaching to the 
people of Rameswaram this great word, so 
closely akin to the teaching of Christ: 
"Worship Shiva in the poor, the diseased and 
the weak!” — ^with the result that the pious 
Rajah was transported to a delirium of charity* 
— it was for Madras that he reserved his 
greatest efforts. Madras had been expecting 
him for weeks in a kind of passionate delirium. 


' next day he fed thousands of the poor and began 
to raise a monument of victory. 
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She erected for him seventeen triumphal 
arches, presented him with twenty-four 
Addresses in various languages of Hindustan,' 
and suspended her whole public life at his 
coming — nine days of roaring fetes. . . . 

He replied to the frenzied expectancy of- 
the people by his Message to India, a conch 
sounding the resurrection of the land of R&ma, 
of Shiva, of Krishna, and calling the heroic 
Spirit, the immortal Atman, to march to war. 
He was a general, explaining his Plan of 
Campaign,^ and calling his people to rise 
cn masse : 

“My India, arise! Where is your vital 
force ? In your Immortal Soul. . . . 

“Each nation, like each individual, has one 
theme in this life, which is its centre, the 
principal note round which every other note 
comes to form the harmony. ... If anjr one 
nation attempts to throw ofi its national 
vitality, the direction which has become its 
own through the transmission of centmies, 
that nation dies. ... In one nation political 
power is its vitality, as in England. Artistic 
life in another and so on. In India religious 
life forms the centre, the keynote of the whole 
music of national life. . . . And, therefore, if 
you succeed in the attempt to throw off your 

^ Besides these Indian Addresses—amonff which was one from 
Vivekananda's sponsor, the Maharajah^ of Khetri-^here were 
Addresses from En^nd and America, signed by William James 
and professors of Harvard Universi^. That of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association was addressed 'To our Indian brothers of 
the peat Aryan Family.” 

* iify Plan of Campaign^-the title of his first lecture in Madras, 
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religion and take up either politics or society, 

. . . the result will be that you will become 
extinct. . . . Social reform .... and politics 
has to be preached .... through that vitality 
of your religion. . . . Every man has to make 
his own choice ; so has every nation. We 
made our choice ages ago. . . . And it is the 
faith in an Immortal Soul. ... I challenge 
anyone to give it up. . . . How can you 
change your nature?’” 

Do not complain! Yours is the better 
part. Make use of the power that is in your 
hands I It is so great that if you only realise 
it and are worthy of it, you are called to 
revolutionise the world. India is a Ganges of 
spirituality. The material conquests of the 
Anglo-Saxon races, far from being able to dam 
its current, have helped it. England’s power 
has united the nations of the world, she has 
opened the paths across the seas so that the 
waves of the spirit of India may spread until 
they have bathed the ends of the earth. (So, 
Vivekananda might have added — ^for he knew 
its truth — ^the Roman Empire was constructed 
for the victory of Christ. . . .) 

What then is the spirit of India ? What is 
this new faith, this word, that the world is 
awaiting? . . . 

“The other great idea that the world 
wants from us today — ^more perhaps the lower 
classes than the higher, more the uneducated 

* Extracts from the Madras lecture : My Plan of Campaign, 
The passages in inverted commas are quoted exactly. The others 
are summarised and condense the arguments of the discourse. 
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than the educated, more the weak than the 
strong — is that eternal grand idea of the 
spiritual oneness of the whole universe . . . . 
the only Infinite Reality, that exists in you 
and me and in all, in the self, in the soul. The 
infinite oneness of the Soul is the eternal 
sanction of all morality, that you and I are 
not only brothers . . . but that you and I are 
really one. . . . Europe wants it today just 
as much as our downtrodden races do, and 
this great principle is even now unconsciously 
forming the basis of all the latest social and 
political aspirations that are coming up in 
England, in Germany, in France and in 
America.”' 

Moreover this is the foundation of the old 
Vedantic faith, of the great Advaitism, the 
deepest and purest expression of the ancient 
spirit of India. . . . 

“I heard once the complaint made that I 
was preaching too much of Advaita (absolute 
Monism) and too little of Dualism. Aye, I 
know what grandeur, what oceans of love, what 
infinite ecstatic blessings and joy there are in 
the dualistic .... religion. I know it all. 
But this is not the time with us to Weep, even 
in joy ; we have had weeping enough ; no 
more is this the time for us to become soft. 
This softness has been with us till we have 
become like masses of cotton. . . . What our 
country now wants are muscles of iron mid 
nerves of steel, gigantic wills, which nothing 


* The Miaeion of the Veddnta. Extracts from the lecture. 
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can resist, which . . . will accomplish their 
purpose in any fashion, even if it meant going 
down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting 
death face to face. That is what we want, and 
that can only be created, established, and 
strengthened, by understanding and realising 
the ideal of the Advaita, that ideal of the 
oneness of all. Faith, faith, faith in ourselves. 
. . . If you have faith in the three hundred 
and thirty millions of your mythological gods, 
and in all the gods which foreigners . . . nave 
introduced into your midst, and still have no 
faith in yourselves, there is no salvation for 
you. Have faith in yourselves and stand up 
on that faith. . . . Why is it that we, three 
hundred and thirty millions of people, have 
been ruled for the last thousand years by any 
and every handful of foreigners ? . . . Because 
they had faith in themselves and we had 
not. ... I read in the newspapers how when 
one of our poor fellows is murdered or ill- 
treated by an Englishman, howls go all over 
the country ; I read and I weep, and the next 
moment comes to my mind who is responsible 
for it all. . . . Not the English .... it is we 
who are responsible for all our . . . degrada- 
tion. Our aristocratic ancestors went on 
treading the common masses of our country 
under foot, till they became helpless, till under 
this torment the poor, poor people nearly 
forgot that they were human beii^s. They 
have been compelled to be merely hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for centuries, 
so ... . that they are made to believe that 
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they are born as slaves, born as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.’” 

“Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, 
my would-be patriots! Do you feel? Do 
you feel that millions and millions of the 
descendants of gods and of sages have become 
next-door neighbours to brutes ? Do you feel 
that millions are starving today, and millions 
have been starving for ages ? Do you feel that 
ignorance has come over the land as a dark 
cloud? Does it make you restless? Does it 
make you sleepless? . . . Has it made you 
almost mad? Are you seized with that one 
idea of the misery of ruin, and have you 
forgotten all about your name, your fame, 
your wives, your children, your property, even 
your own bodies?. . . . That is the first step 
to become a patriot!. . . . For centuries 
people have been taught theories of degrada- 
tion. They have been told that they are 
nothing. The masses have been told all over 
the world that they are not human beings. 
They have been so frightened for centuries till 
they have nearly become animals. Never 
were they allowed to hear of the Atman. Let 
them hear of the Atman — ^that even*the lowest 
of the low have the Atman within, who never 
dies and never is bom — ^Him whom the sword 
cannot pierce, nor the fire bmn, nor the air 
dry, immortal, without beginning or end, 
the all-pure, omnipotent and omnipresent 
Atman. . . 

' Extrmcts from The Miuien of the Veddnia, 

* My Plan of Campaign. 
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“Aye, let every man and woman and 
child, without respect of caste or birth, weak- 
ness or strength, hear and learn that behind 
the strong and the weak, behind the high and 
the low, behind every one, there is that Infinite 
Soul, assuring the infinite possibility and the 
infinite capacity of all to become great and 
good. Let us proclaim to every soul: Arise, 
awake, and sleep not till the goal is reached. 
Arise, awake ! Awake from this hypnotism of 
weakness. None is really weak ; the soul is 
infinite, omnipotent, and omniscient. Stand 
up, assert yourself, proclaim the God within 
you, do not deny Him ! . . . 

“It is a man-making religion that we 
want. ... It is man-making education all 
round that we want. It is man-making 
theories that we want. And here is the test 
of truth — anything that makes you weak 
physically, intellectually and spiritually, reject 
as poison, there is no life in it, it cannot be 
true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, 
truth is all-knowledge . . . truth must be 
strengthening, must be enlightening, must be 
invigorating. . . . Give up these weakening 
mysticisms, and be strong . . . the greatest 
truths are the simplest things in the world, 
simple as your own existence. . . 

“Therefore . . . my plan is to start institu- 
tions in India to train our youn^ men as 
preachers of the truths of our scriptures in 


* The MUaion of the Veddnta. 
“ My Plan of Campaign, 
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India and outside India. Men, men, these are 
wanted : everything else will be ready, but 
strong, vigorous, believing young men, sincere 
to the backbone, are wanted. A hundred such 
and the world becomes revolutionised. The 
will is stronger than anything else. Every- 
thing must go down before the will, for that 
comes from God. ... a pure and strong will 
is omnipotent. . . 

“If the Brahmin has more aptitude for 
learning on the ground of heredity than the 
Pariah, spend no more money on the 
Brahmin’s education, but spend all on the 
Pariah. Give to the weak, for there all the gift 
is needed. If the Brahmin is born clever, he 
can educate himself without help. ... This 
is justice and reason as I understand it.”“ 

“For the next fifty years • . . • let all 
other vain Gods disappear for that time from 
our minds. Thus is the only God that is awake, 
our own race, everywhere IBs hands, every- 
where His fee^ everywhere His ears. He covers 
everything. All other Gods are sleeping. 
What vain Gods shall we go after and yet can- 
not worship the God that we see all round us, 
the Vir&t? . . . The first of all worship is the 
worship of the Virfit — of those all around us. 
. . . These are all our Gods,— men and animals, 
and the first Gods we have to worship are our 
own countrymen. 7 . 


» 


* The Mieeion of tht VedAnta, 

* The Future of India. 

9 
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Imagine the thunderous reverberations of 
these words ! The reader almost says with the 
Indian masses and with Vivekananda himself : 

“Shiva! . . . Shiva!” 

The storm passed ; it scattered its 
cataracts of water and fire over the plain, and 
its formidable appeal to the Force of the Soul, 
to the God sleeping in man and His illimitable 
possibilities! I can see the Mage erect, his 
arm raised, like Jesus above the tomb of 
Lazarus in Rembrandt’s engraving : * with 
energy flowing from his gesture of command 
to raise the dead and bring him to life. . . . 

Did the dead arise? Did India, thrilling 
to the sound of his words, reply to the hope 
of her herald? Was her noisy enthusiasm 
translated into deeds? At the tune nearly all 
this flame seemed to have been lost in smoke. 
Two years afterwards Vivekananda declared 
bitterly that the harvest of young men 
necessary for his army had not come from 
India. It is impossible to change in a moment 
the habits of a people buried in a Dream, 
enslaved by prejudice, and allowing themselves 
to fail imder the weight of the slightest effort. 
But the Master’s rough scourge made her turn 
for the first time in Her sleep, and for the first 
time the heroic trumpet sounded in the midst 
of her dream the Forward March of India, 
conscious of her God. She never forgot it. 
From that day the awakening of the torpid 
Colossus began. If the generation that lol- 

* An allusion to a famous engraving of Rembrandt : the 
Resurrection of Lazarus. 
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lowed, saw, three years after Vivekananda’s 
death, the revolt of Bengal, the prelude to the 
great movement of Tilak and Gandhi, if India 
today has definitely taken part in the collec- 
tive action of organised masses, it is due to the 
initial shock, to the mighty 

“Lazarus, come forth ! ” 
of the Message from Madras. 

This message of energy had a double 
meaning : a national and a universal. 

Although, for the great monk of the Advaita, 
it was the universal meaning that pre- 
dominated, it was the other that revived the 
sinews of India. For she replied to the urge 
of the fever which has taken possession of the 
world at this moment of history — ^the fatal , 
urge of Nationalism, whose monstrous effects I 
we see today. It was, therefore, at its very 
inception fraught with danger. There was 
ground for fearing that its high spirituality 
would be twisted to the profit of a purely 
animal pride in race or nation, with all its 
stupid ferocities. We know the danger, we 
who have seen too many of such ideals — 
however pure they may have been — employed 
in the service of the most dirty 'national 
passions! But how else was it possible to 
to bring about within the disorgamsed Indian 
masses a sense of human Unity, without first 
making them feel such unity within the bounds 
of their own nation? The one is the way to I 
the other. All the same I should have pre- 
ferred another way, a more arduous way, out 
a more direct, for I know too well that the 
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great majority of those who pass through the 
nation stage remain there. They have spent 
all their powers of faith and love on the 
way. . . . But such was not the intention of 
Vivekananda, who, like Gandhi in this, only 
thought of the awakening of India in relation 
to its service for humanity. Yet a Viveka- 
nanda, more cautious than a Gandhi, would 
have disavowed the desperate effort of the 
latter to make the religious spirit dominate 
political action : for on every occasion — as we 
have already seen in his letters from America — 
he placed a naked sword between himself and 

E olitics .... "Noll me tangete /” “I will 
ave nothing to do with the nonsense of 
politics.” But a Vivekananda would have 
always had to take into account his tempera- 
ment as well as his spirit ; and the proud 
Indian, who so often fell foul of the exactions 
or the stupid insults of the conquering Anglo- 
Saxons, reacted with a violence, which would 
have made him in spite of himself take part 
in the dangerous passions of nationalism, 
although condemned by his faith. This inner 
combat was to last until the crisis of the early 
days of October, 1898, when, having withdrawn 
alone in Kashmir to a sanctuary of K&li (he 
was then the prey of a flood of emotion caused 
by the sufferings and the devastation of 
India),' he came out transfigured and said to 
Nivedita : 

^ The sight of the ruins and desecration of Mother’s temple^ 
the result of Mahommedan vandalism. He thouj^t to himself: 
^*How could such things be allowed? If 1 had been there, I 
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“All my patriotism is gone. ... I have 
been wrong. . . . Mother (KMi) said to me, 
‘What even if unbelievers should enter My 
temples and defile My images ? What is that 
to you ? Do you protect Me ? Or do I 
protect you ?’ So there is no more patriotism. 
I am only a little child ! 

But through the tumult of the flood, the 
noise of the cataract of his Madras discourses, 
the people were incapable of hearing the dis- 
dainful words and serene voice of Kali, curbing 
human pride. The people were carried away 
by the exhilaration and fury of the current. 


would have given my life to protect my Mother/^ Several days 
before, his national pride had been roused by a brutal abuse of 
English power. 
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THE FOUNDING OF 
THE KAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

A real leader of men does not omit the 
smallest detail. Vivekananda knew that if he 
was to lead the peoples to the conquest of an 
ideal, it was not enough to inflame their 
ardour; he had to enrol them in a spiritual 
militia. The chosen few must be presented to 
the people as types of the new man; for their 
very existence was the pledge of the order that 
was to be. 

That is why Vivekananda, as soon as he 
was free from his triumphs in Madras and 
Calcutta,' immediately turned his attention to 
his monastery of Alumbazar.^ 

It was with difficulty that he raised his 
Gurubhais’ to the level of his own thoughts! 

' At Calcutta his reception was no less magnificent than at 
Madras, with triumphal arches and unharnessed carriage dragged 
by enthusiastic students in the midst of processions of Samkir- 
tanas, songs and dances, while a princely residence was placed 
at his disposal. On February 28, 1897, there was a presentation 
to the victor of an Address of Welcome from the city before 
an audience of 5000, followed by patriotic discourses from Viveka- 
nanda ; a fresh panegyric of energy in the name of the 
Vpanishads and the repudiation of all debilitating doctrines and 
practices. 

* Ramakrishna’s monks had betaken themselves in 1892 from 
Baranagore to Alumbazar near Dakshineswar, Ramakrishna’s 
sanctuary. Several had come to meet Vivekananda at Colombo: 
Sadananda, his first disciple, had traversed the whole of India to 
be the first to welcome him. 

* His brother-mox^s. 
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T}ie jjreat bird of passage had flown over the 
world, and his glance had measured vast 
horizons, while they had remained piously at 
home and kept their timorous ways. They 
loved their great brother, but they hardly 
recognised him. They could not understand 
the new ideal of social and national service, 
which fired him. It was painful to them to 
sacrifi(*e their orthodox prejudices, and their 
religious individualism, their free and quiet life 
of peaceful meditation ; and in all sincerity it 
was easy for them to find holy reasons in 
support of their devout egoism. They even 
invoked the example of their Master, Rama- 
krishna, and his detachment from the world. 
But Vivekananda claimed to be the trqe 
depository of Ramakrishna’s most profound 
thought. In his ringing discourses at Madras 
and Calcutta’ he had spoken constantly in the 
name of Ramakrishna : “My Master, my 
ideal, my hero, my God in this life.” He 
claimed to be the voice of the Paramahamsa, 
and went so far as to refuse the merit of all 
initiative, of all new thought, and to claim 
that he was merely a faithful steward, exactly 
carrying out his Master’s orders : • 

“If there has been anything achieved by 
me, by my thoughts or words, or deeds, if from 
my lips has ever fallen one word that has 
helped anyone in the world, I lay no claim 
to it ; it was his. . . . All that has been weak 

' Lectures on The Sages of India (Madras) and The Veddnta 
in All its Phases (Calcutta). 
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has been mine, and all that has been life-giving, 
strengthening, pure and holy, has been his 
inspiration, his word — and he himself.” 

The two Ramakrishnas — ^the one whose 
outspread wings had brooded over the disciples 
left behind in the dovecote — and the other 
who, carried on those same wings, had covered 
the world in the shape of his great disciple — 
were bound to come into conflict. But the 
victory was never in doubt : it was a foregone 
conclusion, not only on account of the immense 
ascendancy of the young conqueror, the 
superiority of his genius and the prestige of 
India’s acclamation, but on account of the love 
his brethren bore him and that Ramakrishna 
had shown for him. He was the Master’s 
anointed. 

So they obeyed the orders Vivekananda 
imposed upon them without always agreeing 
with them from the bottom of their hearts. 
He forced his brethren to receive the European 
disciples into their community, and to take up 
the mission of service and social help. He 
sternly forbade them to think any longer of 
themselves and their own salvation. He came, 
so he declared, to create a new order of 
SannyS.sins, who would go down into hell, if 
need be, to save others.* There had been 


^ He added this theological argument : **To think of his 
liberation is unworthy of the disciple of an Avat&ra’’ (of a Divine 
Incarnation, as Ramakrishna was in their eyes) : for his liberation 
is secured by that fact alone. (Such an argument, though 
perhaps eSeptive for the weak, diminishes the cost of de 
devotional act in our eyes.) 
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enough of the sterile God of solitary prayers ! 
Let them worship the Living God, the Coming 
God, the Virat, dwelling in all living souls ! 
And let “the lion of Brahman” sleeping in the 
heart of each man awake at their call !° 

So urgent was the tone of the young 
Master’s injunctions that the excellent 
brothers, of whom several were his elders, 
obeyed perhaps before they really believed 
him.'* The first to set the example of leaving 
the monastic home was just the one who felt 
Ills departure the most, for he had never left 
it for a single day in twelve years : Rama- 
krishnananda. He went to Madras and 
founded a centre for the propagation of 
Vedantic principles in Southern India.’ Next 
followed he, who was most deeply penetrated 
with the spirit of Service, Akhandananda 
(Gangadhar). He went to Murshidabad, 
where famine was raging, and devoted himself 
to the relief of the victims.* 

Different paths of Service on behalf of the 
great Indian community were tried haphazard 
at first. 

But Vivekananda was feverishly anxious 
that order and plan should be established once 


' Words spoken by Vivekananda at the ceremony of initiation 
of four younff disciples. 

‘ We shall see later ^ in a pathetic scene the objections that 
they never ceased to raise. 

* Before him Swamis Saradananda and Abhedananda had 
£one to the West at the call of Swami Vivekananda. — Publither, 

* It was he, who in 1894, had been so moved by Vivekananda 's 
Words that he had begun his work of service by going to Khetri 
to undertake the education of the masses. (See p. 84 note I). 
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and for all. There was not a day to lose. The 
superhuman expenditure of strength that he 
had had to make during the first months of his 
return to India in stirring the masses, had 
brought on a severe attack of his disease. 
During the spring of the same year he had been 
forced to retire twice into the mountains for 
rest — to Darjeeling the first time for several 
weeks — and to Almora the second time (from 
May 6 to the end of July) for two and a half 
months. 

In the interval he had had sufficient energy 
to found the new Order, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, which lives and carries on his work to 
this day. 


* 

On May 1, 1897, all Ramakrishna’s 

monastic and lay disciples were summoned to 
Calcutta to the home of one of their number, 
Balaram. Vivekananda spoke as the master. 
He said that without strict organisation 
nothing lasting could be established. In a 
country like India it was not wise to begin 
such an organisation on the republican system, 
wherein each had an equal voice and where 
decisions were according to the vote of a 
majority. It would be high time for that when 
the members had learned to subordinate their 
interests and their particular prejudices to the 

E ublic weal. What they wanted for the time 
eing was a dictator. Moreover, he himself 
was only acting in the capacity of a servant 
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of the common Master — In nomine et in signo 
Ramakrishna^ — as were they all. 

The following resolutions were passed at 
his instigation : “ 

1. An association is to be founded 
under the name of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

2. Its aim is to preach the truths 
which Ramakrishna, for the good of 
humanity, preached and taught by the 
practice of his own life, and to help 
others to put them into practice in their 
lives for their temporal, mental and 
spiritual progress. 

8. Its duty is to direct in a fitting 
spirit the activities of this movement, 
inaugurated by Ramakrishna “for the 
establishment of fellowship among the 
followers of different religions, knowing 
them all to be only so many forms of 
one undying Eternal Religion.^ 

4. Its methods of action are : i. “to 
train men so as to make them com- 
petent to teach such knowledge or 
sciences as are conducive to th"e material 
and spiritual welfare of the masses ; ii. 
to promote and encourage arts and 
industries iii. to introduce and spread 


^ In the name of and under the sign of Ramakrishna. — 
Translator. 

* I have thought it sufficient to give a summary. I have 
it^icised the passages which are of most interest to Western 
minds. 
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among the people in general Veddntic 
and other religious ideas as elucidated 
in the life of Ramakrishna. 

5. It was to have two branches of 
action : The first to be Indian : Maths 
(monasteries) and Ashramas (convents 
for retreat) were to be established in 
different parts of India for the education 
of Sannyasins and lay brethren (house- 
holders) “as may he willing to devote 
their lives to the teaching of others.” 
The second foreign: it was to send 
members of the Order into countries 
outside India for the foundation of 
spiritual centres, and “for creating a 
close relationship and a spirit of mutual 
help and sympathy between the foreign 
and the Indian centres.” 

6. “The Aims and Ideals of the 
Mission being purely spiritual and 
humanitarian, it woidd have no con- 
nection with politics.” 

The definitely social, humanitarian and 
"panhuman” apostolic nature of the Order 
founded by Vivekananda is obvious. Instead 
of opposing, as do most religions, faith to 
reason and the stress and necessity of modem 
life, it was to take its place with science in the 
front rank ; it was to co-operate with progress, 
material as well as spiritual, and to encourage 
arts and industries. But its real object was 
the good of the masses. It laid down that the 
essence of its faith was the establishment of 
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brolherhood among the different religions, 
since their harmony constituted the Eternal 
Religion. The whole was under the aegis of 
Kamakrishna, whose great heart had embraced 
all mankind within its love. 

“The sacred swan” had taken its flight. 
The first stroke of his wings overspread the 
whole earth. If the reader wishes to observe 
in the spirit of the founder the dream of this 
full flight, he will find it in the visionary inter- 
view between Vivekananda and Sarat Chandra 
Chakravarti.* 

For the moment the next business was the 
election of the heads. Vivekananda, the 
General President, made Brahmananda and 
Yogananda President and Vice-President of 
the Calcutta centre, and they were to meet 
every Sunday at Balaram’s house.® Viveka- 
nanda then without further delay inaugurated 


' In March, 1898, at Belur. 

^ This condition lasted two years. In April, 1898, the build- 
ing of the central Math of the Order was begun at Belur near 
Calcutta. The dedication took place on December 9 of the same 
year, and the final occupation on January 2, 1899.^ The Associa- 
tion divided into two twin institutions, wilji a copsiderable differ- 
ence between them: for the first, the Ramakrtskna Math, is a 
purely monastic body with its Maths and Ashramas ; its legal 
status was established during 1899 ; it is vowed to the mainten- 
ance and the diffusion of the Universal Religion; — ^the second 
institution is the Ramakriahna Miaaion, which exercises jurisdic- 
tion over all works of public utility, both philanthropic and 
charitable : it is open to laymen as well as to religious, and is 
under the government of the trustees and President of the Math. 
It was legally registered in April, 1900, after Vivekananda’s 
death. The two organisations are at once akin, allied, and yet 
separate. In the Appendtcea of this volnme we shall devote a 
chapter to the Ramakriahna Math and Mission and its develop- 
ment up to the present time. 
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the twofold task of public Service and 
Vedantic teaching.* 


* 

The monks, though they obeyed him, 
found it difficult to follow him, and occasion- 
ally very lively debates took place between 
them, although these were always of a 
fraternal character. Vivekananda’s passion 
and humour were not always under control, 
for both were overexcited by his latent 
malady ; and sometimes those who contra- 
dicted him felt the scratch of his claws. But 
they took it all in good part ; for such was 
only “king’s play.”* Both sides were assured 
of their mutual devotion. 

At times they were still seized with long- 
ing for their contemplative life and for their 
Ramakrishna, the King of Ecstasy. They 
would have felt it sweet to turn the Rama- 
krishna Mission again into a cult of the Temple 
with its contemplative inaction. But Viveka- 
nanda roughly shattered their dream : 

“Do you want to shut Sri Ramakrishna up 
within your own limits? . . . Sri Rama- 
krishna is far greater than what his disciples 


* He himself gave lessons to the brethren, and instituted dis- 
cussions upon the Vedanta. Here again, in spite of his learned 
attachment to the ancient doctrines, he showed the breadth of 
his mind ; he called the division between Aryans and '^Gentiles'* 
ignorance. He loved to see in a Max Muller a reincarnation of 
some ancient commentator on the Vedas. 

* Allusion to one of La Fontaine’s fables. 
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understand him to be.* He is the embodiment 
of infinite spiritual ideas capable of develop- 
ment in infinite ways. One glance of his 
gracious eyes can create a hundred thousand 
Vivekanandas at this instant. I shall scatter 
his ideas broadcast over the world. . . 

For dear as Ramakrishna the man was to 
him, his word was still more precious. He had 
no intention of raising an altar to a new Giod,‘ 
but of shedding on mankind the manna of his 
thought — thought that first and foremost was 
to be expressed in action. “Religion, if it is a 
true religion, must be practical.’” Moreover, 
in his eyes the best form of “religion” was “to 
see Shiva represented in living men, and 
especially in the poor.” He would have liked 
everyone each day to take a hungry Nar&yana, 
or a lame Narayana, or a blind Narayana, or 
six or twelve, as their means permitted, into 
their own houses, there to feed them and to 
offer them the same worship which they would 
give to Shiva or to Vishnu in the temple.** 


' Vivekananda was right not to allow this pious egotism 
and contemplative idleness to claim Ramakrishna as an example. 
It must be remembered that Ramakrishna himself often strove 
against his ecstatic leanings, which prevented him from giving 
adequate help to others. (See in Vol. I, of this work, p. 205.) 
One of his prayers was; **Let me be born again and afrain, 
even in the form of a dog, if so 1 can be of use to one single 
soul I ....’* 

* “I was not bom to create a new sect in this world, too 
full of sects already.” These were the very words of Rama* 
krishna. (Cf. Life of Ramakriahna, pp. 207-8.) 

* This was the theme of his lectures in the Punjab, October- 
November, 1897. 

* Public lecture at Lahore. There was no question of charity 
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Moreover he took great care lest senti- 
mentalism in some form or another should 
creep in, for he detested all forms of it. A 
sentimental trend of mind was only too prone 
to expand in Bengal, where its result had been 
to stifle virility. Vivekananda was adamant 
on the subject, all the more bitterly because 
(the following scene gives pathetic evidence of 
this fact) he had had to drag it out of himself 
as well as others before he could begin his 
work. 

One day one of his brother-monks 
reproached him jestingly for having intro- 
duced into Ramakrishna’s ecstatic teaching 
Western ideas of organisation, action and 
service, of which Ramakrishna had not 
approved. Vivekananda retorted ironically at 
first and with rather rough humour to his 
antagonist and through him to the other 
hearers (for he felt that they were in sympathy 
with the speaker) : 

“What do you know? You are an ignorant 
man. . . . Your study ended like that of 
Prahlada at seeing the first Bengali alphabet, 
Ka, for it reminded Prahl&da of Krishna and 
he could not proceed further because of the 
tears that came into his eyes. . . . You are 
sentimental fools ! What do you understand of 


in the European sense: **Here, take this and go away’> 
entire misconception which had a bad effect alike on the etver 
and the receiver. Vivekananda repudiated it. **In the religion 
of Service/! such as he conceived it, *^the receiver is greater 
than the giver,” because for the time being the receiver was 
God Himself. 
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religion? You are only good at praying with 
folded hands : *0 Lord ! how beautiful is 

Your nose! How sweet are Your eyes!' and 
all such nonsense . . . and you think your 
salvation is secured and Sri Ramakrishna will 
come at the final hour' and take you by the 
hand to the highest heaven. . . Study, public 
preaching, and doing humanitarian works are, 
according to you, Maya, because he said^ to 
someone : ‘Seek and find God first ; doing 
good in the world is a presumption!’ ... As 
if God is such an easy thing to be achieved! 
As if He is such a fool as to make Himself a 
plaything in the hands of an imbecile ! ” 

Then suddenly he declared : 

“You think you have understood Sri 
Ramakrishna better than myself ! You think 
Jnana is dry knowledge to be attained by a 
desert path, killing out the tenderest faculties 
of the heart! Your Bhakti is sentimental 
nonsense, which makes one impotent. You 
want to preach Ramakrishna as you have 
understood him, which is mighty little ! 
Hands off ! Who cares for your Rama^ 
krishna? Who cares for your Bhakti and 
Mukti ? Who cares what your Scriptures say ? 
I will go into a thousand hells cheei^ly, if I 
can rouse my countrymen, immersed in Tamas, 
to stand on their own feet and be men inspired 
with the spirit of Karma Yoga. ... I am not 
a servant of Ramakrishna, or anyone, but of 
him only who serves and helps others, without 
cari^ for his own Bhakti or Mukti I” 

As face was on fire, says a witness, his 
10 
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eyes flashed, his voice was choked, his body 
shaken and trembling. Suddenly he fled to 
his own room. The others, completely over- 
whelmed, remained silent. After a few 
minutes one or two of them went and looked 
into his room. Vivekananda was deep in 
meditation. They waited in silence. ... An 
hour afterwards Vivekananda returned. His 
features still bore the traces of the violent 
storm, but he had recovered his calm. He 
said softly : 

“When one attains Bhakti, one’s heart 
and nerves become so soft and delicate that 
they cannot bear even the touch of a flower! 
Do you know that I cannot even read a novel 
nowadajrs? I cannot think or talk of Sri 
Ramakrishna long, without being over- 
whelmed. So I am trying and trying always 
to keep down the welling rush of Bhakti 
within me. I am trying to bind and bind 
myself with the iron chains of Jnana, for still 
my work for my motherland is unfinished, and 
my message to the world not yet fully 
delivered. So, as soon as I find that Bhakti 
feelings are trying to come up and sweep me 
ofi my feet, I give a hard knock to them and 
make myself as firm as adamant by bringing 
up austere Jnfina. Oh, 1 have work to do! 
I am a slave of Ramakrishna, who left his 
work to be done by me and will not give me 
rest till I have finished it ! ... Oh, his love 
for me ! . . .” 

He was again unable to proceed from 
emotion. Yogananda thereupon tried to dis- 
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tract his thoughts, for they feared a fresh 
outburst/ 

From that day onwards there was never 
a word of protest against Vivekananda’s 
nietliods. What could they object to him that 
he had not already thought himself? They 
liad read to the depths of his great tortured 
soul. 


* 

Every mission is dramatic, for it is accom- 
plished at the expense of him who receives 
it, at the expense of one part of his nature, of 
his rest, of his health, often of his deepest 
aspirations. Vivekananda shared his country- 
men’s nature with their vision of God, their 
need to flee from life and the world as wander- 
ing monks, either for meditation, for study, 
or driven by the ecstasy of love, to the ever- 
lasting flight of the unattached soul which has 
110 resting place, in order never to lose contact 
with the Universal One. Those who watched 
him closely often heard a sigh of weariness 
and regret coming from the depths of his 
heart.’ 


^ The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, 111, pp. 159-161. 

^ was born for the life of the scholar, retired, quiet, poring 
over my books. But the Mother dispenses otherwise. Yet the 
tendency is there. . . (June 8, 1897, Almora). 

He had hours of intense religious vision, **when work seemed 
to him more than illusion.” (October, 1898). 

One day he had been arguing with considerable irritation 
with one of his monks, Virajanantm, in order to tear him away 
from his meditations and force him to^ useful action : 

”How could you think of meditating for hours? Enouglr 
if you can concentrate your mind for five minutes or even one 
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But he had not chosen his way of life. 
His mission had chosen him. 

“There is no rest for me. What Rama- 
krishna called Kali took possession of my soul 
and body three or four days before he left this 
earth. And that forces me to work, work, and 
never allows me to busy myself with my own 
personal needs.”* 

It made him forget himself and his desires, 
his well-being, even his health for the good of 
others.* 

And he had to inculcate the same faith in 
his apostolic militia. This was only possible 
by stirring in them the energy of action. He 
had to deal with a nation of “dyspeptics”, 


minute. For the rest of the time one has to occupy himself 
with studies and some work for the general jgood.'* 

Virajananda did not agree and went away m silence. Viveka- 
nanda said to another monk that he understood only too well. 
**The memories of the Parivr&jaka (wandering) days were among 
the sweetest and the happiest of his whole life, and he would 
mve anything if he could again have that unknownness freed 
from all cares of public life.” (January 18, 1901). 

* It was shortly before his death that, speaking to a disciple, 
Saratchandra Chakravarti, Vivekananda told him about this 
mysterious transmission which took place in him three or four 
days before Ramakrishna's death: 

”Ramakrishna made me come alone and sit in front of him, 
while he gazed into my eyes, and passed into Sam&dhi. Iben 
1 perceived a powerful current of subtle force, like an electric 
shock. My body was transpierced. I also lost consciousness. 
For how long I do not know. . . . When I returned to myself, 
I saw the Master weeping. He said to me with an infinite 
tenderness : *0 my Naren, I am nothing now but a poor fakir. 
I have given thee all. By virtue of this gift thou wilt do great 
thinp in this world ; and not till afterwa^s will it be permitted 
to tbee to return. . . .' It seems to me that it was this force 
which carried me into the turmoil and makes me work, work. . 

” ”I should consider it a great honour, if I had to go through 
hell in doing good to my country.” (October, 18W). 

**The Sannyksin takes two vows: i. to realise truth, n. to 
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drunk with their own sentimentality/ That 
is why he could be harsh sometimes in order 
to harden them. He wished “in all fields of 
activity to awaken that austere elevation of 
spirit which arouses heroism.” This was to be 
accomplished by both manual and spiritual 
work, scientific research, and the service of 
man. If he attached so much importance to 
the teaching of the Vedanta, it was because he 
saw in it a sovereign tonic : 

“To revivify the country through the 
thundering nc^es of the Vedic rhythm.” 

He violated the heart not only of others, 
but also his own, although he was only too 
aware that the heart is a source of the divine. 
As a leader of men he did not want to stifle 
it, but to put it in its proper place. Where 
the heart had the ascendancy, he debased it, 
where it was in an inferior position, he exalted 
it.* He desired an exact equilibrium of inner 
powers,® in view of the work to be done in the 


^elp the world. Above all he renounces all thoughts of heaven!*’ 
(To Nivedita, July, 1899 ). 

In Indian thought heaven is lower than communion with 
Brahman. From heaven ^ere is a return. 

* nation of dysprotics, indulging in antics to the accom- 
paniment of Khol and itarat&l and singing Eirtahas and other 
songs of sentimental type. ... I wish to stimulate energy, even 
by means of martial music, and proscribe even^hing that titillates 
langorous sentiments. . . .” (Dialogue with Saratchandra, 
1901 ). 

* In the Punjabi the country of ^hting races, he encouraged 
fihakti, though he condemned it in Bengal. He went so far as 
to long in Lahore for the processions of dances and religious 
songs, the Samkirtanas, which he had held up to derision in 
Calcutta. For ’’this land of the Five Bivers (Punjab) is 
spiritually dry,” and it needed waterim|, (November, 1807 ). 

* Before ms second journey to the West, when he was tracing 
for his monks his ideal of religious life, he said to them; 
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direction of human service, for that was the 
most pressing : the ignorance, suffering and 
misery of the masses could not wait. 

It is true that equilibrium is never stable. 
It is particularly difficult to acquire, and even 
more difficult to maintain, in those extreme 
races, who pass immediately from the red 
heat of exaltation to the dead ashes of desire ; 
and it was a harder task still in the case 
of a man such as Vivekananda, torn between 
twenty contradictory demons, faith, science, 
art, all the passions of victory and action. 
It was wonderful that he kept in his feverish 
hands to the end the equal balance between 
the two poles : a burning love of the Absolute 
(the Advaita) and the irresistible appeal of 
i suffering Humanity. And what makes him so 
I appealing to us is that at those times when 
equilibrium was no longer possible, and he 
,had to make a choice, it was the latter that 
j won the day : he sacrificed everything else to 
i Pity,* to “poor suffering Humanity,” as 
Beethoven, his great European brother, said. 

The beautiful episode of Girish is a 
moving example: 


“You must try to combine in your life immense ideaUsm 
with immense practicality. You must be prepared to go into 
deep meditation now, and the next moment you must be ready 
to go and cultivate those fields. You must be prepared to 
explain the intricacies of the Sh&stras now, and the next moment 
to go and sell the produce of the fields in the market.** The 
object of the monastery was man-maJung. “The true man is he 
who is strong as strength itself and yet possesses a woman’s 
heart.'* (June, 1899 ). 

' Shaking to his monks at Belur, he said once (IM) : 

“If your brain and your heart come into conflict, follow 
your heart!** 
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It will be remembered that this disciple 
of Ramakrishna — ^the celebrated Bengali 
dramatist, writer and comedian, who had led 
the life of a “libertine” in the double sense of 
the classic age until the moment when the 
tolerant and mischievous fisher of the Ganges 
took him upon his hook — ^had since, without 
leaving the world, become the most ardent and 
sincere of the converts ; he spent his days in 
a constant transport of faith through love, of 
Rhakti Yoga. But he had kept his freedom 
of speech ; and all Ramakrishna’s disciples 
showed him great respect for the sake of their 
Master’s memory. 

One day he came in while Vivekananda 
was discussing the most abstract philosophy 
with a disciple. Vivekananda broke .off and 
said to him in a mockingly affectionate tone : 

“Well, Girish, you did not care to make 
a study of these things, but passed your days 
with your *Krishnas and your Vishnus’.” 

Girish rralied : 

“Well, Naren, let me ask you one thing. 
Of Vedas and Veddnta you have read enough. 
But are there remedies prescribed in them for 
these wailings, these cnes of hungry mouths, 
these abominable sins . . . and the many 
other evils and miseries that one meets with 
every day? The mother of the house there, 
who at one time fed daily fifty mouths, has 
not the wherewithal to cook even for herself 
and her children for the last three days ! The 
lady of such-and-such a family has been 
violated by ruffians and torture to death. 
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The young widow of so-and-so has succumbed 
from causing abortion to hide her shame ! . . . 
I ask you, Naren, have you found in the Vedas 
any preventive for these evils ? . . 

And as Girish continued in this vein of 
sharp irony, depicting the dark and dismal 
side of society, Vivekananda sat speechless and 
deeply moved. Thinking of the pain and 
misery of the world, tears came into his eyes 
and to hide his feelings he walked out of the 
room. Girish said to the disciple: 

“Now, did you see with your own eyes 
what a large heart your Guru possesses ? I do 
not esteem him so much for being a scholar 
and intellectual giant, as for that large- 
heartedness which made him walk out, 
shedding tears for the misery of mankind. 
As soon as he heard it, mark you, all Ids Vedas 
and Vedinta vanished out of sight as it were, 
all the learning and the scholarship that he 
was displaying a moment ago was cast as^e 
and his whole being was filled to overflow with 
the milk of loving-kindness. Your Swamiji 
is as much a Jn&ni and a Pandit as a lover 
of God and hiunanity.” 

Vivekananda returned, and said to Sada- 
nanda that his heart was gnawing with pain 
at the poverty and distress of his countrymen, 
and exhorted him to do something by opening 
a small relief centre at least. And turning to 
Girish, he said: 

Girish, the thought comes to me that 
even if I have to undergo a thousand births to 
relieve the misery of the world, aye, even to 
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remove the least pain from anyone, I shall 
cheerfully do it! ... 

« 

The generous passion of his pitiful heart 
mastered his brethren and disciples, and one 
and all, they dedicated themselves to the 
multiple forms of human Service, which he 
pointed out to them. 

During the summer of 1897 Akhanda- 
nanda, with the help of two disciples sent him 
by Vivekananda, for four or five months fed 
and nursed hundreds of poor people suffering 
from famine in the district of Murshidabad in 
Bengal ; he collected abandoned children and 
founded an orphanage, at Mohula, removed 
afterwards to Sargachi. With Franciscan 
patience and love Akhandananda devoted him- 
self to the education of these poor children 
without distinction of caste or belief. In 1899, 
he taught them the trades of weaving, tailor- 
ing, joinery, and silk-culture, and reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English. 

The same year, 1897, Trigunatita opened 
a famine centre at Dinajpur. In two months 
he came to the rescue of eighty-four villages. 
Other centres were established at Deognur, 
Dakshineswar and Calcutta. 

The following year, April-May, 1898, 
a mobilisation of the whole Ramakrishna 
Mission against the plague that had broken 


* The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, 111, pp. 165-197. 
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out in Calcutta, took place. Vivekananda, ill 
though he was, hastily returned from the 
Himalayas to put himself at the head of the 
relief work. Money was lacking. All that 
they had at their disposal had been spent on 
the purchase of a site for the construction of 
a new monastery. Vivekananda did not 
hesitate for an instant : 

“Sell it, if necessary,” he ordered. “We are 
Sannyasins, we ought always to be ready to 
sleep under the trees and live on what we beg 
everyday.” 

A big stretch of ground was rented and 
sanitary camps laid out upon it. Viveka- 
nanda came to live in a poor locality to 
inspire courage in the people and cheer up the 
workers. The management of the work was 
entrusted to Sister Nivedita (Margaret Noble), 
recently arrived from Europe, and to the 
Swamis Sadananda and Shivananda with 
several other helpers.* They supervised the 
disinfection and the cleansing of four of the 
main poor quarters of Calcutta. Vivekananda 
called the students to a meeting (April, 1899), 
and reminded them of their duty in times of 
calamity. They organised themselves into 
bands to inspect poor houses, to distribute 
pamphlets of hygiene and to set the example 
of scavenging. Every Sunday they came to 
the meetings of the Kamakrishna Mission to 
report to Sister Nivedita. 


* This was done on the occasion of the second plague out- 
break in 1809. — Puhliiher, 
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The Mission also adopted the holy custom 
of making the anniversary of Ramakrishna a 
festival for the poor, and of feeding thousands 
on that day at all the centres of the Order. 

And so a new spirit of solidarity and 
brotherly communion between all classes of 
tlie nation was formed in India. 

Parallel to this work of social mutual aid, 
education and Vedantic preaching were under- 
taken ; for, to use his own words, Vivekananda 
wanted India to have “an Islamic body and 
a Vedantic heart.” During 1897 Rama- 
krishnananda, who was giving lectures in 
Madras and the neighbourhood, opened eleven 
classes in different parts of the city ; side by 
side he carried on teaching work and cared for 
the starving. In the middle of the same year 
Vivekananda sent Shivananda to Ceylon to 
preach the Vedfinta. Educationalists were 
seized with a holy passion. Vivekananda re- 
joiced to hear the headmistress of a school for 
young girls say to him : 

“I adore these young girls as the Divine 
Mother (Bhagavati). I do not know any 
other worship.” 

Soon after the founding of 'the Rama- 
krishna Mission Vivekananda was obliged to 
stop his own activities and undergo a course 
of treatment for several weeks at Almora. 
Nevertheless he was able to write : 

“The movement is begun. It will never 
stop.” (July 9, 1897). 

“Only one idea was burning in my brain — 
to start the machine for elevating the Indian 
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masses and that I have succeeded in doing to 
a certain extent. It would have made your 
heart glad to see how my boys are working in 
the midst of famine and disease and misery — 
nursing by the mat-bed of the cholera-stricken 
pariah and feeding the starving Chand&la, and 
the Lord sends help to me and to them all. . . . 
He is with me, the Beloved, as he was when I 
was in America, in England, when I was roam- 
ing about unknown from place to place in 
India. ... 1 feel my task is done — at most 
three or four years more of life is left.‘ I have 
lost all wish for my salvation. I never wanted 
earthly enjoyments. I must see my machine 
in strong working order, and then, knowing 
for certain that I have put in a lever for the 
good of humanity, in India at least, which no 
power can drive back, I will sleep without 
caring what will be next. And may I be bom 
again and again, and suffer thousands of 
miseries, so that I may worship the only God 
that exists, the only God I believe in, the sum 
total of all souls.*” 

He made use of the least respite frpm his 
illness to increase his work tenfold. From 
August to December, 1897, he went like a 
whirlwind through Northern India from the 
Punjab to Kashmir, sowing his seed wherever 
he went. He discussed with the Maharajah 

* There remained exactly five. He died in July, 1908. 

* Cf. The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, IIL p. 17& Here 
comes the admirable confession of faith that 1 have already 
quoted in p. 89 and to which I ^all return again in my final 
examination of Vivekananda’s thought. 
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the possibility of founding a great Advaitist 
monastery in Kashmir, he preached to the 
students of the Lahore colleges, urging 
strength and belief in man as a preparation 
for belief in God, and he formed among them 
an association, purely unsectarian, for the 
relief, hygiene and education of the people. 
Wherever he went he never wearied of trying 
to rebuild individual character in India, by 
helping each man to be delivered of the God 
within him. He constantly subjected faith to 
the test of action. He tried to remedy social 
injustices by preaching intermarriage between 
the castes and sub-divisions of castes, so that 
they might draw near to each other, by 
ameliorating the condition of outcasts, by 
occupying himself with the fate of unmarried 
women and of Hindu widows, by fighting 
sectarianism wherever it was to be found, and 
vain formalism, the "don’t-touchisms,” as he 
called them. At the same time — (the two 
tasks were complementary) — he worked for the 
reconstruction of the Hindu intellect by 
spreading a real knowledge of Sanskrit, by 
seeking to integrate Western science in it, and 
by reviving the Indian universities, so that 
they might produce men, rather than diplomiCs 
and officials. 

There was no thought of Hind Swaraj,^ of 
the political independence of India, having 
risen against England. He depended on 


' Biffe tl^ wmoted the political independence of India. 
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British co-operation as on the co-operation of 
the universe. And as a matter of fact 
England helped his work: in default of the 
State, Anglo-Saxon disciples from London and 
New York brought the Swami their personal 
devotion and sufficient funds to buy land and 
build the great monastery of Belur.^ 

The year 1898 was chiefly devoted to 
arrangements for the new working of the 
Ramakrishna Math, and to the founding of 
journals or reviews which were to be the 
intellectual organs of the Order and a means 
for the education of India.^ 

* 

But the chief importance of this year, 
1898, was Vivekananda’s training of his 
Western disciples. 


^ On fifteen acres of land situated upon the other bank of 
the Ganges opposite the old building of Baranagore, near Calcutta. 
The purchase took place during the first months of 1898 ; the 
building was begun in April under the architect who became 
Swami Vijnanananda. 

* Prahuddha Bharata, already in existence, had been 
suspended as a result of the death of its young editor. It was 
taken over by Sevier, and transferred from Madras to Almora, 
under the editorship of a remarkable man who had withdrawn 
from the world, ^ and whose kindred passion for the public weal 
had attracted him to Vivekananda, who had initiated him into 
his Order after only a few days of preparation under the name 
of Swami Swarupananda. He was the master of Miss Noble 
(Nivedita) in Hindu religious literature. He was to become the 
President of the Advaita Ashrama. 

At the beginning of 1899, another monthly review was 
founded, l/dhodhan, under the direction of Swami Trigunatita. 
Its guiding principles were never to attack anybody’s faith, to 
present the doctrine of the Vedas in the simplest form so that 
it might be accessible to all, to find room for definite questions 
of hygiene and education, and the physical and spirituid better- 
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They had come at his call — Miss Margaret 
Noble at the end of January — to found in con- 
junction with Miss Muller model institutions 
for the education of Indian women — Mrs. Ole 
Bull and Miss Josephine MacLeod in 
February.' In March Margaret Noble took 


mont of the race, and to spread ideas of moral purity, mutual 
aid and universal harmony. 

For the first of these magazines Vivekananda published in 
Aufrust, 1898, his beautiful poem : To the Awakened India, which 
is a real manifesto of active energy and realised faith : 

**Awake, arise and dream no more! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts, 

Of flowers sweet or noxious, — and none 

Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 

The softest breath of Truth drives back to 

Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 

The Truth! Be one with it! Let visions cease. 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 

Which are Eternal Love and Service Free." 

(The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, IV, pp. 828-24, 
Only the last verse of the poem has been given here.) 

' Miss MacLeod, who has done me the honour of com- 
municating her memories, had known Vivekananda for more than 
four years, and he had been her guest for months at a time. 
But though she was devoted to him, she never renounced her 
independence, nor did he demand it. He always gave full liberty 
to those who had not voluntarily contracted vows. So she 
remained a friend and a free helper, not an initiated disciple 
like Nivedita. She told me that she had asked his permission 
before she came to rejoin the Swami in India. He had replied 
with this imperious message (which I quote from memoiy) : 

"Come, if you wish to see poverty, degradation, dirt and 
men in rags, who speak of God! But if you want anything else, 
do not comet For we cannot bear one more word of criticism." 

She conformed strictly to this reservation, imposed by the 
compassionate love of Vivekananda for his debased people, whose 
humiliations he resented with wounded pride. But on one 
occasion she happened to make a laughing remark with regard 
to a Brahmin of grotesque appearance whom they met in the 
Himalayas. Vivekananda "turned on her like a lion," wiHiered 
her with a glance and cried: 

"Hands off! Who are you? What have you ever done?" 

She remained silent, disconcerted. Later she learnt that this 
very same popr Brahmin had been one of those who by begging 
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the VOW of Brahmacharya and the name of 
Nivedita (the Consecrated One). Vivekananda 
introduced her in warm terms to the Calcutta 
public as a gift of England to India, and that 
he might the better root out all trace of the 
memories, prejudices and customs of her 
country,* he took her with a group of disciples 
on a journey of several months through 
historic India.** 

But — ^and this is curious — ^while plunging 
the souls of his companions into the religious 
abyss of his race, he lost himself in it until he 
seemed to be submerged. Men saw the great 


had collected the sum to make it possible for Vivekananda to 
undertake his journey to the West. And she realised that a 
man’s real self is not -what he appears, but what he does. 

“How can I best help you?’’ she asked when she had arrived. 

“Love India.’’ 

’ TUs was no manifestation of the evil spirit of chauvinism 
or hostility to the West. In 1900, when he established the Swami 
Turiyananda in California, he said to him ; “From this day, 
destroy even the memory of India within you.” In order to work 
profoundly upon a people for its real betterment, it is necessary 
to become one with that people and forget oneself in it: that 
was the principle Vivekananda imposed on his disciples. 

’ She has left an account of this journey and the talks with 
Vivekananda in her Notes of Some Wanderings with the Swami 
Vivekananda. I also owe to Miss MacLeod’s reminiscences (also 
of ^e party) many precious notes, especially on the moral 
discipline to which Vivekananda subjected Nivedita. He had 
not the slii^htest respect for her instinctive national loyalty, 
for her habits or her dislikes as a Westerner ; he constantly 
humiliated her proud and logical English character. Perhaps 
in this way he wished to defend himself and her against the 
passionate adoration she had for him ; although Nivedita’s feel- 
ings for him were always absolutely pure, he perhaps saw their 
danger. He snubbed her mercilessly and found fault with all 
she did. He hurt her. She came back to her companions over- 
whelmed and in tears. Eventually they remonstrated with 
Vivekananda for his excessive severity, and from that time it 
was softened, and light entered Nivemta’s heart. She only felt 
more deeply the price of the Master’s confidence, and the 
happiness of submitting to his rules of thought. 
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Advaitist, the fervent worshipper of the 
Absolute without form or face, go through a 
phase of devouring passion for the legendary 
Gods, for the sovereign pair : Shiva and the 
Mother. Undoubtedly in this he was only 
following the example of his Master, Rama- 
krishna, in whose heart there was room for the 
formless God, and for the forms of all Gods, 
and who for years on end had experienced the 
bliss of passionate abandon to the beautiful 
Goddess. But the striking point in Viveka- 
nanda’s case is that he came to it after, not 
before, he had mastered the Absolute ;* andjie 
brought to his passion for them all the tragic 
vehemence of his nature, so that he clothed 
the Gods, especially Kali, in a quite different 
atmosphere from the one in which the ecstatic 
tenderness of Ramakrishna had enveloped 
them. 

After a stay at Almora, where the Seviers 
were already established and where the 
Advaita Ashrama was about to be built — ^then 
after a journey to Kashmir in three house- 
boats up the river through the Vale of 
Srinagar — ^Vivekananda with Nivedita at the 
end of July, 1898, undertook the great pilgrim- 
age to the cave of Amarnath in a glacial valley 
of the Western Himalayas. They were part 
of a crowd pf two or three thousand pilgrims, 
forming at each halting place a whole town of 
tents. Nivedita noticed a sudden change come 
over her Master. He became one of the 

* The Swami hod been devoted to K&li even before he had 
realised the Absolute. — Publisher. 

11 
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thousands, scrupulously observing the most 
humble practices demanded by custom. In 
order to reach their goal it was necessary to 
climb for days up rocky slopes, along 
dangerous paths, to cross several miles of 
glacier, and to bathe in the sacred torrents in 
spite of the cold. On August 2, the day of the 
annual festival, they arrived at the enormous 
cavern large enough to contain a vast 
cathedral : at the back rose the ice-lingam — 
great Shiva Himself. Everyone had to enter 
naked, his body smeared with ashes. Behind 
the others, trembling with emotion, Viveka- 
nanda entered in an almost fainting condition ; 
and there, prostrate, in the darkness of the 
cave, before that whiteness, surrounded by the 
music of hundreds of voices singing, he had 
a vision. . . . Shiva appeared to him. He 
would never say what he had seen and heard. 
.... But the blow of the apparition on his 
tense nerves was such that he almost died. 
When he emerged from the grotto, there was 
a clot of blood in his left eye, and his heart 
was dilated and never regained its normal 
condition. For days afterwards he spoke of 
nothing but Shiva, he saw Shiva everywhere ; 
he was saturated by Him ; the snowy 
Himalaya was Shiva seated on His throne. . . . 

A month later he was possessed in turn by 
the Mother, K&li. The Divine Maternity was 
omnipresent. He worshipped Her even in the 
person of a little girl of four years old. But it 
was not only in such peaceful guise that She 
appeared to him. His intense meditation led 
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him to the dark face of the symbol. He had 
a terrible vision of Kali — ^the mighty Destruc- 
tress, lurking behind the veil of life — ^the 
terrible One hidden by the dust of the living 
who pass by, and all the appearances raised by 
their feet. During the evening in a fever he 
groped in the dark for pencil and paper, and 
wrote his famous poem, Kdli the Mother ; then 
he fell exhausted : 

“The stars are blotted out. 

The clouds are covering clouds. 

It is darkness vibrant, sonant. 

In the roaring, whirling wind 
Are the souls of a million lunatics, — 

Just loose from the prison house, — 
Wrenching trees by the roots. 

Sweeping all from the path. 

The sea has joined the fray. 

And swirls up mountain-waves. 

To reach the pitchy sky. 

The flash of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 
A thousand, thousand shades 
Of Death begrimed and black — _ 
Scattering plagues and sorrows, 
Dancing mad with joy. 

Come, Mother, come ! 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e’er. 

Thou *Time’, the All-Destroyer! 

Come, O Mother, come ! 
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Who dares misery love 
And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes.”* 

He said to Nivedita : 

“Learn to recognise the Mother as instinc- 
tively in evil, terror, sorrow and annihilation, 
as in that which makes for sweetness and joy. 
Fools put a garland of flowers around Thy 
neck, O Mother, and then start back in terror 
and call Thee ‘The Merciful’ .... Meditate 
on death. Worship the Terrible. Only by 
the worship of the Terrible can the Terrible 
itself be overcome and Immortality gained. 
. . . There could be bliss in torture too. . . . 
The Mother Herself is Brahman. Even Her 
curse is blessing. The heart must become a 
cremation ground, pride, selfishness, desire, all 
burnt to ashes. Then, and then alone, will the 
Mother come!” 

And the Englishwoman, shaken and be- 
wildered by the storm, saw the good order and 
comfort of her Western faith disappearing in 
the typhoon of the Cosmos invoked by the 
Indian visionary. She wrote: 

“As he spoke, the underlying egoism of 
worship that is devoted to the kind God, to 
Providence, the consoling Divinity, without a 
heart for God in the earthquake, or God in the 
volcano, overwhelmed the listener. One saw 
that such worship was at bottom, as the Hindu 


' The Complete Worka of the Swami Vivekananda, IV, p. 819. 
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calls it, merely ‘shop-keeping’, and one realised 
the infinitely greater boldness and truth of the 
teaching that God manifests through evil as 
well as through good. One saw that the true 
attitude of mind and will, that are not to be 
baffled by the personal self, was in fact that 
determination, in the stern words of the Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘to seek death, not life, to hurl 
oneself upon the sword’s point, to become one 
with the Terrible for evermore ! ’ 

Once more we see in this paroxysm the 
will to heroism, which to Vivekananda was the 
soul of action. Ultimate Truth, desiring to be 
seen in all its terrible nakedness and refusing 
to be softened. Faith, which expects nothing 
in return for its free bestowing and scorns the 
bargain of “giving to get in return” and all its 
promise of Paradise — ^for its indestructible 
energy is like steel forged upon the anvil by 
the blows of the hammer.* 


' The Master as I Saw Him, by Nivedita of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda, p. 169. 

‘ Even the tender Ramakrishna knew the terrible face of 
the Mother. But he loved Her smile better. 

*^One day,” so Sivanath Sastri, one of the founders and heads 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, relates, was* present when 
severid men began to argue about the attributes of God, and if 
they were more or less according to reason. Ramakrishna stopped 
them, saying, ‘Enough, enough. What is the use of disputing 
whether the Divine attributes are reasonable or not? ... You 
say that God is good: can you convince me of His goodness by 
this reasoning? Look at tiie flood that has just caused the death 
of thousands. How can you prove that a benevolent God ordered 
it? You will perhaps reply that this same flood swept away 
uncleannesses and watered the earth . . . etc. But could not 
a good God do that without drowning thousands of innocent men, 
women and children?’ Thereupon one of the disputants said, 
^Then, ought we to believe that God is cruel?’ ‘O idiot,’ cried 
Ramakrishna, ‘who said that ? Fold your hands and say humbly. 
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Our great Christian ascetics knew and 
still experience this virile pleasure. Even 
Pascal tasted of it. But instead of its leading 
to detachment from action, Vivekananda was 
inspired by it with a red-hot zeal, that steeled 
his will and flung him into the thick of the 
fight with tenfold renewed zest. 

He espoused all the sufierings of the 
world. “One had the impression,” wrote 
Nivedita, “as if no blow to any in the world 
could pass and leave our Master’s heart un- 
touched : as if no pain even to that of death 
could elicit anything but love and blessing.’” 

“I have hugged,” he said, “the Form of 
Death.” 

He was possessed by it for several months. 
He heard no other voice but that of the 
Mother, and it had a terrible reaction upon his 
health. When he returned, his monks were 
terrified by the change. He remained plimg- 
ed in concentration so intense that a question 
ten times repeated would invoke no answer. 
He recognised that its cause was “an intense 
Tapasyd” (the fire of asceticism). 

God, we are too feeble and too weak to understand Thy 
nature and Thy deeds. Deign to enlighten usl*' . . . Do not 
argue. Lore I* ” 

j^eminiacencea of Ramakriahna by Sivanath Sastri). • 
The knowledge of the terrible God was the same both with 
Ramakriahna and Vivekananda. But their attitude was different. 
Ramakrishna bowed his head and kissed the Divine foot which 
trampled on his heart. Vivekananda, head erect, looked death 
in the eyes : and his sombre joy of action rejoiced in it. He 
ran to hurl himself **upon the point of the sword.’* 

* Probably the moral upheaval caused shortly before by the 
death of his faithful friend, Goodwin, and of Pavhari Baba, 
(June, 1898), prepared the way for this inner irruption of the 
terrible GfOddess. 
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“Shiva Himself has entered into my brain. 
He will not goV’ 

For the rationalist minds of Europe who 
find such obsession by personal Gods repug- 
nant, it may be useful to recall the explanation 
Vivekananda had given a year after to his 
companions : 

“The Totality of all souls — not the human 
alone;— is the Personal God. The will of the 
Totality nothing can resist. It is what we 
know as Law. And that is what we mean by 
Shiva, Kali, and so on.”‘ 

But the powerful emotivity of the great 
Indian projected in images of fire that which 
in European brains remains at the reasoning 
stage. Never for an instant was his profound 
faith in the Advaita shaken. But by the in- 
verse road to Ramakrishna, he reached the 
same pitch of universal comprehension — ^the 
same belvedere of thought — ^where man is at 
the same time the circumference and the 
centre : the totality of souls and each indivi- 
dual soul — ^the ATJM* containing them and 
becoming reabsorbed in the eternal Nfi,da — 
the starting point and the end of the double 
unending movement. His brother-Hionks from 

* During his second yoyage to Europe on the boat in sight 
of the coast of Sicily. {Cf. Talks with Nivedita, in the boA: 
The Master as I Saw Him,) 

/Or OM, the SMred word. It is, according to the old Hindu 
belief and the definition of Vivekananda himself, **the kernel of 
all sounds and the symbol of Brahman. . . . The Universe is 
created of this sound.” ”N&da-Brahman,” he said, “is the 
Brahman Sound, . . . the most subtle in the Universe.” (Cf. 
“The Mantram: Om. Word and Wisdom” in Bhakti Yoga: 
The Complete Works of the Swami Vivekananda, III, pp. 56 - 58 .) 
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this time had some obscure inkling of his 
identity with Ramakrishna. Premananda said 
to him once : 

“Is there any difference between you and 
Ramakrishna?” 

* 

He returned to the monastery, to the new 
Math of Belur, and consecrated it on Decem- 
ber 9, 1898. At Calcutta a few days before, on 
November 12, the day of the festival of the 
Mother, Nivedita’s school for girls was opened. 
In spite of illness and suffocating attacks of 
asthma from which he emerged with his face 
blue like that of a drowning man, he pushed on 
the organisation of his Mission with Sarada- 
nanda’s help. The swarm was at work. Sans- 
krit, Oriental and Western philosophy, manual 
work and meditation alike were taught there. 
He himself set the example. After his lessons 
on metaphysics he tilled the garden, dug a well 
and kneaded bread.* He was a living hymn of 
Work. 

“Only a great monk (in the widest sense : 
a man vowed to the service of the Absolute) 
can be a great worker ; for he is without 
attachments. . . . There were no greater 
workers than Buddha and Christ. ... No 
work is secular. All work is adoration and 
worship. . . .” 

* He attached great importance to physical exercise : 

want sappers and miners in the army of religion. So, bo^s, 
set yourselves to the task of training your muscles. For ascetics 
mortification is all right. For workers well-developed bodies, 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel!’’ 
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Moreover there was no hierarchy in the 
forms of work. All useful work was noble. . . . 

“If my Gurubhais told me that I was to 
pass the rest of my life cleaning the drains of 
the Math, assuredly I should do it. He alone 
is a great leader who knows how to obey for the 
public good. . . .” 

The first duty was “renunciation”. 

“Without renunciation no religion (he 
might have said : “no deep foundation of the 
spirit”) can endure.” 

And the man who has “renounced”, the 
“Sannyasin”, so say the Vedas, “stands on the 
head of the Vedas,” “for he is freed from sects, 
churches and prophets.” He dwells in God. 
God dwells in him. Let him only believe! 

“The history of the world is the history of 
a few men who had faith in themselves. That 
faith calls out the Divinity within. You can 
do anything. You fail only when you do not 
strive sufficiently to manifest infinite power. 
jAs soon as a man or a nation loses faith in him- 
self, death comes. Believe first in yourself, 
land then in God. A handful of strong men 
I will move the world. . . .” 

Then be brave. Bravery is the highest 
virtue. Dare to speak the whole truth' always, 
“to all without distinction, without equivoca- 
tion, without fear, without compromise.” Do 
not trouble about the rich and great. The 
Sannyfisin should have nothing to do with the 
rich. To pay respects to the rich and hang on 
to them for support is conduct which becoines 
a public woman. The Sanny&sin’s duty is with 
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the poor. He should treat the poor with 
loving care and serve them joyfully with all his 
might. 

“If you seek your own salvation, you will 
go to hell. It is the salvation of others that 
you must seek . . . and even if you have to 
go to hell in working for others, that is worth 
more than to gain heaven by seeking your own 
salvation. ... Sri Ramakrishna came and 
gave his life for the world. I will also sacrifice 
my life; you also, every one of you, should do 
the same. All these works and so forth 
are only a beginning. Believe me, from the 
shedding of our life-blood will arise gigantic, 
heroic workers and warriors of God who will 
revolutionise the whole world.” 

His words are great music, phrases in the 
style of Beethoven, stirring rhythms like the 
march of Handel choruses. I cannot touch 
these sayings of his, scattered as they are 
through the pages of books at thirty years’ 
distance, without receiving a thrill through 
my body like an electric shock. And what 
shocks, what transports must have been 
produced when in burning words they issued 
from the lips of the hero ! 

He felt himself dying. But 

“. . . Life is a battle. Let me die fight- 
ing. Two years of physical suffering have 
taken .from me twenty years of life. But the 
soul is unchanged. It is always here, the same 
fool, the fool with a single idea : Atman. . . 



IX 


THE SECOND JOURNEY 
TO THE WEST 

He set out upon a second journey to the 
West in order to inspect the works he had 
founded and to fan the flame. This time he 
took with him* one of the most learned of his 
brethren, Turiyananda, a man of high caste 
and noble life, and learned in Sanskrit studies. 

“The last time,” he said, “they saw- a war- 
rior. Now I want to show them a Brahmin.” 

He left® under very different conditions 
from those of his return: in his emaciated 
body he carried a brazier of energy, breathing 
out action and combat, and so disgusted with 
the supineness of his devitalised people that on 
the boat in sight of Corsica he celebrated “the 
Lord of War” (Napoleon).® 

In his contempt for moral cowardice he 


' Nivedita went with them. 

* On June 20, 1009 he travelled from Calcutta by Madras, 
Colombo, Aden, Naples, Marseilles. On July 81, he was in 
l«ondon. On Aufrust 16, he left Glasgow for New York. He 
stayed in the United States until July 20, 1900. chiefly in 
California. From Au^mst 1 to October 24, ^ visited France, 
and went to Paris and Brittany. Then by Vienna, ^e Balkans, 
Coiutantinople, Greece and Egsrpt he returned to India and 
arrived at the beginning of Dc^raber, 1900, 

* He recalled also the ener^ of Robmierre. He was full 
of the epic history of Europe. Before Gibraltar his imagination 
saw on the shore the gallopi^ horses of ^e Moors and the 
great Arab invasion disembarking. 
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went SO far as to prefer the vigour of crime,' 
and the older he grew, the deeper was his con- 
viction that the East and the West must 
espouse each other. He saw in India and 
Europe “two organisms in full youth . . . 
two great experiments neither of which is yet 
complete.” "They ought to be mutually help- 
ful, but at the same time each should respect 
the free development of the other. He did not 
allow himself to criticise their weaknesses: 
both of them were at the ungrateful age. They 
ought to grow up hand in hand.* When he 
returned to India a year and a half later, he 


' When people spoke of the rarity of crime in Indian he 
cried: ‘‘Would God it were otherwise in my land! For this is 
verily the virtuousness of death.” ‘‘The older I grow,” he 
added, ‘‘the more everything seems to me to lie in manliness : 
this is my new Gospel.’’ He went so far as to say : “Do even 
evil like a man. Be wicked if you must on a great scale!” 

These words must be taken, it goes without saying, (spoken 
as they were on the boat to sure and tried friends, who were not 
likely to misunderstand them), as one of the linguistic thwder> 
bolts, whereby the Kshatriya, the spiritual warrior, fulminated 
against the shifting sands of the East. The true sense is probably 
that which I read in an old Italian motto: Ignavia est )acere : — 
The vilest of crimes is not to act. 

* C/. the Interviews recorded by Nivedita. That which 
emerges most clearly is his ‘‘universal’’^ sense. He had hopes of 
democratic America, he was enthusiastic over the Italy of art, 
culture and liberty — ^the great mother of Mazzini. He spoke of 
China as the treasury of the world. He fraternised with the 
martyred Babists of Persia. He embraced in equal love the India 
of the Hindus, the Mohammedans, and the Buddhists. He was 
fired hy the Mogul Empire: when he spoke of Akbar the tears 
came into his eyes. He could comprehend and defend the 
grandeur of G^nghiz Khan and his dream of Asiatic unity. Ste 
made Buddha the subject of magnificent eulogy: “I am the 
servant of the servants of Buddha. . . .” 

His intuition of the unity of the human race did not stop 
at the arhitraiy divisions of races and nations. It made him 
say tiiat he had seen in the West some of the best Hindu types, 
and in India the best Christians. 
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was almost entirely detached from life, and all 
violence had gone out of him, exorcised by the 
brutal face he had this time unveiled in 
Western Imperialism; he had looked into its 
eyes, full of rapacious hatred. He had realised 
that during his first journey he had been 
caught by the power, the organisation and the 
apparent democracy of America and Europe. 
Now he had discovered the spirit of lucre, of 
greed, of Mammon, with its enormous combi- 
nations and ferocious struggle for supremacy. 
He was capable of rendering homage to the 
grandeur of a mighty association. . . . 

“But what beauty was there amongst a 
pack of wolves?” 

“Western life,” said a witness, “seemed 
hell to him. ...” 

Material brilliance no longer deceived 
him. He saw the hidden tragedy, the weari- 
ness under the forced expenditure of energy, 
the deep sorrow under the frivolous mask. 
He said to Nivedita ; 

“Social life in the West is like a peal of 
laughter : but underneath it is a wail. It 
ends in a sob. The fun and frivolity are all 
on the surface ; really it is full of tragic 
intensity. . . . Here (in India) it is sad and 
gloomy on the surface, but underneath are 
carelessness and merriment.’” 

How had this all too prophetic vision 
come to him ? AVhen and where had his 
glance, stripping the bark froiki tli^e tree and 

' The Maeter a$ I Saw Him, p. 145, 8rd edition. 
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revealing the canker gnawing at the heart of 
the West despite all its outward glory, fore- 
seen the monster of the days of hate and agony 
that were approaching, and the years of 
wars and revolutions?* Nobody knows. The 
record of his journey was only kept spasmodi- 
cally. This time there was no Goodwin with 
him. Apart from one or two private letters, 
the most beautiful being one from Alameda 
to Miss MacLeod, we have to regret that 
nothing is known save his movements and the 
success of his mission. 

After having broken his journey only in 
London, he went to the United States and 
stayed for almost a year. There he foimd 
Abhedananda with his Ved&ntic work in full 
swing. He settled Turiyananda down at 
Mont Clair near New York. He himself 
decided to go to California on account of its 
climate, from which he regained several 
months of health. There he gave numerous 
lectures.* He founded new VedSntic centres 

^ Sister Qiristine has just revealed to us in her unpublished 
Memoirs that even during his first journey in 1895, Vivekananda 
had seen the tragedy of the West : I 

“Europe is on the edge of a volcano. If the fire is not 
extin^ished by a flood of spirituality, it will erupt.” 

Sister Christine has also given us another str&ing 
of pro^etic intuition: 

“Thirty-two years ago (that is, in 1806) he said to me : *The 
next upheaval that is to usher in another era, will come from 
Husm or from China. I cannot see clearly which, but it will 
be either the one or the other/ ” 

^d again : 'The world is in the third epoch under the 

domanation of Vaishya (the merchant, the third estate). The 
four^ epoch will be under that of Shudra (the proletariat).’ ” 
Notably at Pasadena on Chrut the Meetenger, at I^is 
Angeles on Powers of the Mind, at San Francisco on The Ideal of 
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at San Francisco, Oakland and Alameda. He 
received the gift of a property of one hundred 
and sixty acres of forest land in the district 
of Santa Clara, and there he created an 
Abhrama, where Turiyananda trained a select 
band of students in the monastic life. 
Nivedita, who rejoined him, also spoke in New 
York on the ideals of Hindu women, and on 
the ancient arts of India. Ramakrishna’s 
small but well-chosen band was very active. 
The work prospered and its ideas spread. 

But their leader, three parts of him, no 
longer belonged to this world. The shadows 
were rising round the oak. . . . Were they 
shadows, or reflections of another light ? 
They were no longer those of our sun. . . . 

“Pray for me that my work stops for ever, 
and my whole soul be absorbed in the 
Mother. ... I am well, very well mentally. 
I feel the rest of the soul more than that of 
the body. The battles are lost and won! I 
have bundled my things, and am waiting for 
the Great Deliverer. Shiva, O Shiva, carry 
by bo{^t to the other shore! ... 1 am only 
the yoimg boy who used to listen, with rapt 
wonderment to Ibe wonderful words of Rama- 
krishna under the Banyan of Dakshineswar. 
That is my true nature ; works and activities, 
doing good and so forth are all super- 

a Univertal Religion, on the Qitd, on The Meeeage of Buddha, 
Chnet a$td Krtehna to the Worid, on the and Sciences of 
India, on Mind and its Powers and Possibilities, etc. He also 
-spoke in other plaoei of California. 

Unfortunate many of the lectures have been lost. He did 
not find a second Goodwin to write them down. 
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impositions. . . . Now 1 again hear his 
voice, the same old voice thrilling my soul. 
Bonds are breaking, love dying, work becom- 
ing tasteless ; the glamour is off life. Now 
only the voice of the Master calling: . . . . 
‘Let the dead bury the dead. Follow thou 
Me.’ .... ‘I come, my Beloved Lord, I 
come!’ Nirvana is before me .... the same 
Ocean, of peace, without a ripple, or a breath. 
.... I am glad I was born, glad I suffered 
so, glad 1 did make big blunders, — ^glad to 
enter Peace. I leave none bound ; I take no 
bonds. . . . The old man is gone forever. 
The guide, the Guru, the leader, has passed 
away. . . 

In that marvellous climate, under the 
glorious sun of California, among its tropical 
vegetation, his athletic will relaxed its hold, 
his weary being sank into a dream, body and 
soul let themselves drift. . . . 

“1 dare not make a splash with my hands 
or feet, for fear of hurting the wonderful still- 
ness — stillness that makes you feel sure it is 
an illusion! Behind my work was ambition, 
behind my love was personality, behind my 
purity fear, behind my guidance the thirst 
for power! Now they are vanishing and I 
drift. ... 1 come. Mother, I come in Thy 
warm bosom — ^floating wheresoever Thou 
takest me — ^in the voiceless, the strange, in 
the wonderland. I come, a spectator, no 
more an actor. Oh, it is so calm ! My 
-thoughts seem to come from a great, gi^t 
distance in the interior of my heart. They 
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seem like faint distant whispers, and Peace is 
upon everything — sweet, sweet peace, like that 
one feels for a few moments just before falling 
asleep, when things are seen and felt like 
shadows, without fear, without love, without 
emotion. ... I come. Lord! The world is, 
but not beautiful nor ugly, but as sensations 
without exciting any emotion. Oh the blessed- 
ness of it ! Everything is good and beautiful, 
for they are all losing their relative propor- 
tions to me — my body among the first. Om — 
That Existence!”' 

The arrow was still flying, carried by the 
original impetus of movement, but it wm 
reaching the dead end where it knew that it 
would fall to the ground. . . . How sweet 
was the moment, “a few moments just before 
falling into sleep” — the downfall — ^when the 
tyrannous urge of destiny that had driven him 
was spent ; and the arrow floated in the air, 
free from both the bow and the mark. . . . 

The arrow of Vivekananda was finishing 
its trajectory. He crossed the ocean on July 
20, 1900. He went to Paris, where he had 
been invited to a Congress on the History 
of Religions, held on the occasion of the 
Universal Exposition. This was no Parli^ 
ment of Religions as at Chicago. The Catholic 
power would not have allowed it. It was a 
purely historical and scientific Congress. At 
the point of liberation at which Vivekananda’s 
life nad arrived, his intellectual interest, but 

^ Letter to Hiss MacLeod, April 18, 1900, Alameda. 

12 
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not his real passion nor his entire being, could 
find nourishment in it. He was charged by 
the Committee of the Congress to argue the 
question whether the Vedic religion came from 
Nature-worship. He debated with Oppert. 
He spoke on the Vedas, the common basis of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. He upheld the 
priority of the Gitd and of Krishna over 
Buddhism, and rejected the thesis of Hellenic 
influence on the drama, the arts and the 
sciences of India. 

But most of his time was given up to 
French culture. He was struck by the 
intellectual and social importance of Paris. 
In an article for India,' he said that “Paris is 
the centre and the source of European 
culture,” that there the ethics and society of 
the West were formed, that its University was 
the model of all other Universities. “Paris is 
the home of liberty, and she has infused new 
life into Europe.” 

He also spent some time at Lannion, with 
his friend, Mrs. Ole Bull, and Sister Nivedita.* 
On St. Michael’s Day he visited Mont St. 
Michel. He became more and more con- 
vinced of the resemblances between Hinduism 
and Roman Catholicism.^ Moreover he dis- 


I ‘The East and the West^ 

Nivedita went away a short time afterwards to speak in 
England for the cause of Hindu women. Vivekananda, when he 
DlesMd her at her departure, said these mighty words to her : 

^ made you, be destroyed! If the Mother made you, 

Hindu^spirit*” ^ “Christianity was not alien to the 
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covered Asiatic blood mingled in different 
degrees even in the races of Europe. Far 
from feeling that there was a fundamental 
natural difference between Europe and Asia, 
he was convinced that deep contact between 
Europe and Asia would inevitably lead to a 
renaissance of Europe ; for she would renew 
her vital stock of spiritual ideas from the East. 

It is to be regretted that only Father 
Ilyacinthe and Jules Bois should have been 
the guides of so penetrating a spectator of the 
moral life of the West in Paris in his researches 
into the mind of France.* 

He left again on October 24 for the East 
by Vienna and Constantinople.® But no other 
town interested him after Paris. He made a 
striking remark about Austria as he passed 
through it : he said that “if the Turk was the 
sick man, she was the sick woman of Europe.” 
Europe both repelled and wearied him. He 
smelt war. The stench of it rose on all sides. 
“Europe,” he said, “is a vast military camp. . .” 

Although he halted a short time on the 
shores of the Bosphorus to have interviews 


' But he met Patrick Geddes in Paris, and his great com 
patriot, the biologist, Jagadis Chunder Bose, whose genius he 
admired, and defended against all attack. He also met the 
strange Hiram Maxim, whose name is commemorated in an 
engine of destruction, but who deserves a better fate than such 
murderous fame, against which he ^ hinoself protested : he was 
a great connoisseur and lover of China and India. 

‘Miss MacLeod, Father H^ointhe, who wished to work for 
a rapproaehement between Christians ^ and Mohammedans in 
the East, Madame Loyson, Jules Bois, and Madame Calve 
accompanied him,*— a stran^ escort for a SannvArin, who was 
leaving the world and life with giant strides. Perhaps his detach- 
ment Itself made him more indulgent, or perhaps more indifferent* 
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with Sufi monks — then in Greece with its 
memories of Athens and Eleusis — and finally 
in the museum of Cairo, he was more and more 
detached from the spectacle of external things 
and buried in meditation. Nivedita said that 
during his last months in the West he some- 
times gave the impression of being con^letely 
indifferent to all that was going on. His soul 
was soaring towards wider horizons. In Egypt 
he seemed to be turning the last pages of 
experience. 

Suddenly he heard the imperious call to 
return. Without waiting a single day he took 
the first steamer and came back alone to 
India.' He had brought his body back to the 
funeral pyre. 


At the beginning of December, 1900. 
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THE DEPARTURE 

His old and faithful friend had just gone 
before him. Mr. Sevier had died on October 
28 in the Himalayas at the Ashrama he had 
built. Vivekananda heard the news on his 
arrival, but he had had a presentiment of it 
during his return voyage. Without stopping 
to rest at Belur, he telegraphed to Mayavati 
that he was coming to the Ashrama. At that 
time of the year access to the Himalayas was 
difficult and dangerous, especially for a man 
in Vivekananda’s state of health. It necessi- 
tated a four days’ march through the snow, 
and the winter was particularly severe that 
year. Without waiting for coolies and 
necessary porters to be collected, he departed 
with two of his monks ; and was joined on the 
way by an escort sent from the Ashrama ; but 
amid the falling snow and the mist and the 
clouds he could scarcely walk j he was 
suffocated ; his anxious companions carried 
him to the monastery of Mayavati with great 
difficulty. He arrived on January 8) 1901, and 
despite the mingled joy and emotion he felt 
at meeting Mrs. Sevier again, in seeing the 
work finished, and in contemplating the 
beautiful Ashrama perched on the mountains, 
he could only stay for a fortnight; asthma 
suffocated him ; the least physical effort 
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exhausted him. “My body is done for,” he 
said. And on January 18, he celebrated his 
thirty-eighth birthday. His spirit, however, 
was always vigorous.’ In this Advaita 
Ashrama, consecrated by his wish to the con- 
templation of the Absolute, he discovered a 
hall dedicated to the worship of Ramakrishna. 
And he, the passionate disciple of Rama- 
krishna, who had never shown more complete 
adoration for the Master than in these last 
years, was indignant at this cult, a sacrilege 
in such a place. He vehemently reminded his 
followers that no dualistic religious weakness 
ought to find a foothold in a sanctuary devoted 
to the highest spiritual Monism.* 

The same fever that had driven him to 
come, drove him to go. Nothing could hold 
him back. He left Mayavati on January 18, 
travelled for four days over slippery slopes, 
partly through the snow, and re-entered his 
monastery of Belur on January 24.’ 


' He wrote from Mayavati between attacks of sufEocation 
three Essays for Prabuddha Bharata (of which one was on 
Theosophy, never a friend of his). 

^ On his return to Belur, he again almost despairingly 
reiterated his dissatisfaction at having found **the old man 
established at the Ashrama.** Surely it was jMssible for one 
single centre to exist free from dualism ! He reminded them that 
such worship was against Ramakrishna’s own thought. It was 
through the teaching and at the wish of Ramakrishna that Viv^a- 
nanda had become an Advaitist. **Ramakrishna was idl Advaita, 
he preached Advaita. Why do you not follow the Advaita?’* 
(Words of the “Holy Mother’’.) 

* Certainly the Kshatriya had lost none of his fighting spirit. 
In the train coming back an English colonel rudely showed his 
disnist ^ at having a Hindu in his compartment and tried to 
make him get out. Vivekananda’s raM burst forth and it was 
the colonel who had to give up his place and go elsewhere. 
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Apart from a last pilgrimage that he 
made with his mother to the holy places of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, to Dacca and 
Shillong,* and whence he returned exhausted, 
he only left Belur for a short stay at Benares 
at the beginning of 1902. The great journey 
of his life was ended. . . . 

“What does it matter?” he said proudly. 
“I have done enough for fifteen hundred 
years ! ” 

* 


At the monastery he occupied a big airy 
room on the second floor with three doors and 
four windows.’ 

“In front the broad river (the Ganges) is 
dancing in the bright sunshine, only now and 
then an occasional cargo-boat breaking the 
silence with the splashing of the oars. . . . 
Everything is green and gold, and the grass is 
like velvet. . . 

■In March, 1901. He gave several lectures at Dacca. At 
ShiUong, the seat of the Assam Government, he found broad- 
minded Englishmen, among them the Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Henry Cotton, a defender of the Indian cause. This last tour 
through countries of fanatical religious conservathm threw into 
high relief the manly liberty of his own religious conceptions. He 
reminded these Hindu bigots that the ^e wav to see God was 
to see Him in man, jhat it was useless to vegetate on tne pasii— 
BBwevergioriousTE might be^that it was necessary to do better, 
to become even greater Rishis. He treated beings who believed 
in pseudo-Avat&ras most irreverently. He advised them to eat 
more and develop their brains and mu^es. . , > 

* It has been kept as at the day of his death : an iron bed 
on which he rarely reclined, preferring the ground ; a writing 
table, 4 carpet for meditation, a neat mirror. ... His life- 
sized portrait and that of BamakriMna have been added. 
*£et^ of December 10, 1900. 
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He led a country life, a kind of sacred 
bucolic like a Franciscan monk. He worked 
in the garden and the stables. Like the 
ascetics of Shakuntald he was surrounded by 
his favourite animals: the dog B&gh&, the 
she-goat Hansi, the kid Matru, with a collar 
of little bells, with whom he ran and played 
like a child, an antelope, a stork, ducks and 
geese, cows and sheep.* He walked about as 
in an ecstasy, singing in his beautiful, rich, 
deep voice, or repeating certain words that 
charmed him, without heeding the passage of 
time. 

But he knew also how to be the great 
abbot guiding the monastery with a firm hand 
in spite of his sufferings. Almost daily until 
his death he held Veaantic classes to teach 
the novices the methods of meditation, he 
inspired the workers with a spirit of virile con- 
fidence in themselves, paid strict attention to 
discipline and cleanliness, drew up a weekly 
time-table and kept a watchful eye over the 
regularity of all the acts of the day ; no 


' **The rains have come down in earnest and it is a deluge, 

n unngj pouring, pouring, night and day. The river is rising. . . . 

lave just returned from lending a hand in cutting a deep drain 
to take of! the water. . . . My huge stork is full of glee. My 
tame antelope fled from the Math. . . . One of my ducks 
unfortunately died yesterday. . . . One of the geese is losing 
her feathers. . . 

The animals adored him. Matru, the little kid, who had been 
(so he pretended) a relation of his in a previous existenee, slept 
in his room. Before milking Hansi, he always asked her per- 
mission. B&ghk, who took part in Hindu ceremonieSt to 

bathe in the Ganges when the gongs and conchs anuduaeed the 
end of an eclipse. 
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negligence escaped the eye of the Master.^ 
Round him he maintained an heroic atmos- 
phere, a “burning bush”* of the soul, in the 
midst whereof God was always present. Once 
when he saw them going to worship as he was 
in the middle of the court under a tree, he said 
to them : 

“Where shall you go to seek Brahman? 
. . . . He is immanent in all beings. Here, 
here is the visible Brahman ! Shame to those 
who, neglecting the visible Brahman, set their 
minds on other things. Here is the Brahman 
before you, as tangible as a fruit in one’s hand. 
Can’t you see ? Here, here, here is the 
Brahman! . . . .” 

And so forceful was his utterance that 
each received a kind of shock and remained 
for nearly a quarter of an hour glued to the 
spot as if petrified. Vivekananda at last had 
to say to them: 


' The bell sounded at fixed hours. For awaking at four in 
the morning. Half an hour afterwards the monks had to be 
in chapel for meditation. But he was always before them. He 
tot up at three, and went to the hall of worship, where he 
sat, facing the north, meditating motionless for more than two 
hours. Nobody got up from his place until he set the example, 
saying; **Shiva, Shiva. . . He walked about in a state of 
serene exaltation, communicating it to all around him. . • . One 
day when he came in unexpectedly and found only two monks 
in the chapel, he imposed on the whole convent, even on the 
greatest monks, a penitential fast for the rest of the day, and 
forced them to beg their food. He suMrvised in like manner 
the publications of the Order and allowed none of what he called 
**these stupidities” to pass— articles of exaggerated sentiment- 
alism or strict sectarianism, the two things in the world he found 
it most diflicult to forgive. 

* Allusion to an episode in the life of Moses from the Old 
Testament. God spoke to him from the midst of a burning bush. 
(£«odtts, m). 
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“Now go to worship 

But his illness steadily increased. 
Diabetes took the form of hydropsy : his feet 
swelled and certain parts of his body became 
keenly hypersensitive. He hardly slept at all. 
The doctor wished to stop all exertion, and 
made him follow a most painful regime ; 
although forbidden to drink any water, he 
submitted with stoical patience. For twenty- 
one days he did not swallow a single drop, 
even when he rinsed out his mouth. He 
declared : 

“The body is only a mask of the mind. 
What the mind dictates, the body will have 
to obey. Now I do not even think of water, 
1 do not miss it at all. ... 1 see I can do any- 
thing.” 

The illness of its head did not stop the 
work or the festivals of the monastery. He 
wished the latter to be ritualistic and 
sumptuous ; for his free mind, which paid no 
attention to scandal if it was a case of social 
reform, kept a tender regard for the legends^ 
poetry of beautiful ceremonies, which main- 
tained the stream of living faith’’ in the heart 


' The end of IMl. 

’ Miss MacLeod told me : **Vivekananda was personally in- 
different to ritualistic customs, and refused to be bound by 
them in social life. But be authorised ritualism, even in Hindu 
meals, where part is offered to the Gods, and on festival da^s 


of the holy dead, when a 
and food served to them. 1 

for the weakness 


i place 18 reserved for tnem at table 
Be laid that he realiiyd auA ritualjam 
was necessary for the weakness of man r f^r. withn^t preacriE^ 
an y Repealed acts be is incananie ofkeeping ibe me mtyy ai^ 
iivinf impreaainn nt reUeimia evnenehce. lie saia : ^Wi thOnt it- 
"WllldCr 'Itotbihg but intmlMt nere, (and he touched his 
foreneadf^ ' ittd dry lAouSht.' " ' ^ 
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of simple believers, however much he fell foul 
of the inhuman orthodoxy of the bigots.* 

So in October, 1901, the great festival of 
Durga Puja — the adoration of the Mother* — 
the national festival of Bengal, corresponding 
to our Christmas, celebrated with great 
magnificence the joys of the scented autumn, 
when men are reconciled to each other and 
exchange gifts, and the monastery feeds 
hundreds of poor for three days. In February 
1902, the festival of Ramakrishna brought 
together more than thirty thousand pilgrims 
to Belur. But the Swami was feverish and 
confined to his room by the swelling of his 
legs. From his window he watched the 
dances, the Samkirtanas, and sought to com- 
fort the tears of the disciple who was nursing 
him ; alone with his memories he lived again 
the days he had spent in the past at the feet 
of the Master at Dakshineswar. 

One great joy still remained to him. 
Okakura,* an illustrious visitor, came to see 
him. He arrived with the Japanese^ abbot 
of a Buddhist convent, Oda, who invited 
him to the next Congress of Religions. The 
mee tin g was a moving one. The ’ two men 
acknowledged their kinship. 


' During the early days of the monastery the orthodox of 
the neighbouring villages scandalised, and slandered the 

monks of Belur. Vivekananda, when he heara of it, said : ‘*That 
is good. It is a law of nature. That is the case with all founders 
of religion. Without persecution superior ideas cannot penetrate 
into the heart of society.’* 

But the sacrifice of animals was abolished. 

’At the end of 1901. 
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“We are,” said Vivekananda, “two 
brothers who meet again, having come from 
the ends of the earth.”* 

Okakura begged Vivekananda to accom- 
pany him to the ruins of Bodh-Gaya of 
famous memory, and Vivekananda, taking 
advantage of several weeks’ respite from his 
malady, accepted his invitation and went to 
see Benares for the last time.‘ 


The talks, plans and desires expressed 
during his last year were faithfully collected 
by the disciples. He was always preoccupied 
with the regeneration of India, while two of 
the projects nearest his heart were the founda- 
tion at Calcutta of a Vedic college, where 


* Told by Miss MacLeod^ to whom Vivekananda confided the 
emotion he felt at this meeting. 

” In January and February, 1902. They visited Bodh-Gaya 
together on Vivekananda’s last birthday. At Benares Okakura 
left him. The two men, although they loved each other and 
acknowledged the grandeur of their mutual tasks, recognised their 
differences. Okakura had his own kingdom, that of art. At 
Benares Vivekananda found an association of young people, which 
had been ^ formed under his inspiration to help, feed, and care 
for sick pilgrims. He was proud of these children, and wrote an 
Appeal for the Ramakrishna Home of Service for them. 

Count Keyserling, who visited the Ramakrishna Mission at 
Benares, earned away with him a deep impression: have 

never been in a hospital with a more cheerful atmosphere. The 
certainty of salvation sweetens all sujEfering. And the quality of 
the love for one’s neighbour which animated the male nurses, was 
exquisite. These men are truly real followers of Ramakrishna^ 
the ‘God-elaWd’ I ” {The Travel Diary of a Philoeo^er, Vol. I, 
p. 248). Keyserling forgot that they had received their inspiration 
from Vivekananda whom he leaves completely in the dark, 
although he speaks all too briefly — but with understanding 
sympathy— of Ramakrishna. 
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eminent professors should teach the ancient 
Aryan culture and Sanskrit learning, — and a 
monastery for women, analogous to that of 
Belur on the banks of the Ganges, under the 
direction of the “Holy Mother” (Rama- 
krishna’s widow). 

But his true spiritual testament is to be 
found in the beautiful confidences he made 
out of the abundance of his heart one day 
when he was talking to some Santal workmen. 
They were poor folk, employed about the 
monastery in digging the ground. Viveka- 
nanda loved them dearly ; he mingled with a 
group of them, talking to them, making them 
talk, weeping in sympathy as they related 
the simple sorrows. One day he served a 
beautiful feast for them at which he said : 

“You are Narayanas ; today I have 
entertained Nar&yana Himself. . . .” 

Then, turning towards his disciples, he 
said to them : 

“See how simple-hearted these poor 
illiterate people are ! Will you be able to 
relieve their miseries to some extent at least ? 
Otherwise of what use is our wearing the 
gerua (the ochre robe of the Sannyksin)? 

• . . . Sometimes I think within myself: 
‘What is the good of building monasteries and 
so forth? Why not sell them and distribute 
the money among the poor, indigent 
Narayanas? What homes snould we care 
for, we who have made the tree our shelter? 
Alas! How can we have the heart to put a 
morsel into our ipouths, when our country- 
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men have not enough wherewith to feed or 
clothe themselves?’. . . . Mother, shall there 
be no redress for them ? One of the purposes 
of my going out to preach religion to the West, 
as you know, was to see if I could find any 
means of providing for the people of my 
country. Seeing their poverty and distress 
I think sometimes : TLet us throw away all 
this paraphernalia of worship — ^blowing the 
conch and ringing the bell, and waving the 
lights before the Image. . . . Let us throw 
away all pride of learning and study of the 
Shastras and all Sadhanas for the attainment 
of personal Mukti, — and going from village to 
village devote our lives to the service of the 
poor, and by convincing the rich men about 
their duties to the masses, through the force 
of our character and spirituality and our 
austere living, get money and the means 
wherewith to serve the poor and distressed. . .’ 
Alas ! Nobody in our country thinks for the 
low, the poor and the miserable ! Those that 
are the backbone of the nation, whose labour 
produces food, those whose one day’s strike 
from work raises a cry of general distress in 
the city — where is the man in our country who 
sympathises with them, who shares in their 
joys and sorrows? Look, how for want of 
synmathy on the part of the Hindus, thousands 
of Pariahs are becoming Christians in the 
Madras Presidency! Don’t think that it is 
merely the pinch of himger that drives them 
to embrace Christianity. It is simply because 
they do not get your sympathy. You are fion- 
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linually telling them: ‘Don’t touch me!’ 
‘Don’t touch this or that!’ Is there any 
fellow-feeling or sense of Dharma left in the 
country ? There is only ‘Don’t-touchism’ 
now ! Kick out all such degrading usages ! 
How I wish to demolish the barriers of ‘Don’t- 
touchism’ and go out and bring them together 
one and all, crying : ‘Come, all ye that are 
poor and destitute, fallen and downtrodden! 
Wc are one in the name of Ramakrishna ! ’ 
Unless they are elevated, the Great Mother 
(India) will never awake! What are we good 
for, if we cannot provide facilities for their 
food and clothing ? Alas, they are ignorant of 
the ways of the world and hence fail to eke 
out a living though labouring hard day and 
night for it. Gather all your forces together 
to remove the veil from their eyes. What I 
see clear as daylight is, that the same 
Brahman, the same Shakti is in them as in 
me! Only there is a difference in the degree 
of manifestation — ^that is all. Have you ever 
seen a country in the whole history of the 
world rise unless there was a uniform circula- 
tion of the national blood all over its body? 
Know this for certain, that no great work can 
be done by that body one limb of which is 
paralysed. . . 

One of the lay disciples pointed out the 
difficulty of establishing unity and harmony 
in India. Vivekananda replied with irrita- 
tion : 

“Don’t come here anymore if you think 
any task too difficult. Through the grace of 
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the Lord, everything becomes easy of achieve- 
ment. Your duty is to serve the poor and the 
distressed, without distinction of caste and 
creed. What business have you to consider 
the fruits of your action.^ Your duty is to go 
on working, and everything will set itself right 
in time and work by itself. . . . You are all 
intelligent boys and profess to be my dis- 
ciples, — tell me what you have done. Couldn’t 
you give away one life for the sake of others ? 
Let the reading of the Vedanta and the 
practising of meditation and the like be left to 
be done in the next life ! Let this body go in 
the service of others, — and then I shall know 
you have not come to me in vain !” 

A little later he said : 

“After so much tapasya (asceticism) I 
have known that the highest truth is this : 
‘He is present in every being! These are all 
the manifold forms of Him. There is no other 
God to seek for! He alone is worshipping 
God, who serves all beings ! ’ ” 

The great thought is there in all its naked- 
ness. Like the setting sun it breaks forth 
from the clouds before disappearing in 
resplendent glory : the Equality of all men, 
all sons of the same God, all bearing the same 
God. And there is no other God. He who 
wishes to serve God, must serve man — and in 
the first instance man in the humblest, poorest, 
most degraded form. Break down the 
barriers. Reply to the inhumanity of 
“Untouchability”, which though most cruelly 
apparent in India is not peculiar to that 
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country (the hypocrisy of Europe has also its 
Pariahs, whose contact she flees), by out- 
stretched hand and the cry of the Ode to Joy 
—“Brothers!” . . . 

Vivekananda’s disciples have obeyed the 
call. The Ramakrfehna Mission has been 
unremitting in coming to the help of the poor 
and the outcast* and in particular it watches 
over the Santals, whom its dying Swami 
confided to its care. 

Another has received the torch from the 
hands of him who cried : 

“Come, all ye, the poor and the dis- 
inherited ! Come, ye who are trampled under 
foot! We are One!” 

and has taken up the holy struggle to mve 
back to the untouchables their rights and their 
dignity — M. K. Gandhi. 

* 

As he lay dying, his great pride realised 
the vanity oi pride, and discovered that true 
greatness lay in little things : “The humble, 
heroic life.’” 

“As I grow older,” he had said to 
Nivedita, “I find that I look more and more 
for greatness in little things. . . . Anyone 
will be great in a great position. Even the 
coward will grow brave in the glare of the 
footlights. Tne world looks on! More and 

* A chapter lievoted to the works of the Ramakrishna Mistion 
will be found in the Appendices of this volume. 

* 1 have title to a collection of thoughts. 
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more the true greatness seems to me that of 
the worm doing its duty silently, steadily 
from moment to moment and hour to hour.” 

He looked death in the face unafraid, as 
it drew near, and remembered all his dis- 
ciples, even those across the seas. His tran- 
quillity was a delusion to them : they thought 
that he had still three or four years of life, 
when he himself knew that he was on the eve 
of departure. But he showed no regret for 
having to leave his work in other hands : 

“How often,” he said, “does a man ruin 
his disciples by remaining always with them ! ” 

He felt it necessary that he should go 
away from them, so that they might develop 
by themselves. He refused to express any 
opinion on the questions of the day : 

“I can no more enter into outside affairs,” 
he said, “I am already on the way.” 

On the supreme day, Friday, July 4, 1902, 
he was more vigorous and joyous than he had 
been for years. He rose very early. Going 
to the chapel, contrary to his wont of opening 
everything, he shut the windows and oolted 
the doors. There he meditated alone from 
eight to eleven o’clock in the moining, and 
sang a beautiful hymn to K&li. When he 
went out into the court he was transfigured. 
He ate his meal with an appetite in the midst 
of his disciples. Immediately afterwards he 

g ave the novices a Sanskrit lesson for three 
ours and was full of life and humour. Then 
he walked with Premananda along the Belm 
road for nearly two miles ; he spoke of his 
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plan of a Vedic College and talked of Vedic 
study : 

“It will kill superstition,” he said. 

Evening came — he had a last affectionate 
interview with his monks, and spoke of the 
rise and fall of nations. 

“India is immortal,” he said, “if she per- 
sists in her search for God. But if she goes 
in for politics and social conflict, she will die.’” 

Seven o’clock. . . . The convent bell 
sounded for Arati (worship). . . . He went 
into his room and looked out over the Ganges. 
Then he sent away the novice who was with 
him, desiring that his meditation should be 
undisturbed. Forty-five minutes later he 
called in the monk, had all the windows 
opened, lay down quietly on the floor on his 
left side and remained motionless. He seemed 
to be meditating. At the end of an hour he 
turned round, gave a deep sigh — ^there was 
silence for several seconds — 5iis eyes were fixed 
in the middle of his eyelids — a second deep 
sigh and eternal silence fell. 

“There was,” said a brother-disciple of the 
Swami, “a little blood in his nostrils, about his 
mouth and in his eyes.” 

It seemed as if he had gone away in a 
voluntary fit of Kundalini ShaktF — ^in the 
final great ecstasy, which Ramakrishna had 


Min llMleod repeated these wor<b to me 
One of the talks of the day had 1^ oonMrned with 
current Sushumni, which rises through the sin “Lotoses of 
body. 
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promised him only when his task was 
completed.' 

He was thirty-nine.® 

The next day, like Ramakrishna, he was 
carried to the pyre on the shoulders of the 
Sannyasins, his brothers and disciples, amid 
shouts of victory. 

And in thought I can hear, as in his 
triumphal progress at Ramnad, the chorus of 
Judas Macdabeus, greeting the mighty athlete 
after his last contest. 


' 1 have tried to combine in my account the different accounts 
of eye-witnesaes, which only differ in details. The doctors con- 
sulted, of whom one arrived two hours after life had completely 
expired, said that death was due to heart-failure and apoplexy. 
But the monks keep the firm belief that the death was an act 
of will. And the two explanations do not clash. Sister Nivedita 
only arrived the next day. 

* He had said : shall not live to be forty years old.” 
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THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 

I 

MAYA AND THE MARCH TOWARDS 
FREEDOM 

It is no part of my present intention to 
enter into an argument about the thought of 
the two great Indians, whose lives I have iust 
related. The material of Vivekananda’s ideas 
was no more his own personal conquest than 
in the case of Ramakrishna. It beloni^s to the 
thought inherent in the depths of Hinduism. 
The simple and modest Ramakrishna made no 
claim to the honour of founding a school of 
metaphysics. And Vivekanunda, though more 
intellectual and therfore more conscious of his 
doctrine, knew and maintained that there was 
nothing new in it. On the contrary he would 
have been inclined to defend it on the strength 
of its exalted spiritual ancestry. 

"I am Shankara,” he said. 

They would both have smiled at the 
illusion, so general in this age, that makes a 
man believe himself the inventor or proprietor 
of some form of thought. We know that the 
thoughts of mankind move withm a narrow 
circle, and that, although they alternately 
appear and disappear, they are always there. 
Moreover, those which seem to us the newest 
are often in reality the most ancient ; it is 
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only that they have been longer forgotten by 
the world. 

So 1 am not prepared to embark upon 
the’ vast and profitless task of discussing the 
Hinduism of the Paramahamsa and his great 
disciple ; for if I wished to probe to the depths 
of the question, I should be unable to confine 
myself to Hinduism. The essential part of 
their e^erience and mystic conception, as 
well as the metaphysical construction of which 
these are at the same time the foundation and 
the keystone, far from being peculiar to India 
as she tends to believe, are held by her in 
common with the two great religious meta- 
physical systems of the West, the Hellenic and 
the Christian. The Divine Infinity, the abso- 
lute God, immanent and transcendent, who is 
poured out in the constant flood of the 
Natura Rerum, and yet is concentrated in the 
most minute of its particles, — ^the Divine 
Revelation, diffused throughout the universe 
and yet inscribed in the centre of each soul, — 
the great Paths of reunion with the Infinite 
Force, in particular that of total Negation, — 
the “deification” of the enlightened soul, after 
its identification with Unity — these are all ex- 
plained by Plotinus of Alexandria and by the 
early masters of Christian mysticism with an 
ordered power and beauty, which need fear no 
comparison with the monumental structure of 
India. On the other hand Indian mystics 
would do well to study it.* 

*See the pamphlet: The Influence of Indian Thought on the 
Thought of the Weet by Swami Ashokanaiuia. — Publisher, 
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But obviously within the limits of this 
work, I cannot give so much as a bird’s-eye 
view of the historic variations that have taken 
place in the conception of the Divine Infinity 
and in the great science of union with the 
Absolute. It would require a history of the 
whole world ; for such ideas belpng to the 
very flesh of humanity, past, present and 
future. Their character is universal and 
eternal. I cannot begin to discuss even the 
question of their worth (problematical as are 
all the ideas of the human spirit without ex- 
ception), or the question bound up with it, 
that of the great scientific problem of “Intro- 
version”. They would need a whole work to 
themselves. I shall content myself with 
referring the reader to a twofold and fairly 
lengthy Note at the end of the Volume.* The 
first part deals with Mystic “Introversion” and 
the singular mistakes made in its appreciation 
by modern psycho-pathologists : for they 
ignore its strictly scientific elements, and the 
considerable weight of evidence already regis- 
tered for its true perception and understand- 
ing. The second part is devoted to the Hellenic- 
Christian Mysticism of the first centuries 
(Plotinus, Denis the Areopagite) and its rela- 
tion to Indian Mysticism. I shall confine my- 
self here to a summary of Ved&ntic thought, 
as it has been explained in these modern days 
through the mouth of Vivekananda. 

^1 great doctrine, as it recurs periodically 


* Note0 II and HI in Appendices. 
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in the course of the centuries, is coloured by 
reflections of the age wherein it reappears ; 
and it further receives the imprint of the 
individual soul through which it runs. Thus 
it emerges anew to work upon men of the age. 
Every idea as a pure iaea remains in an 
elementary stage, like electricity dispersed in 
the atmosphere, unless it finds the mighty 
condenser of personality. It must become 
incarnate like the gods. “Et caro facta est.”‘ 

It is this mortal flesh of the immortal idea 
that gives it its temporary aspect of belonging 
to a day or a century, whereby it is com- 
municated to us. 

I shall try to show how closely allied is the 
aspect of Yivekananda’s thought to our own, 
with our special needs, torments, aspirations, 
and doubts, urging us ever forward, like a 
blind mole, by instinct upon the road leading 
to the light. Naturally I hope to be able to 
make other Westerners, who resemble me, feel 
the attraction that I feel for this elder brother, 
the son of the Ganges, who of all modern men 
achieved the highest eqviilibrium between the 
diverse forces of thought, and was one of the 
first to sign a treaty of peace between the two 
forces eternally warring within us : the forces 
of reason and faith. 


If there is one sentiment that is absolutely 
essential to me (and I speak as the representa- 


‘And was made flesh.*’ 
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tive of thousands of Europeans), it is that of 
Freedom. Without it nothing has any value. 
. . • "Dos Wesen des Geistes ist die FreiheiV*^ 

But those who are best qualified to 
estimate its unique value are those who have 
known most fully the suffering of chains, 
either those of especially crushing circums- 
tances or the torments of their own nature. 
Before I was seven years old the universe of a 
sudden seemed to me to be a vast rat-trap 
wherein I was caught. From that moment all 
my efforts were directed to escape through the 
bars — until one day in my youth under slow 
and constant pressure one bar suddenly gave 
way and I sprang to freedom.* 

These spiritual experiences which marked 
me for life, brought me singularly near to the 
spirit of India when later I came to know it. 
For thousands of years she has felt herself 
entangled in a gigantic net, and for thousands 
of years she has sought for some way to escape 
through the meshes. This ceaseless effort to 
escape from a closed trap has communicated a 
passion for freedom, ever fresh, ardent and 
untiring (for it is always in danger) to all 
Indian geniuses whether Divine Incarnations, 
wise philosophers or poets ; but I know few 
examples so striking as the personality of 
Vivekananda. 

The sweeping strokes of his wild bird’s 

* “The eseenoe o£ the spirit is liberty.” (He^el). 

' I have related these experiences in a chapter of intimate 
pemories as yet unpubliriied ; The Ini^ Voyage, which so far 
has only been shown to my Indian friends. 
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wings took him, like Pascal, across the whole 
heaven of thought from one pole to the other, 
from the abyss of servitude to the gulf of 
freedom. Listen to his tragic cry as he 
conjures up the chain of rebirui : 

“Why! the memory of one life is like 

millions of years of confinement, and they 

want to wake up the memory of many lives! 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
»x ^ 

• • • • 

But later he extols the splendour of 
existence : 

“Never forget the glory of human nature ! 
We are the greatest God that ever was or ever 
will be. Christs and Buddhas are but waves 
on the boundless ocean which I am.”* 

Therein lies no contradiction. For Viveka- 
nanda the two conditions are co-existent in 
man. “What is this universe ? ... In freedom 
it rises, in freedom it rests.”’ And yet with 
each movement every living being makes the 
chains of slavery eat more deeply into his 
flesh. But the dissonance of the two s^ti- 
ments blends into harmony — ^a harmonious 
dissonance as in Heraclitus, which is the 
opposite of the serene and sovereign homo- 
phony of the Buddha. Buddhism says to 
men: 

“Realise that all this is illusion,” 
while the Advaita VedS.nta says : 


* 1899» during his second journey to the West. 

* 1898, in an Interview at the Thous^d Island Park, U. S. A* 

* 1896, lectures on MAy&, delivered ia London. 
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“Realise that in illusion is the real ! 

Nothing in the world is to be demed, tor 
Maya, illusion, has its own reality. We are 
caught in the network of phenomena. Per- 
haps it would be a higher ™ore radical 
wisdom to cut the net, like Buddha, by total 
negation, and to say : 

“They do not exist.” . 

But in the light of the poignant Joys and 
tragic sorrows, without which life would be 
poor indeed, it is more human, more precious 

to say : „ 

“They exist. They are a snare, 
and to raise the eyes from this mirror, like tnat 
used to snare larks, and to discover that it is 
ail a play of the sun. The play of the su^ 
Brahman, is MAyfi the huntress, with Nature 

Before going further let us rid ourselves 
of the equivocation, inherent in tl^ very *^ame 
of Maya for even the most learned nnen ot tne 
West, and see how she is conceived by the in- 
tellectual Vedantism of the present day; tor 
as it stands it raises a fictitious bnrner betwcOT 
us. We are wrong to think of it as tot^ 
illusion, pure hallucination, vain smoke with- 
out a fire; for it is this idea that makes us 


■ T«lki of Vivekonond* fiiil^^ViTekimanda 

'In hi. ftnt lecture upon 

went beck to the originid r^ty ; imd 

pp. 88.80). 
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hold the derogatory opinion that the East is 
mcapable of facing the reality of life, and sees 
ih it nothing but the stuff that dreams are 
made of, — ^a conception that leads it to float 
through life, half asleep, motionless and 
supine, eyes fixed on the blue depths, like 
webs of wandering spiders floating in the 
autiunn breeze. 

But I believe I am faithful to the real 
thought of modern Vedantism, as it was in- 
carnate in Vivekananda, when I prove that his 
conception of Nature was not vastly different 
from that of modern science.' 

The true Vedantic spirit does not start 
out with a system of preconceived ideas. It 
possesses absolute liberty and unrivalled 
courage among religions with r^ard to the 
facts to be observed and the diverse hypo- 
theses it has laid down for their co-ordination. 
Never having been hampered by a priestly 
order, each man has been entirely free to 
search wherever he pleased for the spiritual 
explanation of the spectacle of the universe. 
As Vivekananda reminded his listeners, there 
was a time when believers, atheists, and dow- 
right materialists could be found preaching 
their doctrines side by side in the same temple; 
and further on I shall show what esteem 

* Vivekananda has devoted to the special atudv of M&y& a 
set of four lectures delivered in Lcmdon m 1896: (l) Mdyd and 

Ittution ; (9) tfdud and the Evolution of the Cfineeptton of Ood ; 
M Mdyd and Freedom ; (4) The Aheolute and Manifeetatum 
(tnat is to say, the phenomenal world). He returned mqueimy 
to the sub^t in the course of his interviews and his othor phiio- 
sophic and religious treatises. 
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Vivekananda publicly professed for the great 
materialists of Western science. “Liberty,” 
he said, “is the sole condition of spiritual in- 
gress.” Europe has known how to achieve it 
(or to demand it) more effectively than India 
in the realm of politics,^ but she has attained 
it and even imagined it infinitely less in the 
spiritual realm. The mutual misunderstand- 
ing and intolerance of our so-called “free- 
thinkers” and of our diverse religious profes- 
sions has no longer the power to astonish us : 
the normal attitude of the average European 
may be summed up as, “I am Truth ! ”, while 
the great Vedfintist would prefer as his motto 
Whitman's “All is Truth.”* He does not reject 
any one of the proposed attempts at expla- 
nation, but from each he seeks to extract the 
grain of permanent reality; hence when 
brought face to face with modern science he 
regards it as the purest manifestation of real 
religious sense — ^for it is seeking to seize the 
essence of 'Truth by profound and sincere 
effort. 

The conception of M&y& is viewed from 
this standpoint. “It is not,” said Vivekananda, 
“a theory for the explanation of the world.* 
It is purely and simply a statement of fact” to 


At the moment the ia using the same energy to crush it. 
And bourgeois democracies, while still maintaining ''parliamen-^ 
tary" etiquette, are not in this respect behind communist or 
wcist dictators. 

In the coUeation, From Noon to Starry Night itom Leaves 
of Gross. 

. . * It would be more eicact to say, if criticism is allowed, that 
It IS a fact of observation, insufficiently explained, if not actually 
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be observed of all observers. “It is what we 
are, and what we see,” so let us experiment. 
We are placed in a world which can be reached 
only through the doubtful medium of the mind 
and senses. This world only exists in relation 
to them. If they change it will also change. 
The existence we give it has no unchangeable, 
immovable, absolute reality. It is an un- 
deflnable mixture of reality and appearance, 
of certainty and illusion. It cannot be the one 
without the other. And there is nothing 
Platonic about this contradiction! It seizes 
us by the throat at every minute throughout 
our life of passion and action — it has been per- 
ceived throughout the ages by all the clear- 
thinking minds of the universe. It is the very 
condition of our knowledge. Though we are 
unceasingly called to the solution of insoluble 
problem, the key to which seems as necessary 
to our existence as love or food, we cannot pass 
the circle of atmosphere imposed by nature 
itself upon our lungs. And the eternal con- 
tradiction between our aspirations and the 
wall enclosing them — between two orders hav- 
ing no common measure, between contradic- 
tory realities, the implacable and real fact of 
death and the no less real, immediate and im- 
deniable consciousness of life, — ^between the 
irrevocable working of certain intellectual and 

unexplained, as most VedUlntic philosophers aaree. {Cf, far 
example the most recent exposition of Ved&ntism hy Dr. Mahen- 
dranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D^ Professor of Philosophy at the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta: Comparative Studies in Veddntismk 
Oxford University Press, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 1088.) 
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moral laws and the perpetual flux of all the 
conceptions of the spirit and heart, the inces- 
sant variations of good and evil, of truth and 
falsehood on both sides of a line in space and 
time' — the whole coil of serpents wherein from 
the beginning of time the Laocoon of human 
thought has found itself intertwined so that as 
it unties itself on one side it only ties its knots 
more tightly on the other — all this is the real 
world. And the real world is M&y&. 

How then can it be defined? Only by a 
word that science has made fashionable in 
these latter days — Relativity. In Viveka- 
nanda’s day it had hardly appeared above the 
horizon; its light was not yet bright enough 
to fill the dark sky of scientific thought; and 
Vivekananda only uses it incidentally.* But 
it is clear that it gives the precise meaning of 
his conception; and the passage I have just 
quoted in the form of a note, leaves no room 
for doubt on the subject. Nothing but 
the mode of expression differs. Vra&ntic 
Advaitism (that is to say, impersonal and 
absolute Monism), of which he is the greatest 

* **6ood and bad are not two cut-and-dried, aenarate exiat^ 

ences. The very phenomenon which is appearing to be good now* 
may appear to be bad tomorrow. The fire that bums the ddid* 
may eook a good meal for a starvina man. . . . The only wny 
to stop evil^ therefore, is to stop good also. ... To stop death* 
we shall have to stop life also .... each (of the two exposing 
term^ is but a different manifestation of ^e same thmt. « . . 
The Vedfinta says, 'there must come a time when we shall lool| 
ba<^ aind Utifh at the ideals which make us afraid cd giving ilA 
our individui&tT*’’ " 

(Iiectnre on and iUution,** Complete Worke, 1I» 

PP. g7-g). 

* From the fourth leetore on MAyA* 

U 
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modern representative, declares that M&yi 
cannot be defined as non-existence any more 
than it can be defined as existence. It is an 
intermediate form between the equally abso- 
lute Being and non-Being. Hence it is the 
Relative. It is not Existence, for, says the 
Hindu Vedantist, it is the sport of the Abso- 
lute. It is not non-Existence, because this 
sport exists, and we cannot deny it. For the 
type of man, so common in the West, who is 
content with the game from which he derives 
profit, it is the sum total of existence: the 
great revolving Wheel bounds their horizon. 
But for great hearts the only existence worthy 
of the name is that of the Absolute. They are 
impelled to lay hold of it to escape from the 
Wheel. The cry of humanity comes across the 
centuries, as it sees the sand of its days running 
through its fingers together with all that it has 
constructed : love, ambition, work and life 
itself. 

“This world’s wheel within wheel is a 
terrible mechanism ; if we put our hands to 
it, as soon as we are caught, we are gone. . . . 
We are all being dragged along by this 
mighty, complex world-machine.”' 

« 

How then can we find the path to liberty ? 

For in the case of a Vivekananda or of 
any other man cast in the heroic mould, there 


' Karma Yoga, Chapter VUI. 
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can be no question of throwing up the arms 
in advance, raising the hands and resigning 
himself to despair — still less is it possible to 
cover the eyes as do some agnostics, while 
they chant, “What do I know?” and to gulp 
down the fleeting and passing pleasures which 
brush past our bodies like ghosts floating 
along the edge of the river! .... What is 
it that will assuage the cry of the soul, the 
Great Hunger? Certainly such rags of flesh 
will not fill up the gulf : all the Epicure’s roses 
will not keep him from starting back, like the 
horses of Orcagna in the Campo Santo,’ from 
the stench of putrefying corpses. He must 
get out of the graveyard, out of the circle of 
tombs, away from the crematorium. He 
must win freedom or die : and better to die, if 
need arises, for freedom!* 

“Better to die on the battlefield than to 
live a life of defeat!” 

This trumpet call from ancient India,* 
sounded again by Vivekananda, is, according 
to him, the motto, the word of command 
written on the starting post of all religions, 
whence they set out on their age-long march. 

' Allusion to the famous fresco of Orcagna in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa- , 

This brings out the error made the psyoho-pathologist 
in attributing to genuine Introyersion a character of fiight, mis- 
understanding its true character of combat. Great mystics, of 
type of Ruysbroeck, Eckhart, Jean de la Croix and 
Vivekananda, do not flee. They look reality straiid^t in the face, 
And then close in battle. 

‘ Vivekananda attributed this saying to Buddha* The idea 
^ a struggle for freedom is emphasised in pure Christian thought. 
Denis the Areopagite goes so far as to make Jesus Christ the 
^hiet fighter, and the ^'first athlete” : 
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But it is also the motto of the great scientific 
spirit : “I will hew out a way for myself. I 
will know the truth, or give up my life in the 
attempt.’” With both science and religion the 
original impulse is the same — and so too is the 
end to be achieved — ^Freedom. Is it not true 
that the learned man who believes in nature’s 
laws seeks to discover them solely for the 
purpose of mastering them, so that he may use 
them in the service of the spirit that their 
knowledge has set free? And what have all 
the religions in the world been seeking ? They 
project this same sovereign freedom, which is 
refused to every individual being, into a God, 
into a higher, greater, more powerful Being 
who is not bound — (in whatever form they 
may imagine Him) — and freedom is to be won 
by the meditation of the Conqueror : God, the 
Gods, the Absolute or the idol ; all are the 
agents of power set up by humanity, in order 
to realise in its stead those gigantic aspirations, 
for which it ctm find no assuagement in a life 
that it knows is ever slipping away : for they 
are its bread of life, the reason for its very 
existence. 

**And so all are marching towards freedom. 
We are all journeying towards freedom.”* 

was Christ who as God instituted this struggle. . . * 
And this is yet more Divine. ... He devotedly entmd the 
lists with them, contending on behalf of their freedom. . . * The 
initiated will enter the contests, as those of God, rejoictng * • # 
following in the divine steps of the first of athletes.” 

(Concemmg the Eeelesuutical Hierarchy, Chapter n, Piurt HI : 
^*ContempUtion,’* 6.) 

^ Lecture on Mdyd and Freedom. 

*lbid. 
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And Vivekananda recalled the mjrsterious 
answer of the Upaniahads to the question they 
propounded : 

“The question is : ‘What is this universe ? 
From what does it arise? Into what does it 
go ?’ And the answer is : ‘In freedom it rises, 
in freedom it rests, and into freedom it melts 
away.’ ” 

‘I You cannot give up this idea of freedom,” 
so Vivekananda continued. Without it your 
being is lost. It is no question of science or 
religion, of unreason or reason, of good or evil, 
of hatred or love,— all beings without any ex- 
ception hear the voice that calls them to 
freedom. And all follow it like the children 
who followed the Piper of Hamelin.* The 
ferocious struggle of the world comes from the 
fact that all are striving among themselves, as 
to who can follow the enchanter most closely 
and attain the promised end. But all these 
millions fight blindly without understanding 
the real meaning of the voice. But those to 
whom understanding is given, realise in the 
same instant not only its meaning, but the 
harmony of the battlefield, whereon the 
planets, the brethren of the peoples, revolve, 
where all living beings, saints and sinners, good 
and bad (so called according to whether they 
stumble or walk erect — ^but all towards the 


^ AlinBion to the old Bheniah le^d, told by Goethe, of tiie 
'Rat-eatoher^* whose flute captivated all who heard it and forced 
^em to follow him. (The story is used by Browning in the 
^ted Piper of Hamehn, — Translator.) 
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same end), struggling or united, press on to- 
wards the one goal : Freedom.' 

There can be then no question of opening 
up an unknown way for them. Rather dis- 
tracted mankind must learn that there are a 
thousand paths more or less certain, more or 
less straight, but all going there — and must be 
helped to free themselves from the quagmire 
wherein they are walking, or from the thickets 
whereon they are being torn, and shown among 
all these multitudinous ways the most direct, 
the Viae Romanae, the royal roads : the great 
Yogas: Work (Karma Yoga), Love (Bhakti 
Yoga), Knowledge (Jnana Yoga). 


* And this object, as the Advaita Vedanta shows, is the subject 
itself, the real nature and essence of each one. It is Myself. 
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The Four Yogas 

The term Yoga* has been compromised in 
the West by the many charlatans and gull- 
catchers who have degraded its use. These 
spiritual methods, based on psycho-physiologi- 
cal genius experimenting for centuries past, 
assure to those who have assimilated them a 
spiritual mastery, which is inevitably and 
openly manifested in a mighty power of action 
— (a sane and complete soul is the lever of 
Archimedes : find its fulcrum and it will raise 
the world). Hence the interested pragmatism 
of thousands of dupes has rushed* to seize upon 
these real or faked methods with a gross 
spiritualism differing but little from a com- 
mercial transaction ; with them faith is the 
medium of exchange whereby they may 


^ Vivekananda derives the word from the same Sanskrit root 
as the BSnglish yoke, in the sense of joining. It implies union 
with God and the means to attain that union. (C/. Vol. V, of 
The Complete Works of the Swami Vivekananda, p. 210: Notes 
from Lectures and Discourses.) 

^ Here at first^ I had written (and I ask my American friends 
to formve me for it, for among them 1 have met the freest minds 
and the purest characters) Among such dupes, the Anglo- 
Saxons ox America hold the fliet place.” But 1 am not so sure 
in these days. In this as in other things America merdy 

went ahead of the Old World. But the latter is now in a lair 
way to catch her hnd when it comes to entravaganoes Ihe 
old^ are not always the last. 
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acquire the goods of this world : money, power, 
health, beauty, virility. . . . (One has only to 
open the papers to see the claims of debased 
doctors, ana spurious fakirs.) There is no 
Hindu of sincere faith who does not feel an 
equal disgust for such base exploitation ; and 
not one of them has expressed it more forcibly 
than Vivekananda. In the eyes of all disinter- 
ested believers, it is the sign of a fallen soul to 
put to base uses the way which has been proved 
to be the way of liberation, and to turn the 
Appeal of the Eternal Soul and the way of its 
attainment into a means for the pursuit of the 
worst desires of the flesh, pride and lust for 
power. 

The real Vedantic Yo^as, such as Viveka- 
nanda has described them in his treatises,^ are 
a spiritual discipline,* such as our Western 
philosophers have sought for in their “Dis- 
course of Method,’” for the purpose of travel- 
ling along the straight way leading to truth. 


* I am aware that the definition of it given by the great living 
master of Yoga, Aurobindo Ghose, differs slightl^r from that of 
Vivekananda^ although he quoted the latter as his authority in 
the first article he published on the Syntheaia of Yoga (Arpa, 
Pondicherry, August 15, 1014). Aurobindo does not confine him- 
self only to the properly Vedic or Vedfintic Yogas, which are 
always founded on Knowledge (of the spirit or the heart or the 
will). He adds Tfintric Yogas after having cleansed and purified 
their polluted source. This introduces the Dionysiac element s* 
distinct from the ApolUnian — ^Prakriti, Enerfl^, and Soul el 
Nature in opposition to Purusha, the conscious Soul, which 
observe, understands and controls. The very originally oi 
Aurobindo Ghose is that he achieves the synthesis of the diverse 
forces of life. 

^ Aliosion to the title of a famous treatise of Descartes^ the 
foundation-stone of modern Western philosophy. 
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And this straight way, as in the West, is the 
way of experiment and reason/ 

But the chief differences are that in the 
first place, for the Eastern .philosopher, the 
spirit is not limited to the intelligence ; and 
that in the second place, thought is action, and 
only action can make thought of any value. 
The Indian, whom the average European 
always considers a blind believer in com- 
parison to himself, carries in his faith demands 
as sceptical as those of St. Thomas the 
Apostle : he must touch ; abstract proof is not 
enough ; and he is right to tax the Westerner 
who contents himself with such abstract proof 
as a visionary. . . . “If Gk)d exists it must be 
possible to reach Him. . . . Religion is neither 
word nor doctrine. It is realisation. It is not 
hearing and accepting. It is being and becom- 
ing. It begins with the exercise of the faculty 
of religious realisation.”* 

You will have noticed in the prece^ng 
pages that the search for “truth” is combined 

' **No one of these Yoffas ^ves up reason, no one of them 
asks you to be hoodwinked or to deliver your reason into the 
hands of priests of any type whatsoever. . . . Eaph one of them 
tells you to cling to your reason, to hold fast to it.*’ (Jndna 
Toga: **The Ideal of a Univeraal Religion”) » 

* C/. Vivekuianda : A Study of Religion ; My Master, 
Mai^ texts exist. This idea, a common one in India, is explained 
by Vivekananda in all its forms— especially in his gnsat lecture 
on Hinduism at the Concuss of Chicago, in September 1§98, 
and hi a series of lectures in the Punjab in October 1897. There 
one of his leit-motifs was ** Religion, to be worthy tb * 
must be action. ” This explains va^t sinriiuai tolerance wnioh 
iSiKei IdUbwers of Ramakrishna embnaoe all the, diverse and 
even opposite forms of reUgion: for ^'rel^on being concentrated 
in realisation, npt iti any doctrinal affirmation,^' it is natural 
that the same Vertl^ changes when it is adapted to the different 
needs of the most oiveme human natures. 
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with the search for "freedom”. The two terms 
are really identical : — ^for the Westerner* there 
are two distinct worlds : speculation and 
action, pure reason and practical reason — (and 
we are well aware of the trench with its barbed 
wire fortifications that Germany, the most 
philosophic of European peoples, has dug 
between them) ; but for the Indian they are 
one and the same world : knowledge implies 

E ower and will to action. “Who knows, is.” 
lence “true knowledge is salvation.” 

But before true knowledge can be 
efficacious — otherwise there is always the 
danger that it might degenerate into a mere 
exercise of dialectics — ^it must be prepared to 
influence mankind in general, divided as it is 
into three great types : the Active, the 
Emotional, and the Reflective. True science 
has accordingly taken the three forms of 
Work, Love and Knowledge — Karma, Bhakti 
and Jn&na,’* and the Propylaeum, the motive 
Force of all three is the science of inner forces. 


^ I always except the Catholic Christian Mysticism of the 
'West, whose ancient and profound affinity to that of India 1 
shall often have occasion to show throuflfhout these pages. For 
a great Christian perfect **adherence*’ to the supreme Truth 
procures true freedom. For true freedom '^presupposes a certain 
condition of indifference, illimitation ana independence with 
regard to outside things founded on perfect union with and 
adnerence to God.” (CL the treatise of Seguenot, the disciple 
of B^rulle, Cardinal and great French mystic theologian of the 
seventeenth century : **Canduite d*orai$on . . . , anno 16114, 
analysed by Henri Br4mond in Mitaphysique des ffamts, 'Vol. I, 
p. 188.) 

* Before 'Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
who in many directions opened out new patiis, had already adopt- 
ed the system of editing the ways of the soul to the different 
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consciously controlled and mastered : the 
science of R&ja Yoga/ 

Hindu belief as explained by Count 
Keyserling, who is in aristocratic agreement 
with it, is that Work (Karma Yoga) is “the 
lowest’” of the three ways. But I do not 
believe that there was a “high road” and a 
“low road” for the boundless heart of Rama- 
krishna. Everything that led to God was of 
God. And I am certain that to Vivekananda, 
the passionate brother of the humble and the 

lemperamenis of his disciples. About 1875 when he inaugurated 
his new spiritual culture, he recommended Yoga (that is to say, 
Raja) to some, Bhakti to others, Jnana to a third set. And he 
attached different forms of devotion to diverse names or attributes 
of God — composing in the same way litanies to celebrate the 
different perfections of the unique Good. (C/. P. C. Mozoomdar.) 

[Neither Keshab Chandra Sen, nor his predecessors or 
successors in the Brahmo Samaj believed or believe -and much 
less practised or practise — the Raja and Jn&na Yogas. Keshab 
used the name Yoga in a sense quite different from its proper 
meaning. — Publisher.] 

' of all forms of Yoga the one most abused, exploited and 
monstrously deformed by degraded Anglo-Saxon pragmatism, 
which looks upon it as an end in itself, whereas it ought to be a 
wise applied method of concentration to prepare for the mastery 
of the mind and to make the whole psycho-physiological organism 
a supple and docile instrument, so that it may be able to advance 
further along one of the paths of Knowledge in the sense of 
truth realised by the mind — or of real and complete Liberty. 
Need 1 remind my readers that great Christian mysticism has 
also its R&j& Yoga, experimented and controlled by a series of 
masters in the past? 

Aurobindo Ghose defined it thus: 

^*A11 Raja-yoga depends on this perception and experience: 
-^that our inner elements, combinations, functions, forces, can 
be separated or dissolved, can be newly combined and set to 
novel and formerly impossible uses or can be transformed and 
resolved into a new general synthesis by fixed internal processes.” 
(op. cit.). 

” Naturally “the highest” is the philosophical. (C/. pp. 284^ 
of Vol. 1 of the English Translation of The Travel Diary of a 
Philoeopher, Jonathon Cape, 1925.) But Aurobindo Ghose makes 
Bhakti Yoga the highest. (Essays on the Gita), 
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E oor, the way trodden by their naked feet was 
oly : 

“ ‘Fools alone say that work and philo- 
sophy are different, not the learned.’ . . . 
Each one of our Yogas — ^the Yogas of work, of 
wisdom and of devotion, are all capable of 
serving as direct and independent means for 
the attainment of Moksha (freedom, salva- 
tion).”’ 

And how admirably independent are these 
great religious minds of India, how far 
removed from the caste-pride of our learned 
men and believers in the West ! Vivekananda, 
aristocrat, savant and prophet, does not 
hesitate to write : 

“Although a man has not attained a single 
system of philosophy, although he does not 
believe in any God and never has believed, 
although he has not prayed even once in his 
whole life, if the simple power of good actions 
has brought him to the state where he is ready 
to give up his life and all else for others, he 
has arrived at the same point to which the 
religious man will come through his prayers 
and the philosopher through his knowledge” 
— to know Nivritti, entire self-abnegation.’' 

Here Indian wisdom and the pure Gospel 
of Galilee’ without the slightest effort find 
common ground in the kinship existing 
between all great souls. 

^ Karma Yoga, Chapter VI. 

•Ibid, 

* Let US put down here the couoeclion between the two 
aystems of religious thought, WiiUam Jamesi who has atudied 
^^ReHgiouB ExperiencBB** with praiseworthy zeal, but—- he con- 
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I. Kahma Yoga 

Of the four Gospels of Vivekananda — ^his 
four Yogas — I find the most deep and moving 
tone in the Gospel of Work — ^Karma Yoga. 

Here follow several extracts coupled to 
the dark saying I have already quoted about 
the blind Wheel of the Universe, whereon man- 
kind is bound and broken : 


fesses it himself — without any personal fitness for the task (**My 
temperament,” he writes, “prohibits me from almost all mystic 
experience, and I can only give the evidence of others”), is apt 
to attribute to Western mysticism a character of “sporadic” 
exception which he opposes to the “methodically cultivated 
mysticism” of the East ; and as a result he consiciers that the 
former is alien to the daily life of the average man and woman 
m the West. In fact, like most Protestants he knows little of 
the daity “methodical mysticism” of Western Catholicism. The 
union with God that Indians seek through the Yogas, is a natural 
state with the true Christian, imbued with the essence of his 
faith. It is perhaps even more innate and spontaneous ; for, 
according to the Christian faith “the centre of the souP* is God, 
“the Son of God” is woven into the very texture of Christian 
thought and he has therefore only to offer this thought to God 
in prayer to “adhere” to Christ and find communion with God. 

The difference (I prefer to believO is that God in the West 
plays a more active part than in India, where the human soul 
has to make all the effort. By “common and ordinary grace” 
the “mystic career” is open to all, as Brtoond rightly shows, 
and the chief business of Christian mysticism throimhout the 
ages has been to open this door of mystic union with Qod to the 
rest of the world. Seen from this standpointf the seventeenth 
century in France was astonishingly demeicratic. (1 refer the 
Kader again to the Mtaphynque des SatnU by H. Br^mond,^ and 
in particular to two curious portraits: one of the Franeisoan 
“pan-mystic,” Paul de Lagny, and the other of the ”Vigneron 
de Montmorency” [the wine-grower of Montmorency], Jean 
Aumont, whose robust Gallic common sense revolted against the 
idea that “mysticism” was not lor everybody — ^**Our Lo5d reihised 
it to none except the man who was too lazy to have tile courage 
to stoop down and drink.” The great Salesien [disci|4e the 
great seventeenth century mystic, St. Francois de Sales, Bishop 
of Annecy in Savoy], Jeao-Pierre Camus, achieved tiie difftenlt 
tatit of watering down the potent mystic Hguor of Denys the 
Areopagite, into an innocuous table wine of tUghtly diluted tratlt 
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. . This world’s wheel within wheel is a 
terrible mechanism ; if we put our hands in 
it, as soon as we are caught we are gone. . . . 
We are all being dragged along by this mighty 
complex world-machine. There are only two 
ways out of it. One is to give up all concern 
with the machine, to let it go and stand aside. 
.... That is very easy to say, but it is almost 
impossible to do. I do not know whether in 
twenty millions of men one can do that. . . . 

“If we give up our attachment to this 
little universe of the senses, we shall be free 


for all good people,) This democratisation of mysticibm is a 
striking phenomenon of our Classic Age» as the French call the 
intellectual seventeenth century. Not for the first time does it 
appear that great transformations in the soul of humanity always 
come forth from the depths. Religion and metaphysics precede 
literary and political thought by one or several centuries. But 
the latter, being ignorant of spiritual things, flatter themselves 
that they are the inventors or discoverers of truths that have 
formed part of the substructure of the mind for a long time 
before their advent. 

^he comparison that M. Holland has made between Indian 
and Christian mysticism in this note, is rather unfortunate. Union 
with God means approximation to and identification with the 
Divine nature and being. That doctrine which helps most the 
assertion of the Divine being of man, is the best. Does 
Christianity help this assertion better than Hinduism? In In^a 
the vast majority of people, if not all, believe that God is ima 
soul of their soul, that all men and beings are God Himself, 
and that they themselves are God. Hindus simply deny at the 
vei^ outset that they are other than Divine. Can there be any 
union with God more intimate, innate and spontaneous? Hindus 
also have their **Sons of God^ —their Divine Incarnations. But 
does not the mediation of a Christ make the union with God less 
direct? On the other hand, the Christian idea of man — r bom 
sinner^is itself a great bar to the conception of an innate and 
intimate relationship with God: it is the denial of the Divinity 
of ntan. The idea of the soul— Atman — ^as existing in India, is 
infinitely superior to it and far more helpful in me realiaatioft 
of God* The Hindu ideas of the relationship between God and 
soul are undoubtedly more perfect and helpful than the Christian* 
— PubUMher.} 
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immediately. The only way to come out of 
bondage is to go beyond the limitations of law, 
to go beyond causation. But it is a most 
difficult thing to give up the clinging to the 
universe : few ever attain to that. . . . 

“The other way is not negative but posi- 
tive. ... It IS to plunge into the world and 
learn the secret of work. . . . Do not fly away 
irom the wheel of the world-machine but stand 
inside it and learn the secret of work, and that 
IS the way of Karma Yoga. . . . Through 
proper work done inside, it is also possible to 
(ome out. . . . 

“Every one must work in the universe. . . . 
A current rushing down of its own nature falls 
into a hollow and makes a whirlpool, and after 
running a little in that whirlpool, it emerges 
again in the form of the free current to go 
on unchecked. Each human life is like that 
current. It gets into the whirl, gets involved 
in the world of space, time and causation, 
whirls round a little, crying out, ‘my father, 
my brother, my name, my fame’ and so on, 
and at last emerges out of it and regains its 
original freedom. The whole universe is doing 
that. Whether we know it or not .... we are 
all working to get out of the dream of the 
world. Man’s experience in the world is to 
enable him to get out of its whirlpool. . . . 

“We see that the whole universe is work- 
ing. For what ? . For liberty ; from the 

atom to the highest being working for the one 
en^ Ubertv for the mind, for the body, for the 
spirit. All things are always trjdng to get 
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freedom, flying away from bondage. The sun, 
the moon, the earth, the planets, all are trying 
to fly away from iDondage. The centrifugal 
and centripetal forces of nature are indeed 
typical of our universe. ... We learn from 
Karma Yoga the secret of work, the organizing 
power of work. . . . Work is inevitable . . . . 
but we should work to the highest purpose. 
• • • • 

And what is this highest purpose? Does 
it lie in moral or social Duty ? Is it the passion 
for work which consumed the insatiable Faust 
so that with failing eyesight he strove up to 
the very threshold of the tomb to remodel the 
universe according to his own way of thinking 
(as if that would have been for the general 
good!)?' 

No ! Vivekananda would have replied 
almost in the words of Mephistopheles, as he 
saw Faust fall : 

‘‘He persists in chasing with his love 
nothing but phantoms. Up to the last miser- 
able, empty instant, the unfortunate man has 
kept it up!”* 

“Karma Yoga says : ‘Work incessantly, 


* And even he, Faust, in those last seconds of life, evoked the 
phantom of Liberty pursued unceasingly : 

*^He alone is worthy of liberty^ who knows how to conquer it 
each day. ...” 

* in re-readiffg this scene from Goethe, it is striking to ^nnd 
in it IlKiuglit and expression often closely akin to the Hindu 
MAyA: ^ 

MttfhutopheleB (looking at the corpse of Fauat): 

^Gottel i^at a stu^ word! . . , He is *wor^ exactly 
as mudi as if he had never existed ; and tteverthel(M max OtriM 
and moves as if he did exist. ... In his place 1 shoida prmr 
tttnraal annihilation.” 
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but give up all attachment to work.’ . . . 
Hold your mind free.’ Do not project into it 
the tentacle of selfishness : . . . ‘I and 
mine.’ ” 

There must even be freedom from all 
belief in Duty. . . . He keeps his greatest 
irony for Duty, the last shabby and tiresome 
fetich of the small shopkeeper : 

“Karma Yoga teaches us that the ordinary 
idea of duty is on the lower plane ; neverthe- 
less, all of us have to do our duty.’ Yet we 
may see that this peculiar sense of duty is 
very often a cause of great misery. Duty 
becomes a disease with us. . . . It is the bane 

^ This is the classic doctrine of the Gitd : **The ignorant 
work by attachment to the act ; the wise man also works bat 
beyond all attachment and solely for the good of the world. . . . 
Referring all action to Me, let the spirit, withdrawn into itself 
and free from all hope and interested motives, strive without 
troubling itself with scruples. . . •** 

C/. Christian mysticism : **Do not strive . . . either for 
some useful fnd, or temporal profit, or for hell, or for paradise, 
or for Grace, or to become the beloved of God . . . but purely 
and simply to the glory of God.” (Conduite d*orai$on, by the 
B^rullian, Claude Sejpienot, 1684). 

But with more course still, Vivekananda expressly stipulates 
that such renunciation is not conditional upon faith m any God 
whatsoever. Faith merely makes it easier. But he apiNBals firsi 
to ”those who do not believe in God or in any outside help. 
They are left to their own devices ; they have simply to wo» 
with their own will, with the powers of the mind and with dis- 
crimination, saying, 'I must be non-attached.’ ” 

* Vivekananda devotes a whole chapter to the definithm of 
real duty. But he refuses to give it an objective reaUty : is 

not the thinp done that defines a duty. . . . Yet duty exists 
from the subjective side. Any action that makes us go GodwardI 
18 a good action. • - - ; any action that makes ns go dovmwaMl 
{8 evil. . , . There is, however, only one idea of duty whidi has 
been universally accepted By all mankind, of all ages and tecta 
end ommCries^ thpt has been cums^ in a Sam^rit 
aphorism thus : not injure any being ; not injuring any 

is virtue ; injuring any being is am.* ” (Karim raga, 

IS ' 
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of human life. . . . Look at those poor slaves 
to duty! Duty leaves them no time to say 
prayers, no time to bathe. Duty is ever on 
them. They go out and work. Duty is on 
them! They come home and think of work 
for the next day. Duty is on them! It is 
living a slave’s life, at last dropping down in 
the street and dying in harness like a horse. 
This is duty as it is understood. . . . The 
only true duty is to be unattached and to work 
as free beings, to give up all work unto God. 
All our duties are His. Blessed are we that 
we are ordered out here. We serve our time ; 
whether we do it ill or well who knows? If 
we do it well we do not get the fruits.’ If we 
do it ill, neither do we get the care. Be at 
rest, be free and work. . . . 

“This kind of freedom is a very hard 
thing to attain. How easy it is to interpret 
slavery as duty, the morbid attachment of nesh 
lor flesh as duty ! Men go out into the world 
and struggle and fight for money (or 
ambition). Ask them why they do it. They 
say, ‘It is a duty.’ It is the absurd greed for 
gold and gain, and they try to cover it with a 
few flowers. . . . When an attachment has 
become established (marriage, for example) 
we call it duty. ... It is, so to say, a sort of 
chronic disease. When it is acute we call it 
disease, when it is chronic we call it nature. 
.... We baptise it with the high-sounding 
name of duty. We strew flowers upon it, 

‘ "We have the right to the work, not to the fnihe tiieteel,” 
•ays the Gitd- 
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trumpets sound for it, sacred texts are said 
over it, and then the whole world fights, and 
men earnestly rob each other for tms duty’s 
sake. ... To the lowest kinds of men, who 
cannot have any other ideal, it is of some good; 
but those who want to be Karma Yogis must 
throw this idea of duty overboard. There is 
no duty for you and me. Whatever you have 
to give to the world, do give by all means, but 
not as a duty. Do not take any thought of 
that. Be not compelled. Why should you be 
compelled? Everything that you do under 
compulsion goes to build up attachment. Why 
should you have any duty? Resign every- 
thing unto God.* In this tremendous fiery 
furnace where the fire of duty scorches every- 
thing, drink this cup of nectar and be happy. 
We are all simply working out His will, ^d 
have nothing to do with rewards and punish- 
ments.* If you want the reward you must 
also have the punishment ; the only way to 
get out of the punishment is to ^ve up the 
reward. The only way of getting out of 
misery is by giving up the idea of happiness, 
because these two are linked to efl^h other. 
The only way to get beyond death is to give 

who aspire to nothing, neither honours nor usefulness, 
nor inner sacrifice, nor reward, nor to the kingdom of heaven, 
but who have renounced all these things and idl that is their 
own— God is honoured by such men.” (Meister Eckhart). 

' . . He only is fit to contemplate the Divine light 

who is the slave to nothing, not even to his virtues.” (Buys- 
broeck: De Omatu SpirHuaUum Nuptiarum), 

“Eve^ man who counts anything as merit, virtue, or wisdom 
^cept only humility, is an idiot.” (Ruysbroeck ; De Fruedpuie 
Huihusdam Virtutibus), 
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up the love of life. Life and death are the 
same thing, looked at from different points. 
So the idea of happiness without misery or of 
life without death is very good for school boys 
or children ; but the thinker sees that it is all 
a contradiction in terms and gives up both.” 

To what a pitch of human detachment 
does this intoxication with boundless Liberty 
lead! Moreover, it is obvious that such an 
ideal is not only beyond most men, but that, 
if badly interpreted, by its very excess it may 
lead to indifference to one’s neighbour as well 
as to oneself and hence to the end of all social 
action. Death may lose its sting, but so also 
does life, and then what remains as a stimulus 
to that doctrine of service which is so 
essential a part of Vivekananda’s teaching 
and Mrsonahty ?* 

But it is always important to notice to 
whom Vivekananda was addressing each of his 
lectures or writings. Because his religion was 
essentially realistic and practical with action 
as its object, its expression varied witib his 
public. So vast and complex a system of 
thought could not be swallowed whole at one 
ralp. It was necessary to choose between 
different points of view. In this case Viveka- 
nanda was addressing Americans, and there 
was no danger that they would sin by excess 

* Only when one has attained a state beyond life and death, 
ean one truly love and ieel lor mankind. CoWare the lile nf 
Buddha who preached compaaaion al^r attainiiid Nirrhna, An 
undeietanding of this paradox is the key to the uttdentandinff oC 
I^dia and her wisdom.— Pubhaker. 
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of self-forgetfulness and action ; the Swami 
therefore emphasised the opposite extreme^ 
the virtues of other lands beyond the sea. 

On the other hand when he spoke to his 
Indians, he was the first to denounce the 
inhuman extravagance to which a religion of 
detachment might lead. Directly after his 
return from America in 1897, when an old 
Bengali professor, one of Ramakrishna’s 
pupils, raised the objection: “All that you 
say about charity, service and the good that 
is to be accomplished in the world, belongs 
after all to the realm of M4y&. Does not the 
Vedanta teach us that our object is to break 
all our chains? Why then should we make 
unto ourselves others?” — Vivekananda replied 
with this sarcasm: 

“At that rate does not even the idea of 
lib^eration (Mukti) belong to the realm of 
Maya? Does not the Vedanta teach us that 
the Atman is always free ? Why then struggle 
for liberation?” 

And later alone with his disciples he said 
bitterly that such interoretation of the 
Ved&nta had done incalculable harm to the 
country.* 


Piere were many simUar episodee. One was hii turbulent 
interview with a devotee who relhised to think about a terrible 
lamme to which Central India was a prey (9,00»000 dead). The 
nevotee maintained it was a matter concerning only the victims* 
Karma and was none of his business. Vivekananda went scarlet 
with anger. The blood rose to his face^ his eyes flashed and he 
thundered against the hard heart of the Pharisee. Turning to his 
eiscipjes, he exclaimed : ^*This» this is how our countryu being 
^inedl To what extremes has this doctrine of Karma failed 
^ they men, those who have no pity for men?** • 
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He knew only too well that there is no 
form of detachment where selfishness cannot 
find means to enter in and that there is no 
more repulsive form of it than the conscious 
or unconscious hypocrisy involved in a “libera- 
tion” sought only for self and not for others.* 
He never ceased to repeat to his Sannyasins 
that they had taken two vows, and that 
although the first was “ to liberate oneself. ” the 
second was “to help the' world.,” Sis own 
mission and that of his followers was to rescue 
the great teachings of the Vedfinta from their 
selfish retreat among a few privileged persons 
and to spread them among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men as they were fitted to assimilate 
them.‘ During his last days, when his body 
was ravaged bjr disease and his soul had won 
the right of being three parts detached from 
all human preoccupations — ^for he had finished 
his work at the sacrifice of his whole life — at 
the very hour when he was being asked about 
questions of the day, and replied that “his 
mind could not enter into them for it was too 


His whole body was shaken with anger and disgust. 

Another memorable scene related above will be remembered^ 
when Vivekananda loftily castigated his own disciples and fellow 
monks, spumi^ underfoot their pMccupation with and their 
doctrine of individual holiness, and mocked even their authority, 
Ramakrishna. For he reminded them that there was no law 
or religion higher than the command to “Serve Mankind.” 

* That was not the Swami’s idea. — Puhliaher, 

^ “Knowledge of the Advaita has been hidden too long in 
oaves and forests. It has been given to me to rescue it from its 
seclusion and to carrv it into the midst of famil^r and social 
Hfe. . . . The drum of the Advaita shall be sounded in all places* 
in the bazaars, from the hill-tops and on the plains.” 
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far gone in death,” — ^he still made one excep- 
tion, “his work, his life-work.’” 

Every human epoch has been set its own 
particular work. Our task is, or ought to be, 
to raise the masses, so long shamefully be- 
trayed, exploited, and degraded by the very 
men who should have been their guides and 
bustainers. Even the hero or the saint, who 
has reached the threshold of final liberation, 
must retrace his steps to help his brethren who 
have fallen by the way or who are lagging 
behind. The gre atest man is he who is wifling 
to renounce his own r eSltsation— iLarma 
— in order to help others to realise it instead.® 

So then there was no danger that the 
Master of Karma Yoga would ever sacrifice his 
flock to his own ideal, however sublime, but 
inhuman for the majority of mankind, being 
beyond their nature. And no other relimoiM 
doctrine has ever showed so much sympathetic 
understanding of the spiritual needs of all men 
from the humblest to the highest. It regarded 
all fanaticism and intolerance as a source of 
slavery and spiritual death.® The only possible 

* The Sunday before his death “You know the work is 
always my weak point. When I think that might come to an 
^nd« I am all undone!” 

‘ “Help men to stand aright, bv themselves, tnd to accom- 
plish their Karma Yoga mr themselves.” (Vivekananda to his 
monks, 1867). 

* “One must first know how to work without attachment, 
^en he will not be a fanatic. ... If there were no fanaticism 
in the world, it would make much more pro gres s than it does 
now. ... It is a retarding element. . . . When you have 
avoided fanaticism, then alone will you work well* . . . You 
hear fanatics glibly saying, *I do not hate the sinner, I hate the 
sin but I am prepared to go any distance to see the face of 
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line of conduct for the achievement of libera- 
tion was for each man to know his own ideal 
and to seek to accomplish it ; or, if he were 
incapable of discovering it alone, it was for a 
master to help him, but never to substitute his 
own. Always and everywhere the constantly 
repeated principle of true Karma Yoga is “to 
work freely,” “to work for freedom,” “to work 
as a master and not as a slave.’” That is why 
it can never be a question of working at the 
command of a master. His word can only be 
effectual if the master forgets himself in him 
whom he is counselling, if he espouses his 
nature and helps it to discern and accomplish 
its own destiny by the powers innate in every 
man. 

Such is the real duty of all great organisers 
of human work like Vivekananda. He com- 

? rehended the entire hierarchy of Karma 
""oga, where as in a vast workshop different 
types and forms of associated labour work, 
each in its own place, at the one great task. 

But those words, “workshop”, “types” and 
“ranks” do not imply any idea of superiority 
or inferiority among the different kinds of 
workmen. These are vain prejudices, that the 
great aristocrat repudiatea. He would allow 


that man who can really make a distinction between the sin and 
the sinner. . . ,** (^Karma Yoga, Chapter V). 

^ **The whole gist of fhis teaching is that vou should work 
like a master and not as a slave, . . . Work through freedom! 
.... When we ourselves work for the things of this world sa 
slaves. . . . our work is not true work. . . . Selfish work is 
slave's work. . . . Work without attachment.’ {Ibid., Chapter 
Ul). 
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no castes among the workers, but only differ- 
ences between the tasks allotted to them.* The 
most showy and apparently important do not 
constitute a real title to greatness. And if 
Vivekananda can be said to have any prefer- 
ence, it was for the humblest and simplest : 

“If you really want to judge of the 
character of a man look not at his great per- 
formances. Every fool may become a hero at 
one time or another. Watch a man do his 
most common actions ; those are indeed the 
things which will tell you the real character of 
a great man. Great occasions rouse even the 
lowest of human beings to some kind of great- 
ness, but he alone is really the great man 
whose character is great always, the same 
wherever he be.”* 

In speaking of classes among workers, it 
is small matter for wonder that Vivekananda 
places first, not the illustrious, those crowned 
with the halo of glory and veneration — ^no, not 
even the Christs and the Buddhas. But rather 
the nameless, the silent ones — the “unknown 
soldiers.” 

The page is a striking one, pot easily 
forgotten when read: 

“The greatest men in the world have 
passed away unknown. The Buddhas and the 

^ The important thing is to recognize that there are gradations 
of Karma Yoga. The duty of one condition of life in an accumula^ 
tion of given circumstances is not and cannot be the same as in 
another. , . . ^ch man must learn his own ideal and try to 
accompUi^ it : that is a surer way of prc>j|rresB than to take the 
ideas of another, for they can never be realiMd. 

* Karma Toga, Chapter I. 
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Christs that we know, are but second-rate 
heroes in comparison with the greatest men of 
whom the world knows nothing. Hundreds of 
these unknown heroes have lived in every 
country working silently. Silently they live 
and silently they pass away ; and in time their 
thoughts find expression in Buddhas or 
Christs ; and it is these latter that become 
known to us. The highest men do not seek to 
get any name or fame from their knowledge. 
They leave their ideas to the world ; they put 
forth no claims for themselves and establish 
no schools or systems in their name. Their 
whole nature shrinks from such a thing. They 
are the pure Sattvikas, who can never make 
any stir, but only melt down in love. . . .^ In 
the life of Gautama Buddha we notice him 
constantly saying that he is the twenty-fifth 
Buddha. The twenty-four before him are 
unknown to history although the Buddha 
known to history must have built upon 
foundations laid by them. The highest men 
are calm, silent and unknown. They are the 
men who really know the power of thought ; 


' Viyekananda added an example from his own personal 
observation : 

have seen one such Yogi, who lives in a cave in India. . . > 
He has BO completely lost the sense of his own individuality that 
we may say that the man in him is completely gone, leaving 
behind only the all-comprehending sense of the l)ivine. ...” 

He was speaking of Pavh&ri Baba of Gazipur, who^ had 
fascinated him at the beginning of his pilgrimage in India in 
1880-90, and whose influence only just failed to drag him back 
from the mission Ramakrishna had traced for him (see pp. 15-16). 
Pavhari Baba maintained that all work in the ordinary seniw 
was bondage ; and he was certain that nothing but the spirit 
without the action of the body could help other men. 
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they are sure that even if they go into a cave 
and close the door and simply think five true 
thoughts and then pass away, these five 
thoughts of theirs will live throughout 
eternity. Indeed such thoughts will penetrate 
through the mountains, cross the oceans and 
travel through the world. They will enter 
deep into human hearts and brains and raise 
up men and women who will give them 
practical expression in the workings of human 
life. . . . The Buddhas and the Christs will 
go from place to place preaching these truths. 
.... These Sattvika men are too near the 
Lord to be active and to fight, to be working, 
struggling, preaching and doing good, as they ^ 
say, here on earth to humanity. . . 

Vivekananda did not claim a place among 
them but relegated himself to the second, or 
the third rank, among those who work with- 
out any interested motive.* For those 
Sattvikas who have passed the stage of Karma 
Yoga, have already reached the other side, and 
Vivekananda remains on ours. 

His ideal of the active omnipotence that 
radiates from intense and withdrawn inystac 
thought is certainly not one to astonish the 
religious soul of the West ; all our great con- 
templative orders have known it. And our 


* Karma Yoga, Chapter VH. , , ^ .. ^ . 

* “He works beat who works without motive, neither for 

money, nor for fame, nor for anythinjsr elw : and when a man 
can do tiiat, be will be a Buddha, and out of him will come the 
power to work in such a mannCT as wiU transfOTm the world. 
This man represents t he v ery highest ideal of Karma Yoga, 
(/bid., end of Chapter VHI). 
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highest form of modern lay thought can 
recognise itself in it as well ; for wherein lies 
the difference from the homage we render in 
a democratic form from the bottom of our 
hearts to the thousands of silent workers, 
whose humble life of toil and meditation is the 
reserve of heroism and the genius of the 
nations?' He who wrote these lines and who 
can, in default of any other merit, attest to 
sixty years’ unceasing work, is a living witness 
to these generations of silent workers, of whom 
he is at once the product and the voice. 
Toiling along and bending over himself, striv- 
ing to hear the inner voice, he has heard the 
voices of those nameless ones rising, like the 
sound of the sea whence clouds and rivers are 
bom — ^the dumb thousands whose unexpressed 
knowledge is the substance of my thoughts 
and the mainspring of my will. When outside 
noises cease, 1 can hear the beating of their 
pulse in the night. 

11. Bhakti Yoga 

The second path leading to Truth — ^to 
Freedom — ^is the way of the heart: Bhakti 
Yoga. Here again I seem to hear the parrot 
cry of our learned ones: “There is no truth 

' The Hindu Mnius has the same intuition, hut explains it 
by the doctrine of Reincarnation, of a long series of works collected 
during a succession of lives: **The men of mighty will have all 
been tremendous workers .... with wide wills. .... they got 
by persistent work, through ages and ages.*’ The Bttodhas 
and the Christs have been possible thanks only to their accumttU’ 
tion of power, which comes from the work of centuries* 
(Karma Yoga). 
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except through reason ; and the heart does 
not and cannot lead to anything but slavery 
and confusion.” Let me beg of them to remain 
in their own path, where I will return to them 
anon ; it is the only one that suits them and 
so they do well to stick to it ; but it is not well 
to claim that all minds can be contained in it. 
They underestimate not only the rich 
diversity of the human spirit but the essen- 
tially living character of truth. They are not 
wrong to denounce the dangers of servitude 
and error lurking in the way of the heart i^but 
they make a mistake when they think that 
the s'ame dangers are absent from the path of 
intellectual knowledge. To the great “Dis- 
criminator” (Viveka) by whatever path a man 
travels, the spirit ascends by a series of partial 
errors and partial truths, ridding its^f one 
after the other of the vestments of slavery 
until it reaches the whole and pure light of 
liberty and truth, called by the VedAntist Sat- 
Chit-Anan^ (Existence, Knowledge, Bliss 
absolute) : it enfolds within its empire the two 
distinct realms of heart and reason. 

But for the benefit of Western intellec- 
tuals it should be clearly stated that not one 
of them is more on his guard against ambushes 
on the road of the heart than Vivekananda ; 
for he knew them better than any. Although 
Bhakti Yoga under different names has seen 

However chimerical thu theory of Reinoamation may appear 

a Weatemer, it eatahlidiec the cloaect relationship between 
the men of all apes# and U akin to our modem faith in universal 
brotherhood. 
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the feet of the great mystic pilgrims of the 
West passing by, and thousands of humble 
believers following in their footsteps, the 
^irit of law and order, bequeathed by ancient 
Rome to our Churches as well as to our States, 
has effectively kept the crusaders of Love in 
the right path, without permitting dangerous 
excursions outside its limits. In passing, it is 
worthy of note that this fact explains Count 
von Keyserling’s specious judgment upon 
Bhakti as compared to Europe.' The mobile 
an^ brilliant genius of the “Wandering Philo- 
so^er,” with its lack of tenderness that leads 
him to depreciate what he is pleased to call 
, “superannuated feminine ideals,” because they 
are beyond the limits of his nature, has made 
him exaggerate the lack of heart in the West, 
of which he claims to be the most perfect 
representative.* In reality he has a • very 
superficial knowledge of the Catholic Bhakti 
of Europe. His judgment seems to be based 
on the wild mystics of the sixteenth century 
in Flanders and Germany, such as the violent 
Meister Eckhart and Ruysbroeck, but can he 
equally distrust the delicate treasures of 
sensitive love and religious emotion in France 
and the Latin countries ? To tax the Western 


* The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, English Translationf 
Vol. 1, p. 225, et seq. 

* “Yesterday as to-day the word of Rabindranath Tai^ore is 
true: *Of all the Westerners that I know, Keyserling is the 
most violently Western.’ ” (Quoted complaisantly by himself 
in the Preface to his **Travel Diary/*) 

Further having generalised the whole West from his^ own 
temperiunent, he raises what is lacking in himself into a virtue, 
nay more, into the ’^mission” of the West. 
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mystic with "poverty”, with "paltriness”, with 
a lack of nicety and refinement^ is to cast 
aspersions at the same time upon the 
perfection attained in France by a whole 
galaxy of religious thinkers during the 
seventeenth century — ^the equals if not the 
superiors of the psychological masters of the 
French Classical Age and of their successors, 
the modern novelists, in analysing the most 
secret feelings of mankind.* 

With regard to the ardour of this faith of 
love, I refuse to believe that in the cas^of a 
great European believer it can be inferior in 
quality to that of a great Asiatic believer. 
The excessive desire shown always by the 
latter for "Realisation” in my opinion is not 
the mark of the highest and purest religious 
soul. It is hardly possible that India could 
have invented "Noli me tangere!” .... In 
order to believe she must see, touch and taste. 
And she would be perilously near to unbelief 
if she had not at least the hope that one day 
she would attain her goal in this life. Vive- 


‘ “The heart, no matter what thejr say, is only poorly 
developed in the Westerner. We imagine, because we have pro- 
fessed for one and a half thousand years a religion of love, that 
for this reason love animates us. That^ is not true. • . • How 
meagre is the e^ct of Thomas k Kempis by the side of Rama- 
krishna! How poor is the highest European Bhakti beside that, 
for instance, of the Persian mystics. Western feeling is stronger 
than that of the East in so far as it possesses more kinetic 
energy. But it is not nearly so rich, so delicate or so differen- 
tiated.” (Ibid,, p. 227 et seq,). 

* €/. the books devoted to **The MytsUe Invasion in Prance,” 
and to "Jlfpsti^ Conquett/* in the admirable Hittore littiraire du 
•entimmt religieua en France, demti* la fin de$ guerres de 
religion fuaqu^i noa jours, by Henri Brdmond. 
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kananda himself gave utterance to some 
words almost disconcerting and brutal in 
their frankness/ Their hunger for God is all- 
powerful ; but there is a lofty and aristocratic 
bashfulness of love exemplified by one of our 
saints, who, when shown a miracle, turned 
away his eyes and said : 

“Let me have the sweetness of believing 
without having seen.” 

We like to give credit to ou^ ideals and 
we do not ask them to pay in advance. 
Th^e are some most noble souls, whom I 
kn<^, who give until they are bankrupt with- 
out thought of return.* 


^ ^^Only the man who has actually perceived God and soul 
has religion. . . . We are all atheists ; let us confess it. Utoe 
intellectual assent does not make us religious. ... All knowledge 
must stand on perception of certain facts. . . . Religion is a 
question of fact.^’ (Jndna Yoga: ** Realisation**). 

* One of the most touchi^ characteristics of our Western 
mysticism is the intelligent pity of souls, truly religious them- 
selves, that has driven them to understand, to accept and 
even to love absence of God, so-called **hardness” of heart in 
others. It has been often described, periiaps most strikingly, 
in the celebrated pages of St. Jean de la Croix in La Nuit Obscure 
and of Francois de Sales, in the ninth book of his Traiti de 
VAmour de Uieu (**On the Purity of ‘Indifference’ ”). It is 
difficult to know which to admire most, whether their acuteness 
of analysis, or the tender brotherly understanding hovering 
over the sufferings of the loving and devoted soul, aM teaching 
it— (as in the beautiful story of the deaf musician who played the 
lute for his prince’s pleasure and did not stop singing even when 
the prince, in mnder to try him, left the room)— to find jov in its 
pain and to offer to God its very fbrlomness as a proof of its 
supreme love: 

“While, O God, I see Your sweet face, and know that the 
song of my love pleases You, alas, what ooinfort 1 findl . . . But 
when You turn away Your eyes, and 1 no longer see in Your 
sweet favour that You were takiag pleasure in my song» 0 true 
God, how my soul svffersl But I do not stop loving Yon * « ^ « 
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But let us not establish degrees ; for there 
is more than one way of loving. If a man 
gives all that he has, it does not matter if his 
gift differs from that of his neighbour. They 
are equal. 

Nevertheless we must recognise that by 
exercising a strict control over mysticism, our 
Western churches have curbed its emotional 
expression so that it is less obvious than in 
India, where it flows with no limitation. A 
great Hindu with the wisdom of Vivekananda, 
the responsible leader of his people’s cons- 
cience, knew that he had little necessity to 
stimulate among his own people such disposi- 
tions of heart. On the other hand care was 
needed to keep them within bounds. They 
had too great a tendency to degenerate into 
niprbid sentimentality. On manjr occasions 
I have already shown that Vivekananda 
reacted violently against anything of the kind. 
The scene with his monks is a memorable 
one when he insulted their “sentimental 
imbecility” and was implacable in his con- 
demnation of Bhakti — and then sut^enly 
confessed that he himself was a prey, to it. It 
was for that very reason that he took up arms 
against it, and was ever watchful to guard his 
spiritual flock against the abuses of the heart. 

singing the hymn of my love, not for the pleasure 1 find in it, 
lor I have none, but for the pure love of Your pleasure.’^ 
(Fra^ois de Sales). 

We shall see further on that India also has its lovers of God, 
who mve all without expecting any reward ; for **they have 
passed the stage of recompense and sorrow/' The human heart 
*8 the same everjrwhere. 

16 
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His particular duty as a guide along the path 
of Bhakti Yoga was to throw light on the 
windings of the road and the snares of 
sentiment. 

The Religion of Love‘ covers an immense 
territory. Its complete exploration would 
entail a kind of Itineraire a Jerusalem , being 
the march of the soul through the different 
stages of love towards the Supreme Love. It 
is a long and dangerous journey, and few 
arrive at the goal. 

• “. . . . There is a power behind impelling 
us forward, we do not know where to seek for 
the real object, but this love is sending us 
forward in search of it. Again and again we 
find out our mistake. We grasp something 
and find it slips through our fingers and then 
we grip something else. Thus on and on we 
go, till at last comes light ; we come to God, 
the only One who loves. His love knows no 
change. . . .' All the others are mere stages. 
.... But the path to God is long and 
difficult. . . .” 

And the majority lose themselves on the 
way. Turning towards his Indians, Viveka- 
nanda said to them (let the humanitarians and 

^ Religion of Love was the usual title given to a series of 
lectures given in England and the United States. Vivekananda 
there condensed in a universal form his teachings on Bhakti Yoga. 
(A pamphlet of 124 pages, Udbodhan Office, Calcutta, 1022.) 

^ Allusion to the title of Chateaubriand’s famous work. 

* * ’Wherever there is any love it is He, the Lord is present 
there. Where the husband kisses the wife. He is there in the 
kiss ; where the mother kisses the child. He is there in the kiss ; 
and where friends clasp hands, He, the Lord, is present . . . • 
in the sacrifice of a great man (who) loves and wishes to help 
mankind.” 
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Christians of the West mark his words!): 

‘‘Millions of people make a trade of that 
religion of love. A few men in a century 
attain to that love of God and the whole 
country becomes blessed and hallowed. . . . 
When at last the Sun comes, all the lesser 
lights vanish. . . .” 

“But,” he hastened to add, “you have all 
to pass through these smaller loves. . . .” 

But do not stop at these intermediary 
stages, and before all things be sincere ! 
Never walk in a vain and hypocritical pride 
that makes you believe you love God, when 
in reality you are attached to this world. 
And on the other hand — (and this is still more 
essential)— do not scorn other honest travel- 
lers who find it difficult to advance ! Your 
first duty is to understand and to love those 
whose views are not the same as your own. 

“Not only that we would not tell others 
that they are wrong, but that we would tell 
them that they are right, all of these who 
follow their own ways ; that way which your 
nature makes it absolutely necessary for you 
to take, is the right way*. ... It is useless to 
quarrel with people who think differently 
from you. . . .. Imere may be millions of 
radii converging towards the same centre in 

**The ideal of man is to see God in everything. But if you 
cannot see Him in everything, see Him m one thing, in that 
thing which you like best, and then see Him in another. So on 
you go. There is infinite life before the soul. Ta^ your time 
and you will achieve your end.” (God in Everything), “ 

' What the Hindu calls the ”Ishtam’* of each man. 
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the sun. The further they are from the 
centre the greater is the distance between any 
two. But as they all meet at the centre all 
difference vanishes. The only solution is to 
march ahead and go towards the centre. . . .” 

It follows that Vivekananda vigorously 
took up the cudgels against all dogmatic 
education, and nobody has more strenuously 
defended the freedom of the child. His soul, 
like his limbs, should be free from all bounds. 
To stifle the soul of a child is the worst crime 
of all, and yet we commit it daily. 

“. . . I can never teach you anything : you 
will have to teach yourself, but I can help you 
perhaps in giving expression to that thought. 
.... I must teach myself religion. Wnat 
right had my father to put all sorts of nonsense 
into my head? .... or my master? . . . . 
Perhaps they are good, but they may not be 
my way. Think of the appalling evil that is 
in the world today, of the millions and millions 
of innocent children perverted by the wrong 
ways of teaching. How many beautiful 
spiritual truths have been nipped in the bud by 
this horrible idea of a family religion, a social 
religion, a national religion, and so forth. 
Think of what a mass of superstition is in your 
head just now about your childhood’s religion, 
or your country’s religion, and what an amount 
of evil it does or can do ! . . .” 

Then must one simply fold one’s arms? 
Why did Vivekananda busy himself with 
education with so much ardour and what 
happens to the teacher? He then becomes a 
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liberator, who allows each one to work accord- 
ing to his capacities in his own way, at the 
.same time instilling into each a proper respect 
for the way of his neighbours : 

“There are so many ideals ; I have no 
right to say what shall be your ideal, to force 
my ideal on you. My duty should be to lay 
before you all the ideals I ^ow of and enable 
you to see by your own constitution what you 
like best, and which is most fitted to you. Take 
up that one which suits you best and persevere 
in it. This is your Ishtam.” 

That is why Vivekananda was the enemy 
of all so-called “established” religion, (of 
what he calls “congregational” religion,) — ^the 
religion of a Church. 

“Let the Churches preach doctrines, 
theories, philosophies to their heart’s content.” 
All these are unimportant. But no Church 
has the right to interfere with real religion, 
with “higher religion,” with the religion of 
action called prayer, with “adoration”, the real 
contact of the soul with God. These things are 
matters between the soul and God. “When it 
comes to worship, the real practical part of 
religion, it should be as Jesus says, ‘When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret.’” Deep religion “cannot be made 
public. ... I cannot get ready my religious 
feelings at a moment’s notice. What is the 
result of this mummery and mockery? It is 
making a joke of religion, the worst of 
blasphemy. . . . How can human beings 
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stand this religious drilling ? It is like soldiers 
in a barrack. Shoulder arms, kneel down, 
take a book, all regulated exactly. Five 
minutes of feeling, five minutes of reason, five 
minutes of prayer all arranged beforehand. 
These parades have driven out religion, and if 
they continue for centuries religion will cease 
to exist.” 

Religion consists solely of an inner life, 
and this inner life is a forest peopled by very 
diverse fauna, so that it is impossible to choose 
between the kings of the jungle. 

“There is such a thing as instinct in us, 
which we have in common with the animals. 
.... There is again a higher form of 
guidance, which we call reason, when the 
intellect obtains facts and then generalises 
them. There is the still higher form .... 
which we call inspiration, which does not 
reason, but knows things by flashes. But how 
shall we know it from instinct? That is the 
great difficulty. Everyone comes to you, now- 
adays, and says he is inspired, and puts forth 
superhuman claims. How are we to distinguish 
between inspiration and deception?” 

The answer is a strtUng one for the 
Western reader ; for it the same that a 
Western rationalist would give : 

“In the first place, inspiration must not 
contradict reason. The old man does not con- 
tradict the child, he is the development of the 
child. What we call inspiration is the develojt^ 
ment of reason. The way to intuition is 
through reason. . . . No genuine inspiration 
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ever contradicts reason. Where it does it is 
rio inspiration.” 

The second condition is no less prudent 
and sane : 

“Secondly, inspiration must be for the 
fjood of one and all ; and not for name or fame 
or personal gain. It should always be for the 
good of the world, and perfectly unselfish.” 

It is only after subjecting inspiration to 
these two tests that it may be accepted. “But 
you must remember that there is not one in a 
million that is inspired in the present state of 
the world.” 

Vivekananda cannot be accused of allow- 
ing too wide loopholes to credulity ; for he 
knew his people and the abuse they made of 
it.* He knew, moreover, that sentimental 
devotion is too often a mask for weakness of 
character, and he had no pity for such 
weakness. 

“Be strong and stand up and seeklfce God 
of Love. This is the highest strength. What 
power is higher than the power of purity? . . . 
This love of God cannot be reached by 
the weak ; therefore be not weak, either 
physically, mentally morally or spiritually.’” 


*These addresses were given in England and America*— 
Publisher^ 

‘ Cf, the “heroic*^ character imprinted on Divine Love by the 
great Christian mystics: — “the Combat’* by Ruysbroeck, where 
the spirit and God grapple and strive savagely (De omatu 
^iritalium nuptiarum, II, 56 , 57 ), — the “trosrtoi7w“ soul of 
Meister Eckhart, seizing God by force. According to Eckhart, of 
the three highest forces of the soul, the first is knowledge 
yErkentitnU) ; the second, **irascihilia” , the “violent aspiration 
towards the Most High” {die aufatrehende Kraft) ; the third, 
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Strength, virile reason, constant pre- 
occupation with universal good and complete 
^sinterestedness are the conditions for reach- 
ing the goal. And there is still another : it is 
the will to arrive. Most men who call them- 
selves religious are not really so at bottom ; 
they are too lazy, too fearful, too insincere ; 
they prefer to linger on the way and not to 
look too closely at what is awaiting them ; 
hence they stagnate in the lotus-land of formal 
devotion. “Temples or churches, books or 
forms are just for the child’s play, so as to 
make the spiritual man strong enough to take 
yet higher steps, and these first steps are 
necessary to be taken if he wants religion.” 

It is useless to urge that such stagnation 
is a sign of wise prudence, and that those who 
stand still would be in danger of losing their 
faith and their God, if they come out of their 
sheltering “Kindergarten”. The truth is that 
they hdve nothing to lose, being in reality only 
false devotees ; true unbelievers are prefer- 
able, for they are nearer to God. Here is the 
tribute paid by the greatest believer to 
sincere and exalted atheism : 

“The vast majority of men {and he was 
speaking of devotees) are atheists. I am glad 


will-power {der Wille). One of the symbols of this mystic 
encounter with God is Jacob wrestling with the angel. (C/. the 
beautiful paraphrase made by the French Dominican ol the 
seventeenth century, Chardon : pp. 75-77 of Vol. 1 of Brdmond s 
Mitaphytique des Saints,) Even the gentle Francois de Sales 
says: **Love is the standard of the army of the virtues, they 
must all rally to her.’* (TraitS de V Amour de Dieu), . 

Here there is nothing effeminate. The virile soul flings itsell 
into the thick of the fl^t courting wounds and death. 
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that in modern times another set of atheists 
has come up in the Western world, the 
materialists, because they are sincere atheists.* 
They are better than these religious atheists, 
who are insincere, who talk about religion, and 


‘ More recent homage has been paid to modern materialism 
by the great Hindu mystic, Aurobindo Ghose. In his articles in 
the Arya Review (No. 2, September 15 , 1914 ) on The Life Divine 
and The Synthesis of Yoga, ne sees in the scientific and economic 
materialism of the day a necessary stage of Nature and her work 
for the progress of the human spirit and of society: 

“The whole trend of modern thought and modern endeavour 
reveals itself to the observant eye as a large conscious effort of 
Nature in man to effect a general level of intellectual equipment, 
capacity and further possibility of universalising the opportunities 
which modern civilisation affords for the mental life. ^ Even the 
preoccupation of the European intellect, the protagonist of this 
tendency, with material Nature and the externals of existence, 
IS a necessary part of the effort. It seeks to prepare a sufficient 
basis in man’s physical being and vital energies and in his material 
environment for his full mental possibilities.” 

“The right or at least the ultimate means may not always 
be employed, but their aim is the right preliminary aim, — ^a sound 
individual and social body and the satisfaction of the legitimate 
needs and demands of the material mind, sufficient ease, leisure, 
equal opportunity, so that the whole of mankind and no lonmr 
only the favoured race, class or individual, may be free to develop 
the emotional and intellectual being to its full capacity. At 
present the material and economic aim may predominate, but 
always behind there works or there waits in reserve the hi$}w 
and major impulse.” 

Further he recognises “the enormous, the indispensalile utility 
of the very brief period of rationalistic Materialism through which 
humanity has been passing. For that vast field of evidence and 
experience which now ^giiM to reopen its .gates to us, can only be 
'•afely entered when the fl^llect has been severely trained to a 
strict austerity. It became necessary for a time to make a clean 
sweep at once of the truth and its'disguises in order that the 
road might be dear for a new departure and a surer advance. 
It is necessary that advancing knowledge should base herself nn a 
dear, pure and disciplined intellect. It is necessary, too, that she 
should correct her errors sometimes by a Mturn to the restraint 
of sensible fact, the eoncrete realities of the physical world. It 
even be aaid that the supra-physical can only be really 
mastered in its fullness, when we keep our feet timly on the 
physical. 'Barth is His footing,’ says the Upaniahad wheneiper 
images the ^If that is manifested in the universe. And it is 
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fight about it, yet never want it, never try 
to realise it, never try to understand it. 
Remember the words of Christ : ‘Ask and ye 
shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and 
it shall be opened to you. . . .’ These words 
are literally true, not figures or pictures. . . . 
But who wants God? . . . We want every- 
thing but God. . . .” 

Western devotees, as well as Eastern, may 
profit by this rough lesson. The unmasker of 
religious dishonesty fearlessly reveals such 
camouflaged atheists to themselves. 

“Every one says : ‘Love God ! ’ . . . Men 
do not know what it is to love. . . . Where 
is love ? Wherever there is neither traffic, nor 
fear, nor any interest, where there is nothing 
but love for the love of love.”* 

When the last stage has been reached, you 
will no longer need to know what is going to 
happen to you, or if God, the creator of the 


certainly the fact that the wider we extend and the surer we 
make our knowledge of the physical world, the wider and surer 
becomes our foundation for the higher knowledge, even for the 
highest, even for the Brahmavidya,*' 

Here the rationalistic materialism of Europe is accepted and 
used by Indian thought as a stepping-stone to complete know- 
ledge and to the mastery of the Atman. 

* In another place, in N^tea from Lectures and Diacouraea 
(Vol. VI of the Complete Worka, p. 55 et seg.), Vivekananda 
enumerates five stages in the path of Divine Love : 

f Man is fearful and needs help. 

He sees God as father. 

He sees God as mother. (And it is only from this 
it real love begins, for only then does it become intimate 
and leariesB.) 

( 4 ) He loves for the sake of love — ^beyond all other qualities 
and beywd good and evil. 

(5) He realises love in Divine union, Unity. 
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universe, an almighty and pitiful God, a God 
who rewards the merits of humanity, exists ; 
it will not matter to you even if God is a tyrant 
or a good Gk)d. . . . “The lover has passed 
beyond all these things, beyond rewards and 
punishments, beyond fears, or doubts or 
scientific or any other demonstration. . . 

He loves, he has attained the fact of 
Love “of which the whole universe is only a 
manifestation. . . .” 

For at this pitch love has lost all human 
limitations and has taken on a Cosmic 
meaning : 

“What is it that makes atoms come and 
join atoms, molecule molecules, sets big 
planets flying towards each other, attracts 
man to woman, woman to man, human beings 
to human beings, animals to animals, drawing 
the whole universe, as it were, towards one 
centre ? That is what is called love. Its 
manifestation is from the lowest atom to the 
highest ideal : pmnipresent, all-pervading, 
everywhere is this love. ... It is the one 
motive power that is in the universe. Under 
the impetus of that love, Christ stands to give 
up his fife for humanity, Buddha for an animal, 
the mother for the child, the husband for the 
wife. It is under the impetus of the same love 
that men are ready to give up their lives for 
their country, and strange to say, under the 
impetus of that same love, the thief goes to 
steal, the murderer to murder ; for in these 
cases, the spirit is the same. . . . The thief 
has love for gold, the love was there but it 
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was misdirected. So, in all crimes, as well as 
in all virtuous actions, behind stands that 
eternal love. . . . The motive power of the 
universe is love, without which the universe 
will fall to pieces in a moment, and this love is 
God.” 

Here also, as at the end of Karma Yoga, 
we come to an outburst of liberation or ecstasy 
— ^supreme Bhakti, where ties uniting men to 
ordinary existence seem to be so broken that 
it must either be destroyed or thrown out of 
equilibrium. The Bhakta has shed forms and 
symbols and no sect or church, holds him any 
longer ; none of them are big enough, for he 
has attained the zone of limitless Love, and has 
become ONE with it. The Light floods his 
entire being, annihilating desire, selfishness 
and egoism. The man has passed along the 
whole path, through all its stages : he has been 
son, friend, lover, husband, father, and mother, 
and is now ONE with his Beloved. “I am you 
and you are me. . . And everything is but 
ONE ‘ 

But is there nothing to follow? 

He comes down voluntarily from the 
mountain-tops bathed in Light, and turns 

* Aurobindo Ghose has dedicated some beautiful pages to a 
new theory of supreme Bhakti which he claims to have deduced 
from the teachings of the Gitd, According to him tUs super- 
eminent Bhakti, which is the highest degree of the asoent of 
the soul, is accompanied by knowledn and does not renounce 
a single one of the TOwers of being, out accomplishes them all 
m their integrity. (Easavs on the Gita). It seems to me that 
in m$ny pages of these Essays the thou|rht of Aurobindo Ghose 
is very close to that of Christian mysticism. 
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again to those who have remained at the 
bottom so that he may help them to ascend.' 

III. Raja Yoga 

Although Vivekananda preached as his 
ideal the harmonious practice of the four kinds 
of Yoga,* there was one peculiarly his own, 


‘ After attaining super-consciousness the Bhakta descends 
again to love and worship. . . . Pure love has no motive. It has 
nothing to gain.*’ (Notes from Lectures, yol. VI, loc sit.). 

*Tome down! Come down!” Ramakrishna said in order to 
bring himself back from ecstasy, and he reproached himself and 
refused to have the happiness attained in union with God so 
that he might render service to others : 

Mother, let me not attain these delights, let me remain 
in mjr normal state, so that I can be of more use to the world ! 

Is it necessary to recall that the Christian Bhakta always 
knows how to tear himself from the delights of ecstasy, in order 
to serve his neighbour ? Even tJhe wildest transports of the 
impassioned Ruysbroeck, who embraced his God like the spoils of 
love won in battle, sank at the name of “Charity” : 

**.... If you are ravished in ecstasjr as highly as St. Peter 
or St. Paul or as anybody you like, and if you hear that a sick 
man is in need of hot soup, I counsel you to wake from your 
ecstasy and warm the soup for him. Leave God to serve God : 
hnd Him and serve Him in His members ; you will lose nothing 
by the change. ...” (De maecipuis quibusdam virtutibua). 

In this xorm of divine Love, directed towards the human 
community, the Christianity of Europe has no rival : for its faith 
teaches it to consider all humanity as the mystic Body of Christ. 
Vivekananda’s wish that his Indian disciples should sacrifice, 
not only their lives, but their salvation it^If in order to save 
others, has often been realised in the West by pure and ardent 
souls, like Catherine of Sienna and Marie des Valines, the simple 
peasant of Coutances in the fourteenth centu^. Her marvellous 
story has been recently recorded for ns by Emile Dermenghen. 
She demanded of God the pains of hell in order to deliver the 
unfortunate. “Our Lord refused her, and the more He refused, 
the more she offer^ herself. *1 fear, she said to Him, 'that yon 
have not enough tormente to give me.* ** 

^It was Ais characteristic that struck both Hamakrishna 
and later '^Girish : 

"Your Swami,” said the latter to the monks of Alambaagr, 
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which might almost be called after him, for 
it is the way of “Discrimination” (Viveka). 
Further, it is the one that should be able to 
unite the West and the East — ^Jnana Yoga — the 
way of “realisation” by “Knowledge”, or in 
other words, the exploration and conquest of 
the ultimate Essence or Brahman through the 
mind. 

But the conquest of the Poles is child’s 
play compared to this heroic expedition, 
wherein science and religion compete the one 
with the other, and it demands hard and 
careful training. It cannot be undertaken 
haphazard, as can the two preceding paths of 
Work and Love (Karma and Bhakti). A man 
must be fully armed, equipped and drilled. 
And that is the office of Baja Yoga. Although 
it is self-sufficient in its own sphere, it also 
plays the part of a preparatory school to the 
supreme Yoga of Knowledge. That is why I 
have put it at this point in my exposition, and 
also because it was where Vivekananda put it.‘ 


as^ much Jn&nin and pandit as the lover of God and 
humanity.” 

Vivekananda held the reins of the four paths of Truth» 
love, action, knowledge and energy, as in a 9uadriga and travelled 
simultaneously along them all towards Unity. 

^ In Jndna Yoga, the chapter on the **The Ideal of o 
Universal Religion, I have instinctively followed Vivekananda 
in the order he laid down for l^e four types of temperament and 
t^eir corresponding Yogas. It is, however, a curious fact that 
Vivekananda did not apply to the second, Bhakti Yoga, the 
emotional one, the name of ‘‘Mysticism”, given to it in the 
West. He reserves this name for the third, ihe R&ja Yoga, the 
one that analyses and conquers the inner human self. He ij 
thus more faithful than we to the classic meaning of the Word 
“Mystic”, whidi in the feminine is “the study of spiirituaUty 
(C/, Bossuet) and which we have wrongly used, m rather 
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R&ja Yoga is the rajah, the king, of Yogas, 
and as a sign of royalty it is often spoken of 
as Yoga without any further qualification or 
designation. It is the Yoga par excellence. 
If by Yoga we mean union with the supreme 
object (and subject) of Knowledge, Rfija Yoga 
is the exjjerimental psycho-physiological 
method for its direct attainment.' Viveka- 
iianda called it “the psychological Yoga,” 
since its field of action is the control and 
absolute mastery of the mind — the first con- 
dition of all knowledge. It achieves its end by 
concentration.® 

Normally we waste our energies. Not 
only are they squandered in all directions by 

restricted to the effusions of the heart. In the masculine it 
seems to me to be the correct term for the Raja Yo^in, “myste**, 
the initiated. Aurobindo Ghose puts them in a different order 
in his Essays on the Gita, He superimposes these three degree : 

(1) Karma Yoga, which realises disinterested self-sacrifice 
by works ; 

(2) Jnana Yoga, which is the knowledge of the true 

nature of self and the world ; , , 

(8) Bhakti Yoga, which is the search for and tbe realisa- 
tion of the supreme Self, the fullness of the possession of the 
Divine Being. (Essays on the Gita, first series, Chapter 4, 1921). 

* “The science of Raja Yoga proposes to lay Wore humanity 
a practical and scientifically worked-out method of reaching 
the truth” (in the Hindu sense of the living and individual 
“realisation” of the truth). (Rdjd Yoga, 1). 

1 have said above that Aurobindo Ghose widens the field 
of Raja Yoga from knowledge to power, from speculation to 
action. But I am speaking here only of speculative R&ja Yoga 
as understood by the great autnorities on the VedAnta* 

^ Inspired by Patanjali, the mat classical theorist of RAja 
Voga (whose Sutras are ^aced by Western Indoloncal science 
lietween 400 and 450 A.D. Cf* P. Masson-Oursel} op, cit„ 
184 et aeq.). Vivekananda defined this operaUon as the 
science of restraining the Chitta (^e mind) from breaking into 
Vrittis (modifications).” Vol. VII of The Compute Worko of 
the Swanti Vvoekananda, p. 89. 
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the tornado of exterior impressions ; but even 
when we manage to shut doors and windows, 
we find chaos within ourselves, a multitude 
like the one that greeted Julius Csesar in the 
Roman Forum ; thousands of unexpected 
and mostly “undesirable” guests invade and 
trouble us. No inner activity can be seriously 
effective and continuous until we have first 
reduced our house to order, and then have 
recalled and reassembled our herd of scattered 
energies. “The powers of the mind are like 
rays of dissipated light ; when they are con- 
centrated they illumine. This is our only 
means of Knowledge.” In all countries and at 
all times learned men, or artists, great men 
of action or of intense meditation, have known 
and practised it instinctively each in his own 
way, either consciously or subconsciously, as 
experience dictated. I have shown in the case 
of Beethoven, to what degree this can be 
achieved by a Western genius living in com- 
plete ignorance of R&ja Yoga in the strict 
sense of the word. But this same example is 
a signal warning of the dangers of such 
individual practice when insufficiently under- 
stood and controlled.^ 

The originality of Indian R&ja Yoga lies 
in the fact that it has been the subject for 

* €/. my study on the Deafnen of Beethoven, in Vol. 
Beethoven; The Great Creative Epochs, p. 885 et eeq. The 
The Yoinns were well aware of it:— “All inspired persons, 
wrote Vivekananda, “who stumbled upon this superoqnscious 
state « . . Mnerally had some quaint superstitipns along, 
thmr knowledi^. They laid themselves open to halludnatioiif 
and ran the risk of madness. {Rdja Toga, Chapter VIj)* 
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centuries past of a minutely elaborated and 
experimental science for the conquest of con- 
centration and mastery of the mind. By mind, 
the Hindu Yogin understands the instrument 
as well as the object of knowledge, and in what 
concerns the object he goes very far, farther 
than I can follow him. It is not that I deny 
on principle the boundless powers he claims for 
his science, not only over the soul but over all 
nature (in Hindu belief they are indistinguish- 
able), The really scientific attitude is one of 
reserve with regard to the future possibilities 
of the mind, since neither its bounds nor 
extent, by which term I mean its limits, have 
yet been scientifically fixed. But I rightly 
condemn* the Indian Yogin for taking as 
proved what nobody as yet has been able to 
prove experimentally. For if such extra- 
ordinary powers exist, there seems to be no 


*The supernatural powers claimed by the Yogins are not 
hypothetical. The argument advanced by Sir J. C. Bose seems to 
us beside the po in t. Only a Yogin knows what our human world 
'-a mere spe(&. allseit our world, in the vast universe of reality 
opened before the Yogin’s vision — counts to him and if this world 
requires to be refashioned in the way Sir J. C. Bosg suggests, and 
not an ordinary man like us. Innumerable witnesses are available 
of the truth of the extraor^nary Yogic powers. Swami Viveka- 
nanda himself witnessed many. See Volume II of his Complete 
Works : ‘The Powers of the Mind” It is wrong to wish that the 
truth about R&ja Yoga should not be taught, simply because some 
foolish persons may abuse it. If some of those who l»tened to 
the Swami, were guided by worldly motives, there were others 
who were quite earnest and noble. No truth can he spared 
abuse or misuse by unworthy minds. Do we not see how 
material scienee *also has been subjected to the same misuse ? 

M. Rolland seems to have overlooked the fact that super- 
natural powers come to all who have made appreciable progress 
towards spirituality, whether they travel along the path of 
Bhakti, Karma, Jn&na or Wja Yoga.— Publtsher. 
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reason why the ancient Rishis made no use of 
them to refashion the world’ (as even the great 
Indian who is both a learned genius and a con- 
vinced believer, Sir Jagadis C. Bose, said to 
me). And the worst feature of such foolish 
promises, such as might have been made by 
the fabulous genii of the Arabian Nights, is 
that they are seized upon by greedy and empty 
brains. Even Vivekananda could not always 
resist this kind of preaching, with its attraction 
for the dangerous and gluttonous appetite of 
the most sensuous souls.^ 


' I am ivell aware that Aurobindo Ghose, who ha& devoted 
years of his life to these researches in absolute seclusion from 
the world, has it is said, achieved ^^realisations” that are destined 
to transform the realm of the mind as it is known up to the 
present. But while credit must be given to his philosophic genius, 
we are waiting for the discoveries announced* by his entourage 
to be presented to the full light of scientific investigation. 
Strict analysis has never accepted experiences of which the 
experimentalist, however authoritative, was the sole judge and 
participator. (Disciples do not count, for they are merely 
the reflection of the master.) 

^ In his Rdja Yoga, one of his first works published in 
America^ he spoke rashly (Chapter 1) of the powers that could 
be obtained over nature in a relatively short time (several 
months) by those who perseveringly followed the practice of 
R&ja Yoga. And the intimate memories that have been com- 
municated to me by bis most deeply religious American disciple, 
Sister Christine, make it discreetly evident, reading between 
the lines, that mundane preoccupations formed the kernel of 
the meditations of those, especially the women, who practised 
R&ja Yoga in America (c/. Chapter V of Vivekananda’s treatia^ 
the effects derived from the Yogic practice on beauty of voice 
and face). It is true that the young Swami, filled as he was 
with faith, could hardly have foreseen * the frivolous interpreta- 
tion put upon his words. As soon as he saw it, he protested 
emphatically. But one must never **tempt the devil,” as one^ 
of our proverbs has it. If we do, the devil takes advantage of 
uSi and we are fortunate if we escape with nothuig worse than 
ridicule, which often enough is only a step away from the 
obscene. There are other and less scrupulous Yogins who have 
traded upon its attractions and made JUja-yogism a receiving 
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But Vivekananda was always careful to 
surround the coveted object, like Brunhilde’s 
rock,* with a fivefold ring of fire.’’ None but 
the hero can bear away the prize. Even the 
first stage is unattainable — ^the Yama or 
mastery — without the fulfilment of five in- 
dispensable conditions, each one sufficient to 
make a saint : 

1. Ahimsd, the great aim of Gandhi, 
which the old Yogins considered to be the 
highest virtue and happiness of mankind : “no 
hurt” to all nature, the “doing no evil” in act, 
word, thought to any living being ; 

2. Absolute truth : “truth in action. 


office for men and women greedy for this totally different kind 
of conauest. 

‘ Allusion to the Nibelungen Legend in Wagner’s opera—the 
Valkyrie. 

’Far from recognising supernatural powers as the reward of 
Vogic efforts, Vivekananda, like all great Yogins, regarded them 
as a temptation similar to that borne by Jesus on the top of'tne 
mountain when the devil offered him the kingdoms of this world. 
(It is clear to me that in the legend of Christ that moment 
corresponded to the last stage but one of his personal Yiwa.) 
if he had not rejected this temptation aU the fruits of Yoga 
would have been lost. . . . (Raja Yoga, Chapter VII): 

* ‘Different powers will come to the Yogi, and if he ‘yields 
to the temptations of%ny one of these, the road to his further 
progress will be barred. . . . But if he U strong enough to 
reject even these miraculous powers he will attain . . . the 
complete suppression of the waves in the ocean of the mind.^’ 
He will attain Divine Union. But it is only too evident that the 
ordinary man troubles himself little about this union and prefer^ 
the good things of the world. 

(1 would add that to an idealistic free-thinker, as I am, who 
naturally unites soienti^ scepticism to spiritual faith, suu^ so- 
called “attpernatuml powers,^ as come to the Yogin and 
Impulsed by him> are in fact illuso:^, since he has never '%ied 
them. But this is unimportant. What matters is that the 
<^nd is convinced of Iheir reality and voluntarily makes the 
sacrifice ; for the sacrifice is the only reality that counts*) 
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word, thought for truth is the foundation of 
all things whereby all things are attained ; 

8. Perfect chastity or Brahmacharya ; 

4. Absolute non-covetousness ; 

5. Purity of soul and absolute dis- 
irtterestedness : not to accept or to expect any 
gift : every accepted gift is prejudicial to in- 
dependence and is death to the soul.’ 

Hence it is clear that the common herd 
who sought in Yoga a fraudulent means to 
“success”, those who wished to cheat fate, 
dabblers in the occult and clients of Beauty 
Parlours, found “No road” barring the way at 
the outer ring of fortifications. But most of 
them were careful not to read the notice ; and 
they tried to coax the more or less authentic 
Guru, who guarded the door, to allow them to 
enter. 

That is why Vivekananda, as he became 
aware of the danger of certain words for weak 
and unscrupulous moral natures, avoided their 
use.®* And he tended more and more to restrict 
his instruction in R4ja Yoga to the conquest 


Cf. Rdja Yoga, Chapter VIII, the lumming up uf Kurma 
Purdna ; and Vol. VI of The Complete Works of the Swami 
Vivekananda, p. 5S et aeq, 

* He recognised this more and more as he gained eiQ>6!rience. 
To an Indian 'disciple who asked him about die different ^ways 
of salvation, he said: ^*In the path of Yoga (R&ja) there nre 
many obstacles. Perhaps the spirit will run alter psychic powers ; 
and tiius it will be turned back from attaining its real na^re* 
The path of Bhakti or devotion to God is easy in practieei but^ 
pto||iBB8 in it is slow. Only the way of Jnftna (I&owlediie) is 
tjm and sure, rational and universal.” (Vol. vll. Complete 
Works, p. imi et aeq.), 

^The Swami always thought that very few are fit to mraij^tise 
R&ja Yoga.— Pnbitsher. 
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of Knowledge by the most i>erfect instru- 
ment of scientific method : absolute Con- 
centration/ 

And in this we are all interested. What- 
ever may be the effect upon the mind produced 
by this instrument on the part of the Hindu 
seeker after truth, all seekers after truth, 
whether of the West or the East, are obliged 
to use that instrument ; and it is to their 
advantage that it should be as exact and 
perfect as possible. There is nothing of the 
occult in it. Vivekananda’s sane intelligence 
had the same aversion to all that was secret 
and hidden in the searchings of the mind as the 
most devoted and erudite Westerner: 

“. . . . There is no mystery in what I 
teach. . . . Anything that is secret and 
mysterious in these systems of Yoga should 
be at once rejected. . . . Discard every- 
thing that weakens you. Mystery-mongering 
weakens the human brain. It has well iiigh 
destroyed Yoga — one of the grandest of science 
• ... You must practise and see whether 
these things happen or not. . . . There is 
neither mystery nor danger in it.® .... It is 
wrong to believfe blindly. . . .”® 

Nobody condemns more categorically the 

’ ^*Give up ... . this nibbling at Take up cme idea. 

Make that one idea your life ; think of it ; dream of it ; 
on that idea” until it becomes the substance of youy whole 
body. (i{d;a Yoga, Chapter VI). , , , . . . 

All the same ViTekananda elsewhere lays down wise and 
prudent rules for the physical and moral hygiene of those ifho 
wish to practiae Toga. 

Rdja Toga, Chapter I. 
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slightest abdication of self-mastery, however 
partial or transient, into the hands of 
strangers. And it is this that makes him 
protest so violently against all kinds of sug- 
gestion however honest and well-intentioned : 

"The so-called hypnotic suggestion can 
only act upon a weak mind . . . and excite in 
the patient a sort of morbid Praty&h&ra. . . . 
It is not really controlling the brain centres by 
the power of one’s own will, but is, as it were, 
stunning the patient’s mind for the time being 
by sudden blows which another’s will delivers 
to it. . . . Every attempt at control which is 
not voluntary is . . . disastrous, it . . . only 
rivets one link more to the already existing 
heavy chain of bondage. . . . Therefore be- 
ware how you let yourselves be acted upon by 
others . . . even it they succeed in doing good 
. . . for a time. . . . Use your own minds . . . 
control body and mind yourselves, remember 
that until you are a diseased person, no extra- 
neous will can work upon you ; avoid everyone, 
however OTeat and good he may be, who asks 
you to bdieve blindly. It is healthier for the 
individual or the race to remain wicked than 
to be made apparently good by such morbid 
e^^traneous control. . . . Beware of everything 
that takes away your freedom.’” 

In his unwavering passion for mental free- 
dom he, like Tolstoy, although an artist by 
race and a bom musician, went so far as to 
reject the dangerous power of artistic emotion. 


Chapter VI. 
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especially that produced by music, over the 
exact working of the mind/ Anything that 
runs the risk of making the mind less in- 
dependent to carry out its own observations 
and experiments, even if it seems to bring 
about temporary relief and well-being, has in 
it the “seed of future decadence, of crime, of 
folly and of death.” 

I do not believe that the most exacting 
scientific mind ever gave utterance to more 
pronounced views ; and Western reason must 
agree with the principles laid down by Viveka- 
nanda. 

It makes it all the more astonishing that 
Western reason has taken so little into account 
the experimental research of Indian R&ja 
Yogins, and that it has not tried to use the 
methods of control and mastery, which they 
offer in broad daylight without any mystery, 
over the one infinitely fragile and constantly 
warped instrument that is our only means of 
discovering what exists. 

‘ It is not that a real Yoga of art does not exist in India. 
And h6re VivckftiiEndE’s own brother, MohendrE Nnth Dutt} 
a profound thinker p hES filled in the lines indicated by the Mdster# 
I cannot urge EuropeEn esthetes too strongly to read his 
Diasertation on Paintmg (dedicated to the memoiy of BrahmE- 
nanda, the first Abbot of the Ramakrishna Missionp with 
H preface by Abanindranath Tagore, 1922, Calcutta, Seva Seriee 
Publishing Home). The great Indian religious artist places 
Himself face to face with the object he wishes to represent in 
the attitude of a Yogin in search of Truth: to him the ob^ct 
Hecomes the sutoct ; and the process of contemplation is that 
of the strictest Yogic *‘diacrimin»tion” 

*In representing an ideal the painter really represents his 
own spirit, his dual self, l^ough the medium of exterior objects. 
In a profound state of identification the inner and outer laym 
<»f the spirit are separated ; the external layer or the vanaUe 
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While admitting, with no possibility of 
contradiction, that Yogist psycho-physiology 
uses explanations — and still more terms — that 
are both controvertible and obsolete, it should 
be easy to rectify them by readjusting (as 
Yivekananda tried to do) the experiments of 
past centuries to modern science. To make up 
for their lack of laboratories Hindu observers 
have possessed age-long patience and a genius 
for intuition. There can be no doubt on this 
point in the light of such pregnant lines as the 
following on the nature of living bodies from 
the most ancient sacred texts : 

“The body is the name given to a series of 
changes. ... As in a river the mass of water 
changes every moment and other masses come 
to take its place, so is it with the body.’” 

Religious faith in the case of Indians has 
never been allowed to run counter to scientific 
laws; moreover the former is never made a 
preliminary condition for the knowledge they 
teach; but they are always scrupulous^ care- 
ful to take into consideration the possibility 


part of the spirit is identified with the object observed, and the 
constant or unchanging part remains the serene observer. The 
one is *Lil&' (the play), the other ‘Nitya* (Eternity). We cannot 
say what is beyond, for it is ‘Avyaktam*, the inexpressible 
state. . . 

It is not astonishing that many great Indian artists, who 
have passed through this discipline, finally become saints. {Cf. 
also Dance of Shiva, by A. Coomaraswamy.) 

\ It is unnecessary to underline the similarity of this con- 
ception to that of the ElOates. Deussen, in his System of the 
Vedanta, has compared Heraditos* doctrine of the perpetual in- 
stability of soul ^'complex*’ to Hindu doctrines. 

The fundamental idea is that the universe is made out of one 
substance, whose form is perpetually chana^in^ **The sum togl 
of energies remains always the same.’’ {Rdfa Yoga, Chapter HI)* 
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that lay reason, both agnostic and atheist, may 
attain truth in its own way. Thus R&ja Yoga 
admits two distinct divisions : Mahd-yoga, 
which imagines the unity of the Ego with God, 
and Abhava-yoga (abhava-non-existdnce). 
which studies the Ego “as zero and bereft 
of duality,”' — and both may be the object of 
pure and strict scientific observation." Such 
tolerance may be surprising to religious 
believers in the West, but it is an integral part 
of Vedantic belief to regard the human spirit 
as God, who is as yet unaware of himself, but 
who is capable of being brought to know 
himself.' Such a Credo is not far from the 
secret or avowed aim of Science, and so is not 
strange to us. 

Further, Hindu religious psycho-physio- 
logy is entirely materialistic up to a certain 
stage of being which is placed very high, 
since it goes beyond the “mind”. In tracing 
the genesis of perception — ^from the impres- 
sions received of exterior objects to the 
nerve and brain centres where they are 
stored and thence to the mind — all the 
stages are material, but the mind is made 
of more subtle matter, although it does not 


' Hdia Yoga, Chapter VIH (sununary from Kurma Purdna). 

’ “In the gtndy of thie R&ia Yoga no faith or belief ia 
neceasary. Believe nothing until you find it out for your- 
self. . . . Every human being haa the right and the power 
to aeek for religion.” {Rdja Yota, Chapter 1). 

For Hindus aa for Buddhuta, human birth la the hi^heat 
stage that the Being haa reached on the road to realiaation ; 
and that ia why a man muat make haate to profit by it. 
the goda, or Devcu in die polytheiatic aenae, only achieve Iieemnfi 
by paaaing through human birth. {Ibid,, Chapter HI). 
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differ in essence from the body. It is only 
in the higher state that the non-material soul 
occurs, the Purusha, which receives its percep- 
tions from its instrument, the mind, and then 
transtnits its orders to the motive centres. As 
a resul^ positive science can walk hand in 
hand with Hindu faith for three-quarters of 
the way. It is only at the last stage but one 
that she will cry “Halt!” And so all I ask 
here is that the two shall go the first three- 
quarters of the way together. For I believe it 
is possible that Hindu explorers in the course 
of their journeying have seen many objects 
which have escaped our eyes. Let us profit by 
their discoveries without renouncing in any 
way our right to the free exercise of our critical 
faculties with regard to them. 

« 


I cannot find room within the limits of 
this book for a detailed examination of 
Rfija-yogic methods. But I recommend it to 
Western masters of the new psychology, and 
of pedagogy in so far as it is scientifically 
founded on the physiology of the mind. I 
myself have derived much benefit from their 
remarkable analysis ; and although it is too 
late to apply their teachings in my own life, 
I admire the way they have explained the 
past experiences of my life with all its 
mistakes and obscure instincts towards 
s^vation. 

But the three first psychological stages in 
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the concentration of the mind must be men- 
tioned : ^ — Pratydhdra,’‘ which turns the organs 
of sense away from exterior things and 
directs them towards entirely mental impres- 
sions ; — Dhdrana, which forces the mind to fix 
its attention on a special and given point, 
either outwardly or inwardly ; — Dhydna (pro- 
perly speaking, meditation), when the mind, 
trained by the preceding exercises has acquired 
the power of “flowing in an unbroken current 
towards a chosen point.” 

It is only when the first stage has been 
mastered that character begins to forrn, 
according to Vivekananda. But “how hard it 
is to control the mind! Well has it been 
compared to the maddened monkey. . . . 
Incessantly active by its own nature ; then it 
becomes drunk with the wine of desire . . . 
the sting ... of jealousy . . . and pride 
enters the mind.” Then what does the Master 
advise? The exercise of the will? No, he 
came earlier than our psychological doctors 
who have but tardily realised that the clumsy 
application of the will against some naental 
habit often provokes that habit to, a violent 
reaction. He teaches mastery of the 
“monkey” by letting it grow quiet under the 


’ They are preceaed by exercise* of a jAyMologicid nrture-- 
of great intemt to medical science : Asana (or postm), aM 
PrSiUivima (ooDtrol of the breath). The» are Mos^ to the 
Higher state o£ t he mind* So^nddht, where the Dhyton^ is 
intensified to the point of rejecting the exterior pwrt of mj^tafaon 
»nd all aeaaiUe fbmii" and is absorbed in Unity. We shaH 
return to thi§ condition when we study the Yoga of Knowledge 
(Jn&n^* . , „ 

' The meaning of the word is ; '^gathering towards.’* 
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calm inner regard that judges it impartially. 
The ancient Yogins did not wait for Dr. Freud 
to teach them that the best cure for the mind 
is to make it look its deeply hidden monsters 
straight in the face : 

“The first lesson then is to sit for some 
time and let the mind run on. The mind is 
bubbling up all the time. It is like that 
monkey jumping about. Let the monkey 
jump as much as he can — you simply wait and 
watch. . . . Many hideous thoughts may 
come into it ; knowledge is power . . . you 
will find that each day the mind’s vagaries are 
becoming less and less violent. ... It is 
tremendous work. . . . Only after a patient, 
continuous struggle for years can we succeed.”' 

Hence before proceeding to the next 
stage, the Yogin must have learnt to use the 
play of imagination in order to discipline the 
mind to fix itself on one point. 

But the Master was always preoccupied 
with matters physiological. Avoid fatigue. 
“Such exercises are not designed to follow the 
rough work of the day.” Pay attention to 
diet. “A strict diet from the first ; milk and 
cereals all stimulant is forbidden." Inner 

’Even prescriptions analogous to those of Dr. Coue are to 
be found with the Yogins — ^the method of auto-suggestion, which 
makes the patient repeat a beneficent statement. The Yogin 
counsels the novice to repeat mentally at the beginning of nis 
exercises: **May all beings be happy 1” so as to surround kirn- 
s' with an atmosphere of peace* 

* Absolute chastity. Without it Bfija Yoga is attended with 
the greatest dangers. Hindu observers maintain that each man 
possesses a constant quantity of total energy: but that this 
energy can be translemd from one centre to another ; sexual 
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phenomena are observed and described with 
praiseworthy acumen.' At first during the 
conquest of concentration the least sensation 
is like a stupendous wave. “A pin dropping 
makes a noise like thunder.” . . . Hence it 
is very important to watch the organism 
closely, and to keep it absolutely calm, since 
that is the desired aim. It is obvious that 
constant care must be taken to avoid all 
unhealthy overstrain. Otherwise the result 
will be the deranged system and unbalanced 
mind, which Western clumsiness hastily con- 
cludes to be the inevitable and exaggerated 
characteristics of an ecstatic or of an inspired 
artist like Beethoven." 

The master Yomn on the other hand main- 
tains that physical health benefits from his 
discipline as much as moral health. He says 
that its effects ought to become quickly 


energy when used by the brain is transformed into mental 
energy. But if, to use one of our popular expressions, a man 
burns the candle at both ends,” physical and mental ruin is 
the result. Yoga followed under sudh conditions leads to worse 
aberrations. 

Add what eonteutplatiYe soills in Europe have too often 
neglected, hynene and perfect cleanliness. The ''purity” 
demanded by tke rules of Yoga embraces the double "obligation 
of the two purities, moral and physical. No one can be a Yogi 
until he has both.” iRdja Yoga, Chapter VIII, summary of the 
Kurma Pur&na). 

Sometimes sounds like those of a distant eariUon are heard 
fading into one continuous accord. Points of light appear ...» 
etc. 

, ‘ ^ho fasts, he who keem awake, he who sleeps much^ 

he who works too much, he who does no work, none of these can 
^ ^ Yogi.” {Rdja Yoga, Chapter I). 

Do not practise when the body feels very lazy or ill, or 
Vin5 ** miserabie or sorro^j^l.” {Ibtd,, Ckaj^t 
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apparent in repose of body, relaxation of 
features and even in the tone of the voice. It 
is only natural that these have been the 
advantage; ' emphasised by the worldly dis- 
ciples of all logins whether true or false. 
Let them do so! From so rich a storehouse 
of experience, embracing as it does so many 
different aspects of the body and mind, each 
may glean for his own granary. Our concern 
here is only with psychologists and learned 
men ! ' 


IV. Jnana Yoga 

The upward surge of the spirit towards the 
truth wherein it may find freedom, can occiu: 
— as we have seen — under different forms: 


' Without going outside the plane of the observable and 
probable, it has actually been proved that sovereign control of 
the inner life is able to put into our hands (partially if not 
entirely) our unconscious or subconscious life. **Alnidst every 
action of which we are now unconscious can be brought to the 
plane of consciousness.” (Rdja Yoga, Chapter VII). It is a well- 
known fact that the Yogins have the jmwct to stop or provoke 
physiological acts that are quite beyond the scope of will-power, 
Buw as the beating of the heart. Strict scientific observation 
has established the reality of these facts and we ourselves have 
proved them. The Yogin is convinced that “every being, how- 
ever small he may be, has in reserve an immense storehouse of 
energies.” And this eminently virile and strengthening belief 
contains nothing that can be denied on principle ; the constant 
progress of science rather tends to confim it. But Uie Yogin’s 
peculiar quality (and this should be viewed with caution) is to 
think that he can, by his methods of intensified concentratioUf 
quicken the rhythm of individual progress and shorten the time 
necessary lor the complete evolution of humanity. That belief 
is the basis of the new researches of Aurobindo Ghose (based 
u^n a saying of Vivekananda) in his The Syntheeie of xoga : 
“Yoga may be regarded as a means of compressing one*s evolu- 
tion mto a single life of a few years or even a few months of 
bc^ihr existence.”. Y very mudi doubt it. But my doubt is 
scientific. It does* deny. It waits for the proof of lactsi. 
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as Amor Caritas,^ or disinterested Work, or 
mind-control haying as object the conquest of 
the laws governing the inner mechanism. To 
each of these forms Raja Yoga •teaches the 
fingering whereby the psycho-pnysiological 
piano may be played ; for nothing firm and 
lasting is possible without the preliminary 
apprenticeship of concentration. But it is 
jieculiarly essential for one of them, if mastery 
is to be attained, although it possesses its own 
independent path. This brings us to the last 
we have to examine, the one closely bound up 
with Raja Yoga: Jnana Yoga, the ration- 
alist and philosophical Yoga. In so far as 
Raja Yoga is the science of the control of inner 
conditions, the philosopher has to go to it in 
order to control his instrument of thought. 
Even Vivekananda, the great “Discriminator^’, 
recognised that in this path, so essentially his 
own — that of “discrimination” in the sense of 
philosophic analysis and experiment — ^Jnfina — 
“the spirit can be caught in the endless net- 
work of vain disputation,” and that nothing 
but the practice of Raja-yogic concentration 
can enable it to escape through thcr net. 

It is, therefore, only logical that our ex- 
position should come last to this high method 
of the mind, which was at the same time the 
one pre-eminently dear to Vivekananda. ' ipie 
devoted so much more study to it and so many 
lectures that he was unable to condense them 
Into treatises, as was the case with RSja Yoga 

’ Amor CaritofB Blessed Love.— Tras^WOr* 
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and Karma Yoga, both written at his 
dictation.' 

The first striking thing about it is that, 
although, like the other Yogas, its aim is the 
absolute Being, its starting point and methods 
are much more like those of the scientific than 
the religious spirit of the West. It invokes 
both science and reason in no uncertain tones. 

“Experience is the only source of know- 
ledge.”® 

“No one of these Yogas gives up reason 
... or asks you to deliver your reason into 
the hands of priests of any type whatsoever. 
.... Each one of them tells you to cling 
to your reason, to hold fast to it.”’ 

And Jnana Yoga magnifies reason, its 
devoted helpmate, to the Mghest degree. It 
follows therefore that religion must be tested 
by the same laws as the other sciences. 

“The same methods of investigation which 
we apply to the sciences and to exterior know- 
ledge, should they be applied to the science of 
religion? I say: ‘Yes,’ and I would add: 
‘The sooner the better.’ If a religion is des- 
troyed by such investigation it was nothing 
but a useless and unworthy superstition ; the 
sooner it disappeared the better. I am 

^ The voluminous compilation of Jndna Yoga is a somewhat 
artificial collection of separate lectures, most of them given in 
London in 1896. They are to be found in Volume II of the 
Complete Works, pp. 67-460. Other fragments scattered through* 
out the Complete Works must be added: that of Introduction 
to Jndna Yoga, Vol. VII, p. 89 et seq„ Discourses on the Yogas, 
Vol. VI, p. 55 et seq, 

* Reason and Region, VI, 47. 

* The Ideal of a universaJ Religion, II, 885. 
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absolutely convinced that its destruction 
would be the best thing that could happen.' 
All that was dross would be taken away ; but 
the essential parts would emerge triumphant 
for such investigation.”® 

What right has religion to claim to be 
above the control of reason? 

“Why religions should claim that they are 
are nof bound to abide by the standpoint of 
reason no one knows. . . . For it is better 
that mankind should become atheist by 
following reason than blindly believe in two 
hundred millions of gods on the authority of 
anybody. It degrades human nature and 
brings it to the level of the beast. We must 
reason. . . . Perhaps there are prophets, who 
have passed the limits of sense and obtained a 
glimpse of the beyond. We shall believe it 
only when we can do the same ourselves ; not 
before.’” 

“It has been said that reason is not strong 
enough ; it does not always help us to get the 
Truth ; many times it makes mistakes, and 
therefore the conclusion is that we must believe 
in the authority of a church. That was said 


^ I not certain that his good master, Ramakii^na, who 
was always the “brother” of the weak, would have approved of 
the uncompromising attitude adopted by his i^eat inteUectual 
and imperious disciple. He would have reminded him airaui that 
there is more than one door to a house, and that it is impossible 
to make everyone come in by the front entrance. In this I believe 
that Gandhi is nearer than Vivekananda to the universal 
“welcome” of Ramakrishna. But the fiery disciple would have 
the first to himself afterwards in great humility^ 

‘ Jndna Yoga, « 

‘ Fifteen years before, Keshab Ch. Sen said the same thing 
in his EpMg to hio Indian Brethren (ISpK^:' 

IS 
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to me by a Roman Catholic, but I could not 
see the logic of it. On the other hand I should 
say, if reason be so weak, a body of priests 
would be weaker, and I am not going to accept 
their verdict, but I will abide by my reason, 
because with all its weakness there is some 
chance of my getting at truth through it. . . . 
We should, therefore, follow reason, and also 
sympathise with those who do not come to 
'any sort of belief, following reason. For it is 
better that mankind should become atheist by 
following reason than blindly believe in 
millions of gods on the authority of any body. 
What we want is progress. . . . No theories 
ever made man higher. . . . The only power 
is in realisation and that lies in ourselves and 
comes from thinking. Let men think. . . . 
The glory of man is that he is a thinking 
being. ... I believe in reason and follow 
reason, having seen enough of the evils of 
authority, for I was bom in a country where 
they have gone to the extreme of authority 
The basis of both science and religion (as 

‘ * You ^ must accept nothing on trust as do the superstitious. 
Science will be your religion, as said the Lord, Our God. You 
will resMct science above all other things: the science of 
matter above the Vedas, and the science of the spirit above the 
Bible. Astronomy and geology, anatomy and physiology, botany 
and chemistry are the Living Scriptures of the God of nature. 
Philosophy, logic, ethics, yoga, inspiration and prayers are the 
Scriptures of the God of the soul. In the *New Faith* {that ia to 
say, the one that he was preaching) ever^rthing is scientific. Do 
not mystify your mind with occult mysteries. Do not give your- 
aelves up to dreams and fantasies. But with dear ^sion and 
sound judgment, untroubled, prove all things and hold fast what 
has been proved. In all ;^our beliefs and prayers, faith and 
reason ought to harmonise into a true Science/* 

^ Practical Veddnta, III, 888. 
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Vivekananda understood it) being the same — 
knowledge or reason — ^there is no essential 
difference between them, except in their 
application ; Vivekananda even regarded them 
as having the same acceptation. He said once 
that “All human knowledge is but a part of 
religion.’” Here he made religion the sum of 
all knowledge. But at other times with proud 
independence he extolled “those expressions 
of religion whose heads, as it were, are 
penetrating more into the secrets of heaven, 
though their feet are clinging to earth, I mean 
the so-called materialistic sciences.’” “Science 
and religion are both attempts to help us out 
of the slavery ; only religion is the more 
ancient, and we have the superstition {notice 
this word in the mouth of a passionate 
believer 1) that it is the more holy. . . .’” In 
what then do they differ ? In the field of their 
application. 

“Religion deals with the t^ths of the 
metaphysical world, just as chemistry and the 
other natural sciences deal with the truths of 
the physical world.”* 


‘ Complete Worke, Vol. VII, p. 101. 

• vilf*pf*ioi. Vivekananda, it U true, adds that “in 

a sense it is, because it makes morality a vital pomt : and science 
neglects this side.” But this expression: ”m a sense” safe- 
guards the independence of other points of view. 

Ibid., VI, 47. Let us not forget the vital word “combat”, 
already mentioned. It is characteristic of Vivekananda’s warrior 
spirit. To him the work both of science and religion is no cold 
search for truth, but a hand to hand struggle. 

'‘Mon ts mon, so long as ke ie struggling to rws obove noture, 
and this nature is both internal and external. Not only does it 
comprise the laws that govern the partietea of matter on^de 
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And because the field is different, so the 
method of investigation ought to be different 
too. That laid down by Vivekananda for 
religious science, the one belonging to Jn^na 
Yoga, is opposed to what he thinks defective 
in that modern science, the comparative 
history of religions, as studied in the West. 
Without underrating the interest of such 
historic researches and their ingenious theories 
about the origin of ancestral religions, Viveka- 
nanda maintains that their methods are too 
“exterior” to account for so essentially 
“interior” an order of facts. It is true that the 
outward appearance of the body and face can, 
to the practised eye, reveal the constitution 
and state of health. But without a knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology it is impossible to 
know the nature of a living being. In the same 
way a religious fact can only be known through 
the acquired practice of introspective observa- 
tion ; this method is essentially psychological, 
even infra-psychological ; a chemistry of the 
spirit, — ^the purpose is to discover the first 
element, the cell, the atom ! 

“If I know a particle of a lump of clay, I 
should know the whole of its nature, its birth, 
its growth, its decline and its end. Between 


UB and in our bodies, but also the more subtle nature witbin» 
which is, in fact, the motive power governing the external. It 
is good and very grand to conquer external nature, but grander 
still to conquer our internal nature. It is grand and good to 
know the laws that govern the stars and planets ; it is infinitely 
grander and better to know the laws that govern the paffsioM* 
the feelings, the will, of mankind. . . . This conquering of the 
inner man belongs entirely to religion.** (Jndna Yoga: **Tn€ 
Necetsifg at Religion**), 
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the part and the whole there is no difference 
but time. The cycle is completed more or less 
rapidly.” 

In this case the first essential is to practise 
inner analysis in order to discover the spiritual 
atom. When it has been discovered ana sifted 
into its primary elements, they can then be 
rearranged, and the next step is to attempt to 
deduce the principles. “The intellect has to 
build the house ; but it cannot do so without 
brick, and alone it cannot make bricks.’” 
Jnana Yoga is the surest method of penetra- 
ting to the bottom of the elemental facts, and 
it is at this stage that it uses the practical 
methods of Raja Yoga. 

First the physiology of the mind, the 
sensorial and motor organs, the brain centres, 
must be studied minutely. Then the mind- 
substance, which according to the Sankhya 
philosophy is part of matter distinct from the 
soul, must be analysed, followed by the 
mechanism of the perceptions and their 
intellectual processes. Tne real exterior 
universe is an unknown x. The universe that 
we know is a;+ (or-) the mind (in its function 
of perceptive faculty) which ^ves it the 
imprint of its own conditions. The mind can 
only know itself through the medium of the 
mind. It is an unsown y+ (or~) the condi- 
tions of the mind. Kant’s analysis was 
familiar to Vivekananda. But centuries 
before Kant, Ved&ntic philosophy had Already 

* tntroductum to Jndna Yoga, Vol. VI, p. 80 et oeq* 
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predicated and even surpassed it,' according to 
Vivekananda’s testimony. 

Spiritual work groups itself into two 
different and complementary stages: Prav- 
ritti, Nivritti: to advance and then retire in 
a circular movement. Wise metaphysical and 
religious method begins with the second of 
them: Negation or Limitation.’ Like Des- 
cartes, the Jnfinin makes a clean sweep and 
seeks a point of stability before he starts 
rebuilding. The first essential is to test the 
foundations and to eliminate all causes of 
illusion and error. The Jn&na Yoga is, there- 
fore, primarily a searching critic of the condi- 
tions of knowledge : time, space, causalitjr, etc., 
and it reconnoitres the frontiers of the mind in 
detail before it crosses them. 

* 

But who gives him permission to cross 
them? What is it that convinces him that 
beyond the conditions of the mind the real 
X at y exists, the only reality? Here is 
obviously the point of bifurcfition between the 
religious and the scientific spirit that have 
travelled so far as companions. But even 
here at the parting of the ways they are still 
very close to each other. For what is implied 
in the two pursuits of religion and science? 

^ Lecture given at Harvard on the Feddnta Philoioph>y 
(Mardi 25, 1896) and Introduction to Jndna Toga, 

* Lectures ^ven in London on M&yA, October, 1896; 
Mdyd and the Evolution of the Conception of God, 
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The search for Unity — ^whatever may be its 
nature — ^and a tacit faith in itself — ^that by 
means of the mind it will be able to lay down 
provisionally such a pregnant hypothesis that 
it will be capable of being immediately per- 
ceived and definitely accepted, and such an 
intense and profound intuition that it will 
enlighten all future investigation. 

“Do you not see whither science is 
tending ? The Hindu nation proceeded 
through the study of the mind, through 
metaphysics and logic. The European nations 
start from external nature, and now they too 
are coming to the same results. We find that 
searching through the mind we at last come 
to that Oneness, that Universal One, the 
Internal Soul of everything, the Essence, the 
Reality of everything. . . . Through material 
science we come to the same Oneness. 

“Science is nothing but the finding of 
Unity. As soon as science would reach 
perfect unity, it would stop from further pro- 
gress because it would reach the goal. Thtu 
chemistry could not progress further, whmi it 
would discover ope element out ot which all 
others could be made. Physics would stop 
when it would be able to fulfil its services in 
discovering one energy of which all the others 
are but manifestations . . . and the science 
of religion become perfect when it would dis- 
cover Him who is the one life in the universe 


* Compute Work*, Vol. H, p. MO. 
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of death. . . . Religion can go no farther. 
This is the goal of all science.”^ 

Unity then is the necessary hypothesis 
upon which the constructions of science rest. 
In the science of religion this supposed, 
essential Unity has the value of the Absolute.” 
And the work of Jnana Yoga, when it has 
explored and delimited the finite, is to connect 
itself to this keystone of the infinite, by part- 
ing the fragile and elosely interwoven spider’s 
webs of the intersecting arcs. 

But it is in this web of the mind that the 
religious savant of India definitely parts 
company with the only methods acceptable to 
the European rationalist. In order to bridge 
the gulf between the bounds of his senses and 
the Absolute, he appeals within his own 
organism to a new order of experiences that 
have never been countenanced by Western 
science. And this to him is Religious Ex- 
perience, in the true meaning of the term. 

I have just spoken of the “bricks” with 
which “the intellect has to build the house.” 
Those of the Indian Yogin have lain unused in 
our workshops. 

Western science proceeds by experiment 
and reason. In neither case does it attempt 
to come out of the circle of relativity, either 
with regard to external nature or its own mind. 
Its hypothesis of Unity as the pivot of 
phenomena remains suspended in the void ; it 
18 less an essence than a provisional premiss, 

* Complete Worke, Vol. I, pp. 12 - 18 . 

'Lectures on MAy&: IV, The Aheolute and ManifeetaUon^ 
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although it is the vital link in the chain of 
reason and fact. But as long as the nail holds, 
nobody either knows or cares to know to what 
it is fixed. 

The Vedantic sage admires the divinatory 
courage (however it may seek to excuse itself) 
of Western science and the integrity of its 
work ; but he does not believe that its 
methods can ever lead him to the attainment 
of that Unity which is absolutely essential to 
him.’ It appears to him that Western religions 
can no more free themselves from the anthro- 
pomorphic conception of their Gods,* than the 
sciences can rise beyond a reality having the 
same stature as the human mind.* But the 


He is perhaps wrong. Science has not said its last word, 
"jpstein has appeared since Vivekananda. He never foresaw the 
Transcendental Pluralism** whose latent germs in the new 
thought of the West are rising from the furrow ploughed by 
^ara and revolutions. C/. Boris Yakowenko: Vom Wesen 
des PluraliamuB, (IMS, Bonn), which has taken as its motto the 
Rickert : "Das All iat nur ala Vielheit zu hegreifen.** 
1 The whole is only intelligible in multiplicity.") 

Here^ he is quite wrong. Unfortunately the Indian 
Ved&nU is ignorant of the deep meaning of great Christian 
mysticism, which transcends, just as does the highest VedAntism, 
the limits of the images and forms employed by and for popular 
antl^opomorphism. But it is to be feared, that Christian 
teachers of the second rank with whom he has had to deal are 
almost as ignorant. 

, It would not appear that Vivekananda was familiar with 
the high speculations of modern science, or with mathemat^ 
dismensions, non-Euclidian geometry, the "logic of 
tk epistemology, "the science of sciences** of 

Cantorians, "which ought to teach us what the sciences 
would be if there were no learned men.** (C/. Henri Poincard: 

Pena4ea and La Science et VHypothhe.) But it is 
probable that he would have sought to turn them in some way 
; i’k ^ religion. And as a matter of fact I can see 

I ^ flarims of a re^on as yet unaware of itself, the most 
vital flame of modem Western faith. 

LBut it must be remembered that scientific apeculation h 
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universe that contains all the universes must 
be found. The solution of the problem is the 
discovery of the nescio quid which is to be the 
common property of the whole universe, of 
the lower as well as of the higher worlds. The 
ancient thinkers of India declared that the 
further they went from the centre, the more 
marked was differentiation, and the nearer 
they approached to the centre, the more they 
perceived the nearness of Unity. “The ex- 
ternal world is far away from the centre ; and 
so there is no common ground in it where all 
the phenomena of existence can meet.” There 
are other phenomena besides that of the 
external world : mental, moral and intellectual 
phenomena; there are various planes of 
existence: if only one is explored the whole 
cannot be explained. The necessary condition 
is then to attain the centre from which all the 
diverse planes of existence begin. This centre 
is within us. The ancient Ved&ntists, in the 
course of their explorations, finally discovered 
that at the innermost core of the soul was the 
centre of the whole universe.* Therefore it 


not really science which must demonstrate eve^ truth by 
experiment and observation before it can accept it. All these 
that Mr. Holland mentions, are rather mculations than actual 
scientific facts. The superconsdous ana transcendental truths 
cannot be scientifically tested. Hence the inherent deficiency of 
science — PublisherJ] 

^ Jndna Yoga : ** Realisation"" (October 29, 1896]j. Viveka- 

nanda gives a general analysis of the Katha Vpanishad, and 
in particular paraphrases the profound legend of young 
Naohiketfis, a seeker after truth, talking to the oeautiful God of 
death. Yama. 

Cnristian mysticism has made the same discovery. It ia 
the rock-bottom of the soul, **der dllerverborgensU, innsrsie* 
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must be reached. The mine must be drilled, 
dug, seen and touched. And that is the real 
function of religion, in the Hindu sense, since, 
as we have seen, it is primarily if not entirely 
a question of fact. Vivekananda goes so far 
as to dare to write : “It is better not to believe 
than not to have felt,” (that is to say, per- 
ceived and experimented). Here the strange 
scientific need that was always mixed with lus 
religion emerges clearly. 

Further this special science claims to 
make use of special transcendental experi- 
ments. 

“Religion,” says Vivekananda, “proceeds 
from the struggle to transcend the linutations 
of the senses.” It must there discover its “true 
germ.”‘ “In all 'organised religions their 

tiefe Grund der Seele." “Sometimes it is called th« crowd, 
sometimes the peak of the soul,” said the ffreat Tauler. The 
soul in this profundity has a likeness and ineffable nearness to 
God. ... In this deepest, most inner and most secret depth 
of the soul, God essentially, really and substantiaUy exists. ' 

And by God the whole universe is necessarily implied. 

“Tie particular quality of this centre (of the soul),’ so 
writes the Salesian, J. P. Camus, “is to assemble in a lofty 
fashion the whole action of the powers and to give them the 
same impetus that the first motive power gave to the spheres 
inferior to it.” . 

{Train da la Reformation intirxeure aelon I etpnt du 
B. Frangoia de Salea, Paris, 1681 . C/. Br^mond: Mitaphyaique 

The whole treatise is devoted to the exploration of this 
“centre of the soul.” And this voyage of eapftloration has 
naturally a cosmic character as with the Vedfintists. 

* Jndna Toga : "*The Reoeaaity of Religion"* (a lecture given 
in London). 

Vivekananda imagined that the first impulsion to tlw 
research came to mail through dreams that communieated to him 
the first confused notion of immortality. ‘^Mankind found out 
. . . that during the dream state it is not that man has a fresh 
existence. . , « But by this time tie search had begun . . . and 
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founders .... are declared to have gone into 
states of mind .... in which they came face 
to face with a new series of facts, relating to 
what is called the spiritual kingdom.^ Thus a 
tremendous statement is made by all religions : 
that the human mind at certain moments 
transcends not only the limitations of the 
senses, but also the power of reasoning,” and 
that it then comes into the presence of facts 
outside the realm of the senses and reason.^ 


they continued inquiring more deeply into the different stages of 
the mind, and discovered higher stages than either the^waking or 
the dreaming.’* 

^ Ibid. '^Some exception,” adds Vivekananda, **may be 
taken in the case of the Buddhists. . . . But even the 
Buddhists find an eternal moral law, and that moral law was 
not reasoned out in our sense of the word, but Buddha found 
it, discovered it, in a supersensuous state.” < 

^ It is worth noticing that, after Vivekananda, Aurobindo 
Ghose has gone one step further, and replaced intuition among 
the normal processes of the scientific ^ mind : 

”The fault of practical reason is its excessive submission to 
the apparent fact, the reality of which it can test at once, and 
its lack of sufficient courage to carry the dee];>est facts of poten- 
tialities^ to their logical conclusion. That which is, is only the 
realisation of an anterior potentiality in the same way that the 
present potentiality is only an index of a posterior realisation.” 
(The Life Divine), 

“Intuition exists, as veiled, behind our mental operations. 
Intuition brings to man those brilliant messages from ^ the 
Unknown, which are only the beginning of his hi^er conscious- 
ness. Logical reason only steps in afterwards to see what profit 
it can make from this rich harvest. Intuition gives us the idea 
of something behind and beyond all that we know and seem to 
be: this something always seems to us to be in contradiction to 
our less advanced reason and to our normal experience ; imd 
it drives us to include the formless perception in our positive 
ideas of God, of Immortality, etc., and we use it to explain Him 
within the mind.” 

So intuition plays the pa^ of*quartermaster and intelligence 
of the Mind, while reason ia Hie rank and file of the army 
bringing up the rear.^ The two are not separated, as in Viveka- 
nanda’s case, by a kind of eeiling between two floors. There is 
continuity as of a wave, or of all currents belonging to the 
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Naturally we are not obliged to believe 
these facts without having seen and proved 
them. Our Hindu friends will not be surprised 
if we maintain a sane reserve with regard to 
them. We merely follow their own rule of 
scientific doubt: “If thou hast not touched, 
believe not!” And Vivekananda lays down 
the scientific rule that if one single experience 
has ever taken place in some branch of know- 
ledge, it might have taken place before and 
should be possible to reproduce afterwards. 
The inspired nersbn has no right to claim 
the special prwilege that it should not be 
repeated. If then certain truths (those of the 
highest order) are the fruits of the religious 
experience of certain “chosen” people, such 
religious experience must inevitably happen 
again. And the object of the science of Raja 


regular river of Knowledge. The limits of science have dis- 
appeared. Even the ideas of God and Immortality etc., and all 
that constituted religion properly speaking, in Aurobindo’s 
exposition, are no more than means whereby the soul expresses 
that distant life of Reality, which today precedes logical reason, 
but which reason will attain on the^ morrow. 

This is the stage of progress arrived at in these days by |he 
mind of India in its conception of the “livfng”, the ‘^living 
whole,” wherein religious intuition is incorporated in the strict 
limits of science. 

[Swami Vivekananda refers to the superconscious states in 
which one experiences truths and realities which neither one's 
senses nor reason can ever perceive and conceive. Even Aurobindo 
cannot deny this. As regards the subsequent systematisation of 
those experiences, the Swami also repeatedly said that the super- 
conscious realisations are jnot' against reason. In fact the entire 
Vedanta philosophy is the rationalisation of superconsdous ex- 
periences. But one cannot stick to the normal life and vet expect 
superconsdous revelations. This barrier there will slways be, 
unless men are normally bom with superconsdous perception. 
-I’ublisker.l 
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is to lead the mind to this same experi- 
mental region.' 

It is open to every single person to 
attempt this auto-education ! But here I 
merely wish to show the final result of these 
observations, namely that in all organised 
religions of a higher order, when abstract 
spiritual facts have been discovered and per- 
ceived, they are then condensed into one 
Unity, “either in the form of an Abstract 
Presence, of an Omnipresent Being, of an 
Abstract Personality called God, of a Moral 


^ ‘^Fixing the mind on the lotus of the heart or on the 

centre of the head, is what is called Dhdrand, Limited to one 

spot, making that spot the base, a particular kind of mental 

wave rises; these are not swallowed up b^r other kinds of 

waves, but by degrees become prominent while all the others 
recede and finally disappear ; next the multiplicity of these 
waves gives place to unity and one wave only is left in the mind, 
this is Dhydna, meditation. When no basis is necessary, when 
the whole of the mind has become one wave, one-formedness, it 
is called Samddhi. Bereft of all help from places and centres, 
only the meaning of thought is present (that is to say, the inner 
part of perception, of which the object was the effect). If the 
mind can be fixed on the centre for twelve seconds it will be a 
Dhdrand, twelve such Dhdrands will be Dhydna, and twelve such 
Dhydnas will be a Samddhi/* And that is pure bliss of spirit. 
{Rdja Yoga, Chapter Vni, summa^ from the Kurma Pwrdna), 
For ouriosity^s sake I have given this ancient summary of 
the mechanics of intellectual operation,^ but would not urge any- 
body to abandon themselves to it without due consideration ; 
for such exercises of lofty inward tension are never without 
danger. Indian masters have never ceased to put rash experi- 
menters on their guard. For my part I hold uat reason is so 
weak in modern post-war Europe that what remains should not 
be endangered by abnormalities — at least unless the scientific 
will has been developed rigorously to control their effects. It is 
for observers of this order that 1 have given the al^ve train of 
objective research. I am appealing to free and firm reason. I 
have no ulterior motive to let loose a new sect of ‘^Enlightened 
Ones’* upon Europe 1 But he who believes in science cannot 
bear that it should leave one path of research unexplored 
through ignorance, indifference, contempt or prejudice* 
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Law, or of an Abstract Essence underlying 
every existence.”^ 

And in this last form which is that of 
Vedantic Advaitism, we find ourselves so close 
to the aim of pure Science that they can hardly 
be distinguished. The main difference is in 
the gesture with which the runners arrive at 
the tape: Science accepts and envisages 
Unity as the hypothetical term for its stages 
of thought, giving them their right bearings 
and co-ordinating them. Yoga embraces 
Unity and becomes covered with it as with ivy. 
But the spiritual results are practically the 
same. Modern science and the philosophical 
Advaita conclude that “the explanations of 
things are to be found within their own 
nature, and that no external beings or exist- 
ences are required to explain what is going on 
in the Universe.” And the corollary of this 
same principle, that “everything comes from 
within,” is “the modern law of Evolution. The 
whole meaning of evolution is simply that the 
nature of the things is reproduced (in its 
growth), that the effect is nothing but the cause 
in another form, that all the potentialities of 
the effect were present in the cause, that the 
whole of creation is but an evolution and not 
a creation.”’ 

Vivekananda frequently insists on the 
close relationship between the modern theory 
of evolution and the theories of ancient 

' Jndna Yo$a : ‘*The Nece$tity of Religion/* 

“ Complete Works, 1, p. 874. 
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metaphysics and Vedantic cosmogony But 
there is this fundamental distinction between 
the evolutionary hypothesis and the Hindu 
hypothesis : that the first is as compared to 
the second only one wing of the whole build- 
ing, and that Evolution has as counterpart (or 
buttress) in Veddntism the same periodic 
Involution that Ved&ntism itself possesses. 
All Hindu theory is in its very nature founded 
on the theory of Cycles. Progression presents 
itself in the form of successive sets of waves. 
Each wave rises and falls; and each wave is 
followed by another wave which in its turn 
rises and falls : 

“Even on the grounds of modern research, 
men cannot be simply an evolution. Every 
evolution presupposes an involution. The 
modern scientific man will tell you that you 
can only get the amount of energy out of a 
machine that you have put into it. Some- 
thing cannot be produced out of nothing. If 
a man is an evolution of the mollusc, then the 
perfect man, the Buddha-man, the Chrkt-ina,n 
was involved in the mollusc. . . . Thus we are 
in the position of reconciling the scriptures, 
with modern light. That energy, which 
manifests itself slowly through various stages 

' In his lecture on the Ved&nta : “Replies to Questionsi” 
he tried to establish a rapprochement between Evolutionism and 
the ancient theory of tne Creation, or, more preci8ely» w 
‘^projection** of the universe by the action of Pr&na (primordial 
Force) on Ak&sha (primordial Matter) beyond which is Hi^at, 
or the Cosmic Mind, in which they can both be reabsorl^d. 
He cites the celebrated commentaries of the old Pat^aUi 
speakinff of the ehange of one kind of being into another kind 
being ‘^y the filling in of nature.” 
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until it becomes the perfect man, cannot come 
out of nothing. It existed somewhere ; and 
if . . . the protoplasm is the first point to 
which you can trace it, that protoplasm must 
have contained the energy.”' Discussions are 
futile between “those who claim that the 
aggregate of materials we call the body is the 
cause of the manifestation of the force we call 
the soul,” and those who make the soul the 
c-ause of the body. They explain nothing. 
“Where did the force come from, which is the 
source of these combinations we call the soul 
or the body ? . . . . It is more logical to say 
that the force which takes up the matter and 
forms the body is the same which manifests 
through that body. ... It is possible to 
demonstrate that what we call matter does not 
exist at all. It is only a certain state of force. 
What is the force which manifests itself 
through the body.^ ... In old times in all 
the ancient scriptures, this power, this mani- 
festation of power, was thought to be of bright 
substance, having the form of this body, and 
which remained even after this body fell. 


^ In one of his lectures on Jnana Yoga Realisation**, 
October 2Q» 1896) Vivekananda save to this conception of Evolu- 
tion-Involution a strikingr* terrifyingr form akin to that of Wells, 
that of Contrary Evolution : “If we are developed from animals, 
the animals also may be degraded men. How do you know 
that it is not so? . . . You find a series of bodies, rising in 
gradually^ ascending scale. But from that how can you insist 
that it IS always from the lower upwards, and never from the 
higher downwards? ... I believe that the series is repeating 
Itself in going up and down.” Certain words of Goethe give 
colour to the new thought that these lines would have found 
<>choeg within him, of which he was aware but whicdi he repulsed 
w'th anger and horror. 
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Later on, however, we find a higher idea 
coining — ^that this bright body did not 
represent the force. Whatever has form . . . . 
requires something else. . . . So, that some- 
thing was called the soul, the Atman, 
in Sanskrit. . . . One, omnipresent, the 
Infinite.”' 

But how did the Infinite become finite? 
The great metaphysical problem* wherein the 
genius of the centuries has been spent in tire- 
lessly building up again its crumbling scaffold- 
ings ! For to suppose the Infinite, to prove il 
and touch it, is only a beginning. It must be 
united to that which by its own definition is 
fated never to attain it. Christian meta- 
physicians’ in this direction have brought to 
the task an architectural genius of intelligence, 
order and harmony, akin to that of their com- 
panions, the master builders of our cathedrals ; 
and their magnificent constructions seem to 
me as superior in beauty (there can be no 
certitude on this point) to Hindu metaphysical 
creations as Chartres or Amiens to a European, 
compared to Madura with its mountains of 
sculptured stone piled into pinnacles like 
white-ant-heaps. (But there can be no question 
of higher or lower between two fruits of Nature 

' Jndna Yoga : 11, **Th€ Real Nature of Man** (Lecture 
delivered in London). 

* And the mathematical as well (C/. Poinear^ : 

'Demihree Peneiea,) 

* Here again this great art with its Gothic vaulting apanrung 
the Infinite and the finite would seem to have been inherited 
from Alexandria and the East, through notinus and Denis the 
Areopagite, 
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equally gigantic, and corresponding to the 
laws of expression arising from two different 
mental climates.) 

The reply of India is that of the Hindu 
Sphinx — Maya. It was by transmitting the 
laws of the spirit through the screen of Miya 
that “the Infinite” became “finite”. M&yS, 
her screen, her laws, and the spirit are the 
product of a sort of “Degeneracy of the 
Absolute,” diluted into “phenomena”. Will is 
situated one stage higher, although Viveka- 
nanda does not accord it the place of honour 
claimed for it by Schopenhauer.* He places it 
at the threshold of the Absolute : it guards the 
door. It is both its first manifestation and its 
first limitation. It is a composite of the real 
Self, beyond causality, and the minds that 
dwell on this side. Now, no composite is 
permanent. The will to live implies the 
necessity of death. The words “Immortal 
Life” are then a contradiction in terms. The 
real eternal being is beyond life and death. 

But how has this absolute Being become 
mingled with the will, the mind, the relative ? 
Vivekananda replies from the Ved&nta: “It 
has never been mingled. You are this absolute 
Being, you have never changed. All that 
changes is MAyd, the Screen held between the 
real Me and you.” And the very object of Life, 
of individual life, of the life of generations, of 
all human evolution, of the unceasing ascen- 


‘ He oaotei hiiii and contradicts him in hia lecture on MSyi : 
IV. "The Abfotete and Manifatation.” 
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sion of Nature from the lowest order where 
dawns existence — ^is the gradual elimination of 
the Screen. The very first illumination of the 
mind makes a tiny hole, through which the 
glance of the Absolute filters. As the mind 
grows, the hole grows larger, so that, although 
it is not true to say that what is seen through 
it tomorrow is truer or more real than what is 
seen today (it is all equally real), each day a 
wider surface is covered until the whole Screen 
is lost, and nothing remains but the Absolute.' 

“Calmed are the clamours of the 

urgent flesh ; 

The tumult of the boastful mind is hushed ; 

Cords of the heart are loosened and 

set free ; 

Unfastened are the bondages that bind ; 

Attachment and delusion are no more! 

Aye ! There sounds sonorous the Sound 

Void of Vibration. Verily ! Thy Voice !”“ 

At that evocation the spirit rises up. . • • 

“People are frightened when they are told 
this.” This immense ONE will submerge 
them. “They will again and again ask you if 
they are not ^oing to keep their individuality. 
. What is individuality ? I should like to see it.” 
Everything is in a state of flux, evei^hing 
changes. . . . “There is no more individua- 
lity” except at the end of the way. “We are 
not yet individuals. We are struggling to- 


' Introduction to Jndna Yoga, Vol. V of Complete Work$t 
p. Hd et SCO. 

* Lines from the Bengali poem of Vivekananda : A Song I 
Sing to Thee, Complete Works, Vol. IV, p. 
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wards individuality : and that is the Infinite, 
our real nature.’ He alone lives whose life 
IS the whole universe, and the more we con- 
centrate on limited things the faster we go 
towards death. Those moments alone we live, 
when our lives are in the universe, in others ; 
living in this little life is death, simply death, 
and that is why the fear of death comes. The 
fear of death can only be conquered, when man 
realises that so long as there is one life in this 
universe, he is living. . . . The apparent man 
is merely a struggle to express, to manifest 
this individuality, which is beyond. . . .” 

And this struggle is accomplished by the 
evolution of nature leading step by step to the 
manifestation of the Absolute.* 

But an important corrective must be 
added to the doctrine of Evolution. Viveka- 
nanda takes it from Patanjali’s theory on 
“the Filling in of Nature.”’ The struggle 


' The same affirmation that Christian Mysticism makes^^ when 
H reassures those who tremble at the idea of their **inexi8tent” 
individuality being swamped. In his beautiful classical style, 
the Dominican Chardon writes ; .. 

“Divine Love transforms the creature into God in such a 
way that it is engulfed m Deified being, in the depths of Divine 
perfection ; nevertheless the creature being does not^ there cast 
off its being, but rather loses its non-being, and, like a drop 
of water mingling with the sea wherein it is engulfed, it loses 
the fear of becoming less. . . . It takes on divine being in the 
heing of God in whose abyss it is submerged . . like a sponge 

soaked and filled with water to its ^11 ca]>acity, floating on 
the ^som of a sea, whose very dimension, height, depth, length 
and breadth are infinite. . . ^ (La Croix de Jiaus, 1647. C/. 

Br^mond: Mitaphyaique dea Sainta, II, pp. 46-4/7.) 

* Jndna Yoga : II. **The Real Nature of Man,** 

* It was in ^ course of discussions on Darwinism that 
Vivekananda expressed tl^ese ideas at Calcutta towards the 
end of 1898. {The Life of the Swami Vivekananda, Chapter 112). 
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for life, the struggle for existence and 
natural selection have only their full and 
rigorous application in the inferior orders 
of nature, where they play the deter- 
mining part in the evolution of species. But 
at the next stage, which is the human order, 
struggle and competition are a retrogression 
rather than a contribution to progress. For, 
according to pure Ved&ntic doctrine, the aim 
of all progress, its absolute fulfilment, being 
the real nature inherent in man, nothing but 
certain obstacles can prevent him from reach- 
ing it. If he can successfully avoid them, his 
highest nature will manifest itself immediately. 
And this triumph of man can be attained by 
education, by self-culture, by meditation and 
concentration, above all by renunciation and 
sacrifice. The greatest sages, the sons of God, 
are those who have attained. Hence Hindu 
doctrine, although it respects the general law 
of scientific Evolution, offers to the human 
spirit the possibility of escape from the slow 
ascent of tnousands of years, by means of rush- 
ing great wings sweeping it up to the sun^t 
of the staircase.’ And so it matters little 


’ The evening of the da^ on which Vivekananda had made 
this statement to the superintendent of the Zoological Gardens 
at Calcoitta^ who was much struck by it, he took up the dis> 
oussion again at the house of Balaram, before a groups of 
friends. He was asked whether it was true that Darwinism 
applied to the vegetable and animal orders and not to the 
human, and if so why during his campaigns of oratory he 
insisted so much on the primordial neoessi^ of bettering the 
material conditions of life for the Indians. He then had one m 
his outbreaks of passionate anmr and cried: “Are you mimr 
You are no better than animals, satisfied with eating, sleepi^ 
and propagating and haunted by fear I If you had not had in 
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whether or not we discuss the philosophic 
probability of the whole system, and the 
strange hypothesis of M&yd on which it 
depends, — this explanation is undoubtedly 
fascina.ting and corresponds to certain halluci- 
nated instincts of universal sensibility, but it 
demands an explanation in its turn ; and no 
one has made it, no one has been able to make 
it ; each person comes back in the last resort 
to this argument : “I feel that it is so. Do 
you not feel the same?”' Yes, I do. I have 

you a little rationality you would have been turned into 
quadrupeds by this time ! Throw aside your vain bragging, your 
theories and so forth, and reflect calmly on the doings and 
dealing of your everyday life. Because you are governed by 
animal nature, therefore I teach you to seek for success first in 
the struggle for existence, and to attend to the building up of 
your physique, so that you shall be able to wrestle all the better 
with your mind. The physically weak, I say again and again, 
are unfit for the realisation of the Self! When once the mind 
IS controlled and man is master of his self, it does not matter 
whether the body remains strong or not, for then he is not 
(loniinated by it. ...” 

Here once again it is clear that whatever criticisms may 
he levelled at Vivekananda's mysticism, lack of virility can never 
he one of them. 

^ Here is the kernel, the “experience” of the Infinite and 
Illusion. The rest is only the outer shell. The science of 
religion has taken a wrong turning if it confines itself to the 
comparative stud^ of ideas and rites. Why does the influence 
of ideas and religious systems spread from one 'human group 
to the other? Because they depend on certain personal ex- 
periences. For instance the likenesses between the doctrines of 
Philo, Plotinns and the first Christians may be examined. But 
^is^ fact is not emphasised that Philo, Plotinus and the first 
Christians realised similar “Hluminations”. Now the chief point 
ot interest is that these religious “experiences” often took place 
under^ the same forms in the case of men of different race 
and time. How is it possible to estimate the valim of such ex- 
periences? Perhaps by a new science of the min^ armed with 
a more supple, and finer instrument of analysis than the incom- 
plete rough methods ol, the psycho-analyst and his fashionable 
descendants. Certainly not by the diglectic of ideas. The 
aystems constmeted by Plotinus or Denis have a value as 
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often perceived with flaming clarity the 
unreality of this apparent world, the spider’s 
web bathed in sunlight, where, Ariel-fashion, 
Liluli balances herself,' “LilS,” the player, 
Maya, the laughing one — have seen the 
screen ! And for a long time I have seen 
through it — ever since as a child, with beating 
heart I surreptitiously made the hole of light 
bigger with my fingers. But I have no inten- 
tion of adducing that as a proof. It is a 
vision. And I should have to lend my eyes 
to other people before I could communicate 
it to them. M&ya or Nature (what matters 
the name?) has given each man his own eyes. 
And they all belong to Maya, whether we say 
mine, thine or yours, and all are clothed with 
the rays of our Lady of Illusion. I am no 
longer sufficiently interested in myself to 
attribute to myself any special privileges. 
Love your eyes and what they see just as much 
as I love my own. Let them remain as free as 
mine ! 

It therefore follows, my European friends, 
that I am not trying to prove to you the truth 
of a system, which, like all others, being 
human, is only hypothesis. But what I hope 
I have shown you is the loftiness of the 
hypothesis, and that, whatever it may be worth 

intellectual architecture, which is open to dispute ; but this 
architecture always jpoes back ultimately to the perception of 
the Infinite and to the efforts of reason to build a ntting temple 
for it. National criticism only reaches the superstructure of 
the church. It leaves the foundations and the crypt intact. 

' Allusion to an Aristophanesoue Comedy of Romain 
Rolland : Liluli, which symbolises ^'Illusion”. 
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US a metaphysical explanation of the universe, 
in the realm of fact it is not contrary to the 
most recent findings of modern Western 
science. 



Ill 


THE UNIVERSAL SCIENCE-RELIGION 

Of a truth, religion, as Vivekananda under- 
stood it, had such vast wings that when it 
was at rest it could brood over all the eggs 
of the liberated Spirit. He repudiated no part 
of sincere and sane forms of Knowledge. To 
him religion was the fellow citizen of every 
thinking man, and its only enemy was 
intolerance. 

“All narrow, limited, fighting ideas of 
religion must be given up. . . . The religious 
ideals of the future must embrace all that 
exists in the world and is good and great, 
and at the same time, have infinite scope 
for future development. All that was good 
in tile past must be preserved ; and the 
doors must be kept open for future addi- 
tions to the idready existing store. Religions 
(and sciences are included under this name) 
must also be inclusive, and not look down 
with contempt upon one another, because 
their particular iaeals of God are difierent. 
In my life, I have seen a great many 
spiritual men, a great many sensible person^ 
who did not believe in God at all, that is 
to say, not in our sense of the word. 
Perhaps they undemtood God better than 
we can ever do. The Personal idea of God 
or the Impersonal, the Infinite, Moral Law 
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or the Ideal Man — ^these all have come under 
the definition of religion. . . 

“Religion”, for Vivekananda, is synony- 
mous with “Universalism” of the spirit. And 
it IS not until “religious” conceptions have 
attained to this universalism, that religion is 
fully realised. For, contrary to the bwief of 
all who know it not, religion is a matter for 
the future far more than for the past. It has 
only just begun. 

“. . . . It is said sometimes that religioi^s 
are dying out, that spiritual ideas are dying 
out of the world. To me it seems that they 
have just begun to grow. ... So long as 
religion was in the hands of a chosen few, or of 
a body of priests, it was in temples, churches, 
books, dogmas, ceremonials, forms and rituals. 
But when we come to the real, spiritual, 
universal concept, then, and then alone 
religion will become real and living ; it will 
come into our very nature, live in our #rery 
moment, penetrate every pore of our society, 
and be infinitely more a power ^or good than 
it has ever been before.”’ 

The task awaiting us today is to join the 
hands of the two brouiers who are now at law 
with each other over a fiel(^ the perfect ex- 
ploitation of which needs their united efforts — 
religion and science. It is a matter of urgent 
necessity to re-establish “a fellow-fewng 
between the different types of religion . . . 
and between types of religious expression 

' The Vteeentu of BeUgwn. 

•IbU. 
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coming from the study of mental phenomena, 
— ^imfortunately even now laying exclusive 
claim to the name of religion — and those ex- 
pressions of religion whose heads . . . are 
'penetrating more into the secrets of heaven 
. . . the so-called materialistic sciences.’” 

It is hopeless to attempt to turn one 
brother out for the benefit of the other. You 
can dispense with neither science nor religion. 

“Materialism prevails in Europe today. 
You may pray for the salvation of the modern 
sceptics, but they do not yield, they want 
reason.”® 

What then is the solution? To find a 
modus vivendi between the two. Human 
history made that discovery long ago, but 
forgetful man forgets and then has to refind 
his most precious discoveries at great cost. 

“The salvation of Europe depends on a 
rationalistic religion.” 

And such a religion exists ; it is the 
Advaita of India, Non-Dualism, Unity, the 
idea of the Absolute, of the Impersonal Gk)d,' 
“the only religion that can have any hold on 
intellectual people.” 

‘ The Necessity of Religion. 

* The Absolute and Manifestation, Vol. 11 of The Complete 
Works of Stvami Vivekananda, p. 189. 

' Vivekananda merely made the mistake common to most 
Indians of thinking that the Advaita was the sole possession of 
India. The Absolute is the keystone of the great arch of 
Christian metaphysics as well as m certain of the highest philo- 
sophies of the ancient world. It is to be hoped that India will 
study these other expressions of the Divine Absolute at first 
hand nnd so enrich her own conception. 

lAanuni Vivekananda was aware of the few Christian saints 

Vhidhed the state analogous to the Advaita. But a mere 
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“The Advaita has twice saved India from 
Duiterialism. By the coming of Buddha, who 
appeared in a time of most hideous and wide- 
spread materialism. . . . By the coming of 
Shankara, who when materialism had re- 
conquered India in the form of the demoralisa- 
tion of the governing classes and of superstition 
in the lower orders, put fresh life into VedAnta, 
by making a rational philosophy emerge 
from it.” “We want today that bright sun 
of intellectuality, joined with the heart of 
Buddha, the wonderful, infinite heart of love 
and mercy. This union will give us the highest 
philosophy. Science and religion will meet 
and shake hands. Poetry and philosophy mil 
become friends. This will be the religion 
of the future, and if we can work it out we may 
be sure that it will be for all times and all 
peoples. This is the one way that will prove 
acceptable to modern science, for it has almost 
come to it. When the scientific teicher 
asserts that all things are the manifestations 
of one force, does it not remind you of the God 
of whom you hear in the Vpanishada ; ‘As 
the one fire entering into the universe ex- 
presses itself in various forms, even so that 
One Soul is expressing itself in every soul and 
yet is infinitely more besides.’ 

recognition of the Absolute in an^ metaphysics is not Advaita. 
I'he crucial point is the conception of the individual as that 
Absolute and the outlook of lue that follows from that con- 
ception. Does Christianity consider that the individual is the 
Absolute? Does it permit man to say: am God Himself” > 

We think not.— PaSlisher.] 

' The Aheolute and Manifestation, Vol. 11 of the CnmpUto 
Works, p. 140 . ^ 
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The Advaita must be superadded to science 
without yielding anything to the latter, but 
without demanding that it should change its 
teachings. Let us recall once again their 
common principles : 

‘*The first principle of reasoning is that the 
particular is explained by the general — ^until 
we come to the universal. A second explana- 
tion of knowledge is that the explanation of a 
thing must come from inside and not from out- 
side. . . . The Advaita satisfies these two prin- 
ciples,”' and pursues their application into its 
own chosen field. “It pushes it to the ulti- 
mate generalisation,” and claims to attain to 
Unity, not only in its radiation and its effects, 
rationally deduced from experiments, but in 
itself, in its own source. It is for you to con- 
trol its observations ! It does not avoid con- 
trol, rather it seeks for it. For it does not 
belong to those religious camps that entrench 
themselves behind the mystery of their revela- 
tions. Its doors and windows are wide open to 
all. Come and see! It is possible that it is 
mistaken — so may you be, so may we all. But 
whether it is mistaken or not, it works with 
us to build the same house on the same 
foundations. 


At bottom, although its Mission is to unite, 
the stumbling block to mutual understanding, 

* Bfoaon and RtUgian, Vd. 1 of the Complete Work$f 
pp, 979-78. 
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Ihe great obstacle to the coincidence of man- 
kind is the word “God”, for that word 
embraces all possible ambiguities of thought, 
and is used oppressively to bandage the clear 
eyes of Freedom. Vivekananda was fully 
aware of this fact : . I have been asked 

many times, ‘Why do you use that old word 
God?’ Because it is the best word for our pur- 
pose,' . . . because all the hopes, aspirations 
and happiness of humanity have been centred 
in that word. It is impossible now to change 
the word. Words like these were first coined 
by great saints, who realised their import and 
understood their meaning. But as they be- 
come current in society, ignorant people take 
these words, and the result is, they lose their 
spirit and glory. The word God has been used 
from time immemorial, and the idea of this 
cosmic intelligence, and all that is grt^t and 
lioly is associated with it.” If we reject it, each 
man will offer a different word, and the result 
will be a confusion of tongue, a new tower of 
Babel. “Use the old word, only use it in the 
true spirit, cleanse it of superstition, and 
realise fully what this great ancient word 
means. . . . You will know that th^ words 
are associated with innumerable majestic and 
powerful ideas ; they have been used and wor- 
shipped by millions of human rouls and asso- 
ciate by them with all that is highest and 
best, all that is rational, all that is lovable, 

* At the end of this cliapter will be found the final definitum 
b! his ^^poipose*’ by Vivekananda. 
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and all that is great and grand in human 
nature. . . 

Vivekananda specifies for us that “it is the 
sum total of intelligence manifested in the 
universe,” concentrated in its own centre. It 
is “the universal intelligence.” And “all the 
various forms of cosmic energy, such as matter, 
thought, force, intelligence and so forth, are 
simply the manifestation of that cosmic in- 
telligence.”' 

This “cosmic intelligence” is tacitly im- 
plied in scientific reasoning. The chief differ- 
ence is that with science it remains a piece of 
mechanism, while Vivekananda breathes life 
into it. Pygmalion’s statue comes alive. Even 
if the learned man can accuse the religious 
man of an induction not scientifically proven, 
the induction itself is not necessarily anti- 
scientific. It is as easy to say that Pygmalion 
modelled the statue as that Pygmalion was 
modelled by it. In any case they both came 
out of the same workshop: it would be sur- 
prising indeed if life was only to be found in 
the one while the other was an automaton. 
Human intelligence implies universal intelli- 
gence (to a higher degree than it can either 
deny or prove). And the reasoning of a- reli- 
gious and learned man like Vivekananda does 
not seem to me very different in science 
quality from that ^uliogic of the Infinite” 
which admits one part of science, and which 

‘ Indiia Yoga t "The Cotmoe : The Maeroeoem." (Sew Yoi4, 
Jm>. 19, 1896.) 
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Henri Poincare maintains against the Canto- 
rians. 


* 

But it is a matter of indifference to the 
calm pride of him who deems himself the 
stronger whether Science accepts free Religion, 
in Vivekananda’s sense of the term, or not: 
for his Religion accepts Science. It is vast 
enough to find a place at its table for all loyal 
seekers after truth. It has its dreams of 
Empire, but it respects the liberties of all, pro- 
vided that there is mutual respect. One of 
Vivekananda’s most beautiful visions, the one 
to which he devotes the final Essays of his 
Jndna Yoga, is his invocation to a "Universal 
Religion.’” 

Now that the reader has .learnt so much 
about him, he will not apprehend any Taylor- 
ism of thought that seeks to impose its own 
colour upon the rainbow of the world, not even 
perfect white, the only one that could claim 
to replace the other colours since it contains 
them all. Vivekananda could not have too 
many spiritual modes for the Iliiusic of 
Brahman. Uniformity for him sjielt death. 
He rejoiced in the immense diversity of reli- 
gions and ideas. Let them ever grow and 
multiply! .... 

"1 do not want to live in a grave-like land : 

^ I. The Way to the ReaiUation of a Vurveredl Religion ; 
H. The Ideal of a Univeraai Religion, (Lectitres giirtn in 
Pasadena, California, Jan., 1900 , and in Detroit, 1896 .) 
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I want to be a man, in a world of men. . . . 
Variation is the sign of life. . . . Difference is 
the first sign of thought. ... I pray that they 
(sects) may multiply so that at last there will 
be as many sects as human beings. . . . Whirl- 
pools and eddies occur only in a rushing, living 
stream. ... It is the clash of thought that 
awakes thought. . . . Let each have his indivi- 
dual method of thought in religion. . . . This 
thing exists already. Each one of us is think- 
ing in his own way, but this natural course has 
been obstructed all the time and is still being 
obstructed.” 

And so unsilt the souls of men! Open 
again the “bysses”,* as my neighbours of 
Valais say, when they release the running 
water to irrigate their fields. But it is different 
from the thirsty Valais which has to economise 
water and pass the pitcher from hand to hand, 
turn and turn about. . . . The water of the 
soul is never scarce. It flows on all sides. In 
every religion in the world a mighty reservoir 
of lire is contained and accumulated, however 
much those who deny it in the name of the 
lay religion of reason may seek to deceive 
themselves. No single great religion, said 
Vivekananda, throughout the course of twenty 
centuries has died, with the possible exception 
of Zoroastrianism. (And was he sure of this ? 
On the contrary he was certainly mistaken 


^ This is a system of itrigation used by the Swiss peasants 
in the mountains. The water is released at fixed times over the 
fields by each peasant in turn. 
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on this point).' Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, continue to grow in numbers and 
quality. (Further the religion of science, of 
liberty and of human solidarity is also grow- 
ing.) What is growing less in mankind is the 
<leath of the spirit, absolute darkness, negation 
of thought, absence of light : the very feeblest 
ray is faith, although it is unaware of itself. 
Each great system of faith, whether “religious” 
or “lay”, “represents one portion of Universal 
Truth and spends its force in converting that 
into a type.” Each, therefore, should unite 
with the others, instead of being mutually 
exclusive. But petty individual vanities, due 
mainly to ignorance, upheld by the pride and 
interest of priestly castes, have always in all 
countries and all ages made the part claim to 


' Within the last few months a very inUrestini^ study by 
Dr. J. G. S« Tarftporcwala has appeared in the beautiful Review 
published by Rabmdranath Tagore’s University at Santiniketan : 
The Viava-Bharati Quarterly, January, 1929, which vindicates 
“The Place of Iran in Asiatic Culture,^’ and traces the evolutum 
of Zoroastrianism and the schools founded upon it not only in 
the East but in the West. It would appear that in the first 
<^eatury B.C. several currents flowed from their source in Asia 
Minor, where the cult of Ahura-Mazda was pr^rved. From 
one of them in the age of Pompey sprang the c^t of Mithra, 
^hich almost conquered the West. The other, passing through 
the South-West of Arabia and Egypt, influenced the beginnings 
of the Gnostic school, whose coital importance for Christian 
metaphysics is well known ; and this same current gave birth 
in Arabia to a school of mystics, known to Mahomet ; Musulman 
Sufis have their origin in this mixture of Zoroastrianism and 
Islam, Hence the vital energy possessed by these relimoas 
germs, which seemed to have been stamped out and to have 
vanished, becomes apparent. 

[This, howeirer, does not show that Zoroastrianism has not 
dwindled away. ]^roastrianism survives o^ in India whm *‘a 
handful of Pims is all that remains.” This is the fact and 
cannot be denied.— PuMtsher.] 
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be the whole. “A man goes out into the 
world, God’s menagerie, with a little cage in his 
hand,” and thinks he can shut everything in- 
side it. What old children they are! Let 
them chatter and mock at each other. Despite 
their foolishness, each ^oup has a living, beat- 
ing heart, its own mission, and its own note in 
the complete harmony of sound; each one has 
conceived its own splendid but incomplete 
ideal : Christianity its dream of moral purity; 
Hinduism, spirituality ; Islam, social equality ; 

. . . etc.’ And each group is divided into 
families each with a different temperament: 
rationalism, puritanism, scepticism, worship 
of the senses or of the mind. . . . They are all 
of diverse and graded powers in the divine 
economy of the Being, as it ceaselessly ad- 
vances. Vivekananda uttered this profound 
saying, which we should do well to read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest : 

“Man never progresses from error to truth, 
but from truth to truth, from lesser truth to 
higher truth.” 

If we have understood him properly, 
our watchword should be : “Acceptance”, and 
not exclusion — ^“not even toleration, which is 
an insult and blasphemy” : for each man 
grasps what he can of Truth. You have no 
right to “tolerate” him, any more than he has 
the right to tolerate you or me. We all have 

’ U goes without saying that here he has emphasised only 
the characteristic aspects of much^ more yast and complex struc- 
tures of thought. Tlie responsibility for this simplification is 
Viyekananda*s. 
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equal rights, and equal shares in truth. We 
are fellow workers ; let us fraternise. 

“I accept all religions that were in the 
past, and worship with them all; I worship God 
with every one of them. ... Is God’s book 
finished or is it still a continuous revelation 
going on? It is a marvellous book, — ^these 
Spiritual Revelations of the world. The Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran and all other sacred 
books are but so many pages, and an infinite 
number of pages remain yet to be unfolded. 
. . . . We stand in the present, but open our- 
selves to the infinite future. We take in all 
that has been in the past, enjoy the light of the 
present and open every window of the heart for 
all that will come in the future. Salutation to 
all the prophets of the past, to all the great 
ones of the present, and to all that are to come 
in the future ! 


* 

These ideas of universalism and spiritual 
brotherhood are in the air today. But each 
man, consciously or unconsciously seeks to 
turn them to his own profit. Vivekananda 
had no need to live in the age of the memo- 


' The Way to the Realteation of a Univereal Religion., 

These ideas were the same as Ramakrishna’s, and also of 
Keshab Ch. Sen, who played the part of a forerunner. About 
1866 in his Lecture on Great Men, Keshab said : 

“Hindu brethem, as ye honour your prophets, honour ye 
likewise the illustrious reformers and i^at men of Christendom. 
• • . . To you, my Christian brethren, a^, I humbly say-^As 
honour your prophets, honour ye likewise the proidiets of the 
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Table “War of Right and Liberty,” to denounce 
and expose the exijloitation of idealism, and 
the colossal hypocrisy, which has culminated 
in this modern age in Geneva, Paris, London, 
Berlin, Washington and their satellites, either 
allied or enemy. “Patriotism,” he said, “is a 
phase of a profession of quasi-religious faith.” 
But it is too often a mask for selfishness. 
“Love, Peace, Brotherhood, etc. have become 
to us mere words. . . . Each one cries : ‘Uni- 
versal Brotherhood! We are all equal. . . 
And then immediately afterwards : “ ‘Let us 
form a sect!’” The need for exclusivism re- 
appears at a gallop with a badly concealed 
fanatical passion, which makes secret appeal 
to all the wickedness in men : “it is a disease.’” 

Do not then be deceived by words ! “The 
world is too full of blustering talk.” Men who 
really feel the brotherhood of men do not talk 

religion shall be acknowledged by all men, . . • yet 
each nation shall have its own peculiar and free mode^ of 
action ... so shall the various races and tribes and nations 
of the world, with their own peculiar voice and music, sing 
His glory ; but ail their different voices and modes of chanting 
shall commingl# in one sweet and swelling chorus— one universal 
anthem.*' 

This was the leiUmotif of all his lectures in England 
(1870): — ^to embrace in one communion all nations and races, 

1 M j _ VT—i t M i; • 
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much about it; they do not make speeches to 
the “Society of Nations,” they do not organise 
Leagues : they work and they live. Diversity 
of ritual, myths and doctrines (both clerical 
and lay) does not trouble them. They feel the 
thread passing through them all, linking the 
pearls into a necklace.' Like the rest, they go 
to draw water from the well, each with his own 
pitcher or receptacle whose form is taken by 
the water. But they do not quarrel about the 
form. It is all the same water.* 

By what practical means can silence and 
peace be secured among the brawling throng 
squabbling round the well ? Let each one 
drink his own water and allow the rest to drink 
theirs! There is plenty for everybody. And 
it is stupid to want everyone to drink God out 
of the same pitcher. Vivekananda breaks in 
in the midst of the hubbub and tries to make 
the disputants listen to at least two maxims of 
conduct, two provisional rules : 

The first: “Do not destroy!” — Build, if 
you can help to build. But if you cannot, do 
not interfere ! It is better to do n^hing than 
to do ill. Never speak a word against any 
sincere conviction. If you have one, serve it, 
but without harming the servants of different 


* **I the thread that runs through all these different 
ideas, and each one is a pearl,” said the Lord Krishna* ((Quoted 
by Vivekananda in his lecture on Mdyd and the Evolution of 
the Conception of God.) ... * 

Viyekananda took this beauti^ figure from his Master 
lUmakrishna* who clothed it in still more picturesque colour. 
(C/. Vol. I, p. 90.) 
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convictions. If you have none, look on! Be 
content with the role of a spectator. 

The second : “Take man as he stands, and 
from thence give him a lift” along his own road. 
You need not fear that that road will take 
you out of your way. God is the centre of all 
the radii, and each of us is converging towards 
Him along one of them. And so, as Tolstoy 
says, “We shall all meet again, when we have 
arrived.” The differences disappear at the 
centre — ^but only at the centre ; and variety is 
a necessity of nature : without it there would 
be no life. So, help her, but do not get it into 
your head that you can produce or even lead 
her! All that you can do is to put a protec- 
tive hedge round the tender plant. Remove 
,^he obstacles to its growth ana give it enough 
air and space so that it can develop, but no- 
thing else. Its growth must come from 
within. Abandon the idea that you can give 
spirituality to others.^ Each man’s master is 
ms own soul. Each has to learn for himself. 
Each has to make himself. The only duty 
another can have is to help him to do so. 

This respect for human individuality and 
its freedom is admirable. No other religion 

' I think that it is necessary to add the following correction 
to the phrase — which corresponds to the intimate thought of 
Vivekananda : 

^'Spirituality is in everybody, but more or less latent, 
suppress^, or freely poured out. He who is a fountain of it, 
U by his presence alone, by the very music of his gushing 
waters, a call, an awakener of hidden springs, which aid not 
know of their own existence or were afraid to avow it. In this 
senM there is certainly a gift — a living communication of 
spirituality.’* 
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has possessed it to this degree, and with 
Vivekananda it was part of the very essence 
of his religion. His God was no less than all 
living beings, and every living being ought 
therefore to be free to develop. One of the 
most ancient Upanishads says : 

“Whatever exists in this universe, is to be 
covered with the Lord.” 

And Vivekananda explained this saying 
thus : 

“We have to cover everything with the 
Lord Himself, not by a false sort of optimism, 
not by blinding our eyes to the evil, but by 
really seeing God in everything : ” in good and 
evil, in sin and in the sinner, in happiness and 
misery, in life and in death. “If you have a 
wife it does not mea n that you are to 
h^j l?ut that you are to see God in your 
3e is in her, m you, in your ■^amar'HT is 
everywhere. 

Such a sentiment does not rob life of any 
of its riches ; but it makes its riches and its 
miseries the same. 

“Desire and evil itself have their uses. 
There is a glory in happiness, there is a glory 
in suffering. ... As for me, I am glad I have 
done something good and many things bad ; 
glad I have done something right, and glad I 
have committed many errors, because every 
one of them has been a great lesson. . . . Not 
that you should not have property, have sdl 
you want . . . only know the truth and realise 
it. . . . All belongs to the Lord, put God in 
your every movement. . . . The whole scene 
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changes and the world, instead of appearing as 
one of woe and misery, will become a heaven.” 

This is the meaning of the great saying of 
Jesus : “The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” Heaven is not beyond. It is here and 
now. Everything is heaven. You have only 
to open your eyes.* 

“Awake, arise and dream no more ! . . . . 

Be bold, and face 

The Truth! Be one with it! Let 

visions cease. 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer 

dreams. 

Which are Eternal Love and Service 

free.”* 

“Each soul,” he commented again,* “is 
potentially divine. The goal is to manifest 
this Divine within, by controlling nature ex- 
ternal and internal. Do this, either by work, 
or worship, or psychic control, or philosophy,* 
— ^by one or more or all of these — and be free. 
This is the whole of religion. Doctrines or 
dogmas, or rituals or books, or temples or 
forms are but secondary details.” 

And the great artist, that he was at 


^ The precedi^ belongs to the seventh lecture on JnAna 
Toga: ‘'God tn Everything/* (London, October 27, 1896). 

* This undated poem of Vivekananda embraces within these 
five lines all the principal forms of Yoga : the abstract Advaita, 
and in the last two verses the Yoga of Bhakti and of Karma. 

' Rdja Yoga, (Complete Works, Vol. 1). 

* Hence by one of the lour Yogas, — ^Kanna, Bhakti, Efii** 
Jn&na, or by all four. 
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bottom,* compared the universe to a picture, 
only to be e^oyed by the man who had 
devoured it with his eyes without any inter- 
ested intention of buying or selling it : 

“I never read of any more beautiful con- 
ception of God than the following : ‘He is the 
Great Poet, the Ancient Poet : the whole 
Universe is His poem, coming in verses and, 
rhythms, written in infinite bliss.”” 


But it is to be feared that such a concep- 
tion will seem too aesthetic and inaccessible 
except for those artistic spirits who are pro- 
duced with less parsimony by the torrents of 
Shiva watering the races of Bengal than by 
our pale smoke-begrimed sun. And there is 
another danger — ^its direct opposite — ^that races 
accessible to this ideal of ecstatic enjoyment 
will remain inactive spectators of it, enervated 
and enslaved by the Summus Artifex* in the 
same way that the Roman Emperor enervated 

’ “Do yoQ not see/’ he said to Mist MacLeod, “that I am 
nrst and foremost a poet? “--a word that may be misunderstood 
by Europeans; for they have lost the meaning of true poetry— 
the fliifht of faith— without which a bird becomes a mere 
mechamcal toy. 

In London in 1886, he said: “The artist is a witness of the 
beautiful. Art is the least selfish form of pleasure in the World.“ 

And again: “If you cannot appreciate harmony in Nature, 
how can you appreciate God, who is the sum of all harmony?” 

And nnally : “01 a truth, Art is Bralunan.” 

I God in Everythina, 

It will be remembered that Nero so styled himself; “The 
bupreme Artist”— and that the people of Rome suVnitted to all 
his tyrannies provided he gave them “panem et eircenaet*' (Imead 
«nd circuses). 
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and enslaved his subjects by the games. . . . 
“Circenses” . 

Those who have followed me up to this 
point, know enough of Vivekananda’s nature, 
with its tragic compassion binding him to all 
the sufferings of the universe, and the fury of 
action, wherewith he flung himself to the 
rescue, to be certain that he would never per- 
mit nor tolerate in others any assumption of 
the right to lose themselves in an ecstasy of 
art or contemplation. 

And because he knpw in his own case and 
in that of his companions the dangerous attrac- 
tion of this sovereign Game,‘ he constantly 


’ Lil& — the Game of God. 

“You know,*’ he said to Sister Nivedita, “we have a theory 
that the universe is God’s manifestation of Himself just for fun, 
that the Incarnations cAme and lived here *just for fun’! Play — 
it was all play. Why was Christ crucified? It was mere play . 
Just play with the Lord. Say : it (life) is all play, it is all play. 

And this profound and^ terrible doctrine is at the bottom of 
the thought of all great Hindus — as of many mystics of all ages 
and all climes. Is not the same idea to be found in Plotinus, 
who visualised this life as a theatre, where “the actor continually 
changes his costume,” where the crumbling of empires and 
civilisations “are changes of scene or personages, the cries and 
tears of the actors . « .”? 

But in what concerns Vivekananda and his thought, the time 
and place of his teaching must never be forgotten. Often 
wished to create a reaction against a tendency that he considered 
diseased in his auditors, and he used excess against excess, al- 
though for him harmony was the final truth. 

On tills occasion he was rather embarrassed by the emotional- 
ism of the excellent Nivedita, who was saying goodbye to h^ 
in too sentimental a way. He said to her; “Why not part with 
a smile? You worship sorrow . . And in order to rebuke his 
English friend who took everything too seriously, he showed her 
the dcmtrine of the Game. 

His antipathy to morose devotion, to the spirit of self-cruci- 
fsnng grief, was explained in the curious apologue of N&rada : 

Hiere are great Yogis among the gods. ,Narada was one. 
One day he was passing through a forest and saw a man who had 
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forbade it to those who were dependent upon 
his fjuidance, and he sought by preaching to 
turn their dreaming eyes to what he called 
a “practical Vedanta.’” 

With him it was true that “the knowledge 
of Brahman is the ultimate purpose, the 
highest destiny of man. But man cannot 
remain absorbed in Brahman.”® Such absorp- 
tion is only for exceptional moments. “When 
he emerges from that Ocean of rest and with- 
out a name,” he must go back to his buoy. 
And it is less the egoism of “carpe diem /” than 
that of "‘Memento quia pulvis es”'* and con- 
siderations of safety that keep him afloat in 
the water. 

“If a man plunges headlong into foolish 
luxuries of the world without knowing the 
truth, he has missed his footing. . . . And if 
a man curses the world, goes out into a forest, 


been meditating until the white ants had built a _ large mound 
round him. Further on he saw another man jumping about for 
joy under a tree. They asked Narada, who had gone to heaveni 
"hen they would be judged worthy to attmn freedom. To the 
man surrounded by the ant-heap Narada said: “After four more 
births,’^ and the man wept. To the dancer* he said : After as 
many births as there are leaves on that trefe/^ And knowing that 
deliverance was coming so soon, the dancer went 'on jumping for 
^y. . . . Immediately he was free. (Cf. the conclusion of Rdja 

^ The title given to four lectures in Jndna Yoga (London, 
November, 1896). Cf. also his lectures in the same ejection: 
The Real and the Apparent Man, Realisation, God in EvJiything, 
sod the Conversations and Dialogues (with Sarat Chandra Chakra- 
varty, iggg, Belur), Vol. VII of the Complete Works, p. 105 
rt sea. 

^Interviews on the way of Mukti, Vol. VH of the Complete 
Works, p. 198 et seq. , . „ . > 

Tlie meaning these two phrases is well kskom 
the day,” is the E|iicurean ; the second, “ReaemberVott are but 
dust,” is the Christian. 
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mortifies his fiesh, and kills himself little by 
little by starvation, makes his heart a barren 
waste, kills out feeling, and becomes harsh, 
stern and dried up, that man also has missed 
the way.”* 

The great motto we must take back into 
the world from illuminations, that have 
revealed to us for an instant the Ocean of 
Being in the full and Biblical sense — ^the word 
that sooner or later will allow us to attain our 
End — is also the motto of the highest code of 

“Not me, but thou!” 

This “Me” is the product of the hidden 
Infinite in its process of exterior manifesta- 
tion. We have to remake the path the 
inverse way towards our original state of 
infinitude. And each time that we say ; “Not 
me, my brother, but thou!” we take one step 
forward.* 

‘ God in Everything, 

* ^'Religious realisation does all the food to the world. 
People are afraid that when the^ attain to it. when they realue . 
that there is but One, the fountains of love will be dried up* that 
everything in life will go away, and that all they love will vanish 
for them. . . . People never stop to^hink that those who 
bestowed the least thought on their own individualities have been 
the greatest workers in the world. Th^ alone a man loves when 
he finds that the object of his love is oot a dod of earth, but the 
veritably God Himself. The husband will love the wife . . . that 
mother will love the children more who thinks that the children 
are God Himself. . . . That man will love his greatest enemy. 
Such a man becomes a world-mover for whom his little sdf u 
dead and God stands in his place. ... If one-millionth '»part of 
the men and women who live in this world simply si# down and 
for a lew minutes uny, *You are all God, O ye men and O ya 
animals, andliving beings, you are all manifestations of the one 
living Deitj^ the whole world will be changed in hmlf m hour* 
(The Beal and the Apparent Man), 
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“But,” says the selfish disciple to whose 
objections Vivekananda on that day replied 
with the patience of an angel — (a thing con- 
trary to his habit) — “but if I must always 
think of others, when shall I contemplate the 
Atman? If I am always occupied with some- 
thing particular and relative, how can I 
realise the Absolute?” 

“My son,” replied the Swami sweetly, “I 
have told you that by thinking intensely of the 
good of others, by devoting yourself to their 
service, you will purify your heart by that 
work and through it you will arrive at the 
vision of Self which penetrates all living beings. 
Then what more will you have to attain to? 
Would you rather that Realisation of Self 
consisted in existing in an inert way like a wall 
or a piece of wood?”* 

“But,” insisted the disciple, “all the same, 
that which the Scriptures describe as the Self 
withdraw in g into its real nature, consists^ in 
the stopping of all the functions of the mind 
and all work.” 

“Oh!” said Vivekananda, “that is a very 
rare condition and difficult to attain and does 
not last long, fiow then will you 'spend the 
rest of the time ?^ That is why, having realised 
this state, the saint sees the Self in all beings, 
and possessed of this knowledge he devotes 
himself to their service, so that thus he uses 
up all the Karma (work) that remains to be 
expended by the body. That is the condition 


^ I kave condensed the conversation. 
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that the Shastras describe as Jivan-Mukti 
(Freedom in Life).’” 

An old Persian tale describes in an ex- 
quisite form this state of bliss wherein a man, 
already free through knowledge, gives himself 
to others so naturally that he forgets every- 
thing else in them. A lover came to knock 
at the door of his well-beloved. She asked : 
“Who is there?” He replied: “It is I.” 
The door did not open. He came a second 
time, and called: “It is I, I am here!” The 
door remained closed. The third time the 
voice asked from within: “Who is there?” 
He replied: “Well-beloved, I am thou!” 
And the door opened.* 

But this lovely parable, whose charm 
Vivekananda could appreciate more highly 
than most, represented too passive an ideal of 
, love to contain the virile energy of a leader of 
the people. We have seen how constantly he 
flagellated and abused the greedy bliss of the 
Bhaktas. To love with him meant to love 
actively, to serve, to help. And the loved one 
was not to be chosen, but was to be the 
nearest, whoever he happened to be, even the 
enemy in process of beating you, or the wicked 
or unfortunate — ^particularly such ; for their 
need was the greatest.* 


‘ Vol. VII of Complete Worke, p. 105 et seq, 

* Quoted by Vivekananda, second lecture on the* Practical 
VeddnU, 

* **Do you not remember wbat the Bible says : *11 you can- 

not love yout brother whom you have seen, how can you love 
God whom you have not seen?’ ... I shall csil you religious from 
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“My child, if you will only believe me,” he 
said to a young man of middle class, who 
vainly sought peace of mind by shutting him- 
self up in his house, “first of all you must be^n 
by opening the door of your room, and looking 
about you. . . . There are some miserable 
])eople in the neighbourhood of your house. 
You will serve them with your best. One is 
ill : you will nurse him. Another is starving : 
you will feed him. A third is ignorant: you 
will teach him. If you wish peace of mind 
serve others ! That is what I have to say 
We have insisted enough upon this aspect 
of his teaching and need not dwell upon it 
further. 

But there is another aspect that must 
never be forgotten. Usually in European 
thought “to serve” implies a feeling of 
voluntary debasement, of humility. It is the 
“Dienen, dienen” of Kundry in Parsifal. This 
sentiment is completely absent from the 
Vedantism of Vivekananda. To serve, to love, 

the day you biffin to 8CC God in men and ^ women, and then 
you will understand what is meant by turning the left cheek 
to^the man who strikes you on the right.” {Practital Veddnla, 

^is was the thought constantly expressed during his last 
years in Tolstoy’s Journal, 

On his return from the West in 1897 . , , , 

“The watchword of all well-being . . . is not I, but thou. 
Who cares whether there is a heaven or a hell, who cares if 
there is a soul or not, who cares if there is an unchangeable God 
(>r not? Here is the world and it is full of mis^. Go out into 
^ as Buddha did, and struggle to lessen it or die in the attenmt. 
Forget yourselves, this is the first lesson to be .learnt, whether 
you are a theist or an atheist, whether you are an agmtic or a 
^dentist, a Christian or a Mohammedan.” (Practicm Veddnia, 
P. fi50). 
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is to be the equal of the one served or loved. 
Far from abasement, Vivekananda always 
regarded it as the fullness of life. The words 
“Not me, but thou!” do not spell suicide, but 
the conquest of a vast empire. And, if we see 
God in our neighbour, it is because we know 
that God is in us. Such is the first teaching 
of the Ved&nta. It does not say to us : 
“Prostrate yourselves ! ” It tells us : “Lift up 
your head ! For each one of you carries Goa 
within him. Be worthy of Him! Be proud 
of it!” The Vedfi,nta is the bread of the 
strong. And it says to the weak : “There are 
no weak. You are weak because you wish to 
be.”* First have faith in yourselves. You 
yourselves are the proof of God!* “Thou art 
That!” Each of the pulsations of your blood 
sings it. “And the universe with its myriads 
of suns with one voice repeats the word: 
“Thou art that ! ’ ” 

Vivekananda proudly proclaims: 

“He who does not believe in himself is an 
atheist.”* 

' soon as you say, am a little mortal being** , you 
are saving something which is not true, you are giving the lie to 
yourselves, you are hypnotising yrourselves into something vile 
and weak and wretchim.’* (Practical Veddnta, I). 

Cf» the last Interviews with Saratchandra : 

**Say to yourself: *1 am full of power, I am the happy 
Brahman.’ . . . Brahman never awakes in those who have 
no self-esteem.” 

* “How do you know that a book teaches truth? Because 
you are truth and feel it. . . . Your godhead is the proof ox 
God Himself.” (Practical Veddnta, 1). 

* Boshi Sen quoted to me the brave words that go far to 
explain Vivekananda’s religion-ottered in contradieting the 
Christian hy^thesis that we should bear a human hell here to 
gain a Paradise hereafter: 
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But he goes on to add : 

“But it is not a selfish faith. ... It means 
faith in all, because you are all. Love for 
yourselves means love for all, for you are all 
one.”* 

And this thought is the foundation of all 
ethics : 

“Unity is the test of truth. Everything 
that makes for Oneness is truth. Love is 
truth, and hatred is false, because hatred 
makes for multiplicity. It is a disintegrating 
power.” 

Love then goes in front.^ But love, here, 
is the heart-beat, the circulation of blood with- 
out which the members of the body would be 
paralysed. Love still implies the Force. 

At the basis of everything then is Force, 
Divine Force. It is in all things and in all 
men. It is at the centre of the Sphere and at 
all the points of the circumference. And 
between the two each radius diffuses it. He 
who enters and plunges into the vestibule is 
thrown out in flames, but he who reaches the 

‘'I do not believe in a God who will give me eternal bliss in 
heaven^ and who cannot give me bread here.” 

This fearlessness in great Indian belief with regard to God 
must never be forgotten. The West, which likes to represent 
ue East as passive, is infinitely more so in its dealinm with the 
Divinity. If, as an Indian Ved&ntist believes, God is m me. why 
should I accept the indignities of the world? Rather it is my 
business to abolish them. 

* Practical Veddnta, I. 

* Intellect here is relegated to the second place. ''The 
intellect is necessary, but ... is o^y the street-deaner, the 
policeman and the road will remain empty if the torrent of 
^ove does not pour down it. And then the Yed&ntist went on to 
quote Shankara and The Imitation of Chriet, 
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centre returns with hundredfold increased 
energy, and he who realises it in contempla- 
tion, will then realise it in action.* The gods 
are part of it. For God is all in all. He who 
has seen God will live for all.* 


* Here again Christian mysticism arrives at the same results. 
Having achieved the fact of union with God, the soul has never 
been freer to direct its other activities of life without violating 
any single one of them. One of the most perfect examples of 
this mastery is a Tourangelle of the seventeenth century, our 
St. Theresa of France, Madame Martin — Marie of the Incarna- 
tion^-to whom the Abbe Bremond has devoted some of the most 
beautiful pages (half a volume) of his monumental Hisioire 
littiraire au aentiment religietix en France, Vol. IV, particularly 
Chapter 5 : “La vie intense dea mystiquea.** This great soul, who 
in a strictly Christian setting went through all the stages of 
mystic union like Ramakrishna: sensibility, love, intelligence 
(up to the highest intellectual intuition), came down from them 
to practical action without for a single instant losing contact 
with the God she had realised. She said of herself : 

“A divine intercourse was established between God and the 
soul by the most intimate union that can be imagined. . . • H 
the person has important occupations she will strive ceaselessly to 
cultivate what God was doing in her. That itself comforted her. 
because when tiie senses were occupied and diverted, the soul 
was free of them. . . . The third state of passive prayer is the 
most sublime. . . . The senses are then so free that the soul 
who has reached it, can work without distraction in any employ- 
ment required by its condition. . . . God shines at the depth 
of the soul. . . 

And her son, who was also a saint, Don Claude, wrote: 

“As exterior occupations did not in the least interrupt 
interior union in her case, so inner union did not prevent her 
exterior functions. Martha and Mary were never in better 
accord in what thev did, and the contemplation of the one did 
not put any hindrance in the way of the action of the 
other » 

1 cannot too strongly urge my Indian friends — (and those of 
my European friends who are usually ignorant of these riches>— 
to make a careful study of these admirable texts. I do not 
believe that so perfect a genius of psychological analysis^ has 
been allied in any mysticism to the vigour of profound intuition 
as in the life of this bourgeoise from the valley of the Loire m 
the time of Louis XHI. 

* So said the present great Abbot of the Math of Belur, 
Shivananda, in his presidential address to the first Convention 
of the Hamakrishna Math and Mission (April 1, 19S6): 
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Hence by a perpetual coming and going 
between the infinite Self of perfect knowledge 
and the Ego implied in the Game of 
wc maintain the union of all the forces of life. 
In the bosom of contemplation we receive the 
necessary energy for love and work, for faith 
and joy in action, for the framework of our 
days. But each deed is transposed into the 
key of Eternity. At the heart of intense action 
reigns eternal calm,* and the Spirit at the same 
time partakes of the struggles of life, and yet 
floats above the strife. Sovereign et^juilibrium 
has been realised, the ideal of the Gitd and of 
Heraclitus ! 

'Ea twv Sia^epovTo>v AttWiaTiyv apfioviav.**^ 


‘*lf the highest illumination aims at nothing short of effacing 
all the distinctions between the individual soul and the umversal 
soul, and if its ideal be to establish a total identity of one's 
own self with Brahman existing everywhere, then it naturally 
follows that the highest spiritual experience of the aspirant 
eannot but lead him to a state of exalted self-dedication to ^e 
welfare of alL He makes the last divine sacrifice by embracing 
the universe after transcending its i limitations, which are the 


outcome of 


come ot Ignorance. ... . , « i 

C/. the Gitd, which here is the inspiration of the PracUcal 
Vedanta, I. 

That is to say, **from discords (weave) the most beautiful 
harmony." 



IV 


CIVITAS DEI 
THE CITY OF MANKIND 

In the two words equilibrium and synthesis 
Vivekananda’s constructive genius may be 
summed up. He embraced all the paths of 
the spirit: the four Yogas in their entirety, 
renunciation and service, art and science, reli- 
gion and action from the most spiritual to the 
most practical. Each of the ways that he 
taught had its own limits, but he himself had 
been through them all, and embraced them all. 
As in a quadriga, he held the reins of all four 
ways of truth, and he travelled towards 
Unity* along them all simultaneously. He 
was the personification of the harmony of all 
human Energy. 

But the formula could not have been dis- 
covered by the brilliant intellect of the “Dis- 
criminator”, if his own eyes had not seen its 
realisation ^in the harmonious personality of 
Ramakrishha. The angelic Master had instinc- 
tively resolved all the dissonances of life into a 
Mozartian harmony, as rich and sweet as the 


' It was precisely this faculty in him that struck Eflina' 
krishna, and later Girish Ghose who said of him to the 
disciples : **Your Swami is as much Jn&nin and pandit as the 
lover of God and humanity.” He realised the four forms cu 
Yofa, I#ove, Action, Knowledge and Energy, and maintaineo 
the balance among them. 
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Music of the Spheres. And hence the work and 
the thought of the great disciple was all carried 
out under the Sign of Ramakrishna. 

“The time was ripe for one to be born, who 
in one body would have the brilliant intellect 
of Shankara and the wonderfully expansive in- 
finite heart of Chaitanya ; one who would see 
in every sect the same spirit working, the same 
Cod ; one who would see God in every being, 
one whose heart would weep for the poor, for 
the weak, for the downtrodden, for every one 
m this world, inside India or outside India ; 
and at the same time whose grand brilliant 
intellect would conceive of such noble thoughts 
as would harmonise all conflicting sects, not 
only in India but outside of India, and bring 
a marvellous harmony. . . . The time was 
ripe, it was necessary that such a man should 
be born . . . and I had the good fortune to sit 

at his feet He came, the living spirit of 

the Vpanishads, the accomplishment of Indian 
sages, the sage for the present day . . . the 
harmony. . . 

Vivekananda wished this harmony, that 
had come to fruition in one privileged being 
and had been enjoyed by a few select souls, to 
be extended to the whole of India and the 
world. Therein lies his courage and ori^al- 
ity. He may not have produced one single , 


Lecture on the Sages of India, Cf, the lectures on the 
^ed&nta tn iU Application to Indian Life (on his return from 
^erica) and on the Ved&nta in all its Phases (Calcutta), from 
which I have taken some phrases and inserted them in the main 
text. 
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fresh idea : he was essentially the offspring of 
the womb of India, one of the many eggs laid 
by that indefatigable queen ant throughout 
the course of ages. . . . But all her different 
ants never combined into an ant-hill. Their 
separate thoughts seemed to be incompatible, 
until they appeared in Ramakrishna as a 
symphony. The secret of their divine order 
was thus revealed to Vivekananda,* and he set 
out to build the City — Civitas Dei — the City 
of Mankind on the foundation of this golden 
concrete. 

But he had not only to build the city, but 
the souls of its inhabitants as well. 

The Indian representatives, who are the 
authorities for his thought, have acknowledged 
that he was inspired in its construction by the 
modern discipline and organised effort of the 
West* as well as by the Buddhist organisation 
of ancient India.* 

He conceived the plan of an Order whose 


' **It was ffivan to me to live with a man who was as ardent 
a Bualist, as ardent an Advaitist, as ardent a Bhakta m a 
Jnani. And living with this man first put it into my head to 
understand the Vyanishads and the texts of the Scriptures from 
an independent' and better basis than bv blindlv following the 
commentators. ... 1 came to the conclusion tnat these texts 
are not all contradictory * *. ■ . ^ found is,^ that 

. . . they begin with Uualistic ideas . . . and end with^ a 
grand flourish of Advaitic ideas. 1 have seen the harmony which 
IS at the back of all the faiths of India^ and the necessity of the 
two interpretations — ^as the geocentric and the heliocentric 
theories of astronomy. ...” (rhe Veddnta in its Application to 
Indian Life, Ct The Veddnta in all its Phases,) 

* As regards the form only and that also to a certain extent. 
— Puhlieher, 

* It was also the ideal of the Vedas : 'Truth is onCf but it 
is called by different names.” 
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central Math, the mother house, was to 
“rc[)resent” for centuries to come “the physical 
body of Ramakrishna.”' 

This Math was to serve the double purpose 
of providing men with the means “to attain 
their own liberation, so that they might prepare 
themselves for the progress of the world and 
the betterment of its conditions.” A second 
Math was to realise the same object for women. 
These two were to be disseminated throughout 
the world ; for the Swami’s journeys and his 
cosmopolitan education had convinced him 
that the aspirations and needs of humanity at 
the present time are universally one. The day 
seemed to have dawned for the “great India” 
of old to resume its ancient mission: that of 
evangelising the earth. But unlike “God’s 
chosen peoples” in the past, who have inter- 
preted their duty in the narrow sense of 
spiritual imperialism, implying the right to 
inflict their own uniform and tight-fitting 
casque, the Vedantist missionary according to 
his own law respects the natural faith p£ each 
individual. He desires only to reawafcep. the 
Spirit in man, “to guide individuals and nations 
to the conquest of their inner kingdom, by their 
own ways which are best suited to them, by the 
means corresponding best to the needs from 
which they suffer most.” There is nothing in 
this to which the proudest nationalism can take 


'.Aoeording to Swami Shivanuida. They are the ee^ ex- 
presuoDB reproduced by the present Abbot of the Math* Shmr 
nanda, and their nearness to the conception of the Church of 
Christ is obvious. 
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exception. No nation is asked to forsake its 
own ways.' It is asked rather to develop the 
God that is in them, to the fullest, highest 
degree. 

But, like Tolstoy, whose thought, the off- 
spring of his good sense and kind heart, was 
unknown to him, Vivekananda saw that his first 
duty was towards his nearest neighbour, his 
own people. Throughout the pages of this 
book the trembling of India incarnate in him 
has appeared again and again. His imiversal 
soul was rooted in its human soil ; and the 
smallest pang suffered by its inarticulate flesh 
sent a repercussion through the whole tree. 

He himself was the embodied unity of a 
nation containing a hundred different nations, 
wherein each nation, divided and subdivided 
into castes and sub-castes, seems like one of 
those diseased persons whose blood is too liquid 
to congeal, — and his ideal was unity, both of 
thought and of action. His claim to greatness 
lies in the fact that he not only proved its unity 
by reason, but stamped it upon the heart of 
India in flashes of illumination. He had a 
genius for arresting words and burning phrases 
hammered out white-hot in the forge of nis soul 
so that they transpierced thousands. The one 
that made the aeepest impression was the 
famous phrase : “Daridra-Nfirfiyana” (the 
beggar God). . . . “The only God that exists, 
the only God in whom I believe . . . my God 

* **We ought never to think of taking away the charactcrif- 

tics of a nation, even if it can be proved that its character » 
composed of faults.*’ (Vivekananda, 1899>1900). 
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the miserable, my God the poor of i41 races.” 
It may justly be said that India’s destiny was 
(hanged by him, and that his teaching re- 
echoed throughout Humanity. 

Its mark is to be foun(i, a burning scar- 
like the spear-thrust that pierced the heart of 
the Son of Man on the Cross — in the most signi- 
ficant happenings in India during the last 
twenty years. When the Swarajist party <)f the 
Indian National Congress (a purely political 
body) triumphed in the Calcutta Municipal 
Council, they drew up a programme of com- 
munal work called the ‘‘Daridra-Narayana” 
Programme. And the striking words have 
been taken up again by Gandhi and are 
constantly used by him. At one and the same 
time the knot was tied between religious con- 
templation and service of the lower orders. 
^‘He surrounded service with a divine aureole 
and raised it to the dignity of a religion.” The 
idea seized upon the imagination of India ; and 
relief works toT famine, flood, fire and epidemic, 
such as were practically unknown thirty years 
before, Sev&shramas and SeV6-samitis (retr^ts 
and societies for social service) have* multiplied 
throughout the coimtry. A rude blow had 
been struck at the selfishness of a purely 
templative faith. The rough word^ which I 
have already quoted, uttered by the kindly 
Ramakrishna: — ^*‘Religion is not for empty 
bellies • . . embody the teaching that the 
desire to awaken spirituality in the heart of the 
people must be deferred until they have first 
been fed. Moreover, to bring them food is not 
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enough ; they must be taught how to procure 
it and work for it themselves. It is necessary 
to provide the wherewithal and the education. 
Thus it embraced a complete programme of 
social reform, although it held strictly aloof, in 
accordance with the wishes of Vivekananda, 
from all political parties. On the other h^ind 
it was the solution of the age-long conflict in 
India between spiritual life and active life. 
The service of the poor did not only help the 
poor, but it helped their helpers even more 
effectively. According to the old saying, 
“He who gives, receives.” If Service is done 
in the true spirit of worship, it is the most 
efficacious means to spiritual progress. For, 
“without doubt man is the highest symbol of 
God and his worship is the highest form of 
worship on earth.’” 

“Begin by giving your life to save the life 
of the dying, that is the essence of religion.’” 

So India was hauled out of the shifting 
sands of barren speculation wherein she had 
been engulfed for centuries, by the hand of one 
of her own Sannyasins ; and the result was that 
the whole reservoir of mysticism, sleeping 
beneath, broke its boimds, and spread hy a 
series of great ripples into action. The West 

* Hecalled by Shivananda, the Abbot of the Math, in bis 
Presidential Address of 1926. 

* IVords spoken by Vivekananda during the epidemic of 
1699 to a pandit, who complained of not being able to talk to 
him of religion when he came to see him. He replied: 

**So long as even a single dog in my country is without food, 
my whole religion will be to feea it,* ** 
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ought to be aware of the tremendous energies 
liberated by these means. 

The world finds itself face to face with an 
awakening India. Its huge prostrate body, 
lying along the whole len^h of the immense 
peninsula, is stretching its limbs and collecting 
Its scattered forces. Whatever the part played 
in this reawakening by the three generations of 
trumpeters during the previous century — (the 
greatest of whom we salute, the genial Pre- 
cursor : Ram Mohim Roy), the decisive call was 
the trumpet blast of the lectures delivered at 
Colombo and Madras. 

And the magic watchword was Unity. 
Unity of every Indian man and woman (and 
world-unity as well) ; of all the powers of the 
!>pirit: dream and action, reason, love and 
work. Unity of the hundred races of (pdia 
with their hundred different tongues and 
hundred thousand gods springing from the 
same religious centre, the core of present and 
future reconstruction.* Unity of the thousand 
sects of Hinduism.* Unity within the vast 
Ocean of all religious thought and all rivers 
past and present. Western and Eastern. For 
— and herein lies the difference between the 
awakening of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 

' In his lagt hour he repeated : ''India ia immortal il ahe 
persists in her search for 6^. If she gives it up for politics^ 
will die.’^ H^e first Indian national movement, the Swadeshi 
Movement, desired to found its work on this spiritual basis, aud 
of its leaders, Aurobindo Ghose, vindicated Vivekananda’s 
•(leas. 

’ The discovery and declaration of the uni^ of Hinduism 
one of the ehidf and most original features of Vivekananda's 
Work. 
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and that of Ram Mohun Roy and the Brihmo 
Sam&j — ^in these days India refuses allegiance 
to the imperious civilisation of the West, she 
defends her own ideas, she has stepped into her 
age-long heritage with the firm intention not to 
sacrifice any part of it, but to allow the rest of 
the world to profit by it, and to receive in return 
the intellectual conquests of the West. The 
time is past for the pre-eminence of one incom- 
plete and partial civilisation. Asia and Europe, 
the two giants, are standing face to face as 
equals for the first time. If they are wise they 
will work together, and the fruit of their labours 
will be for all. 

This “greater India,” this new India— 
whose growth politicians and learned men have, 
ostrich fashion, hidden from us and whose 
striking effects are now apparent — ^is impreg- 
nated with the soul of Ramakrishna. The twin 
star of the Paramahamsa and the hero who 
translated his thought into action, dominates 
and guides her present destinies. Its warm 
radiance is the leaven working within the soil 
of India and fertilising it. The present leaders 
of India : the king of thinkers, the king of poets 
and the Mahitmi — ^Aurobindo Ghose, Tagore 
and Gandhi — ^have grown, flowered and borne 
fruit under the double constellation of the 
Swan and the Eagle — a fact publicly acknowl- 
edged by Aurobindo and Gandhi.^ 

‘ Gandhi affirmed in pnbiic that the study o( the Swami’i 
books had been a great hup to him, and that ^ey had increaBed 
hit love and underatanding ol India. He wrote an Introdncj 
tion to the English edition of the Lt/e 0/ Sri Ramakrishna, and 
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The time seems to me to have come for the 
rest of the world, ignorant as yet, except for 
isolated groups of Anglo-Saxons, of this mar- 
vellous movement, to profit by it. Those who 
have followed me in this work must certainly 
have noticed how closely the views of the 
Indian Swami and his Master are in accord 
with many of our secret thoughts. I can bear 
witness to it, not only on my own account, but 
as a result of the intellectual avowal that has 
been made to me for the last twenty years 
by the hundreds of souls of Europe and 
America, who have made me their confidant 
and confessor. It is not because they and I 
have unwittingly been subject to infiltrations 
of the Indian spirit which predisposed us to the 
contagion — as certain representatives of the 
Ramakrishna Mission appear to believe. On 
this subject I have had courteous discussion 
with Swami Ashokananda, who starting from 


haa attended some anniversary festivals of Ram^rishna and 
Vivekananda celebrated by the Ramakrishna Mission. 

“The spiritual and intellectual life of Aurobindo Ghose/ 
Swami Ashokananda wrote to me, “has been strongly mfluenced 
by the life and teaching of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 

18 never tired of showing the importance or Vivekananda s 
ideas.” . , , , 

As for Tagore, whose Goethe-like genius stands at the junc- 
tion of all the rivers of India, it is permissible to presume tMt 
in him are united and harmonised the two cumnte of toe 
Brahmo Samaj (transmitted to him by ^s father, the Itohartoi) 
and of the new Vedintism of Ramakrishna and Vivekan^d^ 
Rich in both, free in both, he has serenely wedded the West 
and the East in his own spirit. From the somal and national 
point of view his only public announcement of ideas wm, 
I Ml not mistaken, about 1906 at ^ teguiiun|t o« ^ 
Swadeshi morement, four years after Vivekananda’s deatlL 
There is no doubt that the breath rf such a Forerunner must 
have played part in his evolution. 
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the assuH^tion of the fact that Ved&ntic idtas 
are disseminated throughout the world, con- 
cluded that this was, partly at least, the work 
of Vivekananda and his Mission. 1 am quite 
convinced of the contrary. The work, thought 
and even the name of Vivekananda* are practi- 
cally unknown to the world in general (a fault 
that I am trying to rectify), and if, among the 
deluge of ideas that come to water with their 
substance the burning soil of Europe and 
America in these days, one of the most life- 
giving and fertilising streams may be called 
“Vedantic”, that is so in the same way that the 
natural speech of Monsieur Jouraain^ was 
“prose” without his knowin|^ it, because it is a 
natural medium of thought for mankind.^ 
What are the so-called essentially Vedantic 
ideas? According to the definition of one of 
the most authoritative spokesmen of modern 
Ramakrishnite Vedfintism, they can be re- 
duced to two principles : 

I. The Divinity of man. 

II. The essential spirituality of Life. 
And the immediate consequences deduced 
from them are : 

* One of the most significant facts has been his complete 
oblivion in the ^ilosophic and learned circles that knew him as 
he travelled in Europe: thus in the circle of the Schopenhau^ 
GeBtllBchaft 1 have had to re-teach, so to speak, Vivekai^da s 
name to the disciples and successors of Paul Deussen, his host 
and friend. 

* A popular character in France from Molifere’s comedy* 
Ee Bourgeois GentUhomme, 

*On this and the subsequent observations of M. Kolland, 
see the book : The Infiuenee of indian Tkouaht on w 
Thought of the Weet, by Swami Artiokananda, Advaita 
Ashramai Mayavati, Almora, 0.P.--PttbIisher. 
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1 1. That every society, every state, every 
religion ou^t to be based on the recognition 
of this All-Powerful presence latent in man. 

2. That, in order to be fruitful, all human 
interllts ought to be ••guided and controlled 
according to the ultimate idea of the spiritual- 
ity of life.* 

These ideas and aspirations are none of 
them alien to the West. Our Asiatic friends, 
who judge Europe by our bankrupts' — our 
politicians, our traders, our narrow-minded 
officials, our ‘^ravening wolves whose gospel is 
their maw,” the whole of our colonial personnel 
(both the men and their ideas) — have good 
reason to doubt jHir spirituality. Neverthe- 
less it is deep anoreal, and has never ceased 
to vroter the subsoil and roots of our great 
•Western nations. The oak of Europe would 
long ago have been hurled to the ground by 
the tempests that have raged round it, if it had 
not been for the mighty spiritual sap rising 
ceaselessly from its silent reservoir. They 
accord us a genius for action. But the un- 
flagging feverishness of this age-long action 
would be impossible without inner .fires — ^not 
the lamp of the Vestal Virgins, #ut a Cyclopian 
crater where the igneus substance is tirelessly 
amassed and fed. The writer of this work has 


^ I depend here on n remwkable letter from Swomi Ashohn- 
>»»ndn (Sept. 11, 1M7>, Which posMSSM ell the weight and ydne 
a manifesto on the Ramakruhna lusaioD^ It was published 
l^gether with my rej^es in the ioomals and reviews of the 
Mission. 

22 
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denounced and disavowed the “Market Place”' 
of Europe, the smoke and cinders of the 
volcano, with sufficient severity to be able to 
vindicate the burning sources of our inexhaust- 
ible spirituality. He has never ceased td recall 
their existence and the persistence of “better 
Europe,” both to outsiders, who misunderstand 
her, and to herself, as she sits wrapped in 
silence. "Silet sed loquiturr^ But her silence 
speaks more loudly than the babel of 
charlatans. Beneath the frenzy of enjoy- 
ment and power consuming themselves in 
surface eddies of a day or of an hour, there is 
a persistent and immovable treasure made up 
of abnegation, sacrifice and faith in the Spirit. 

As for the Divinity of man, such a^ con- 
ception is possibly not one of the frmts of 
Christianity or of Greco-Roman culture,’ if’ 


^ Allusion to the name of one volume of Jean Christophe 
by Romaiii Holland, which castigates the ephemeral masters of 
the West, with their new-fangled ideas. 

” **She is silent, but she speaks.” 

■ “How did the West come by these ideas?” Swami Ashoka- 
nanda wrote to me. “I do not think that Christianity and 
Greco-Roman culture were specially favourable to them. . • • 
But it is possible to answer Swami Ashokananda with the 
fact that Europe hijf not been solely made up of Christianised 
Greco-Roman culture. That is a pretension of the Mediterranean 
school, which we do not adroit. The groundwork of the auto- 
chthonous races of the West has been ignored, as well as the 
tides of the Great Invasions that covered France and Mjttel 
Europa with their fertile alluvion. The **Hochgefiihr* of Meister 
Eckhart and the great Gothics has been allowed to fall 
oblivion : 

**Gott hat alle Ding dutch ntich gemacht, ah ich stand in dem 
unergr^ndeUn Qrunde Gottes/^ (Eckhart). 

r'GcMi has created all things through me, when I stand io 
the bottomless deeps of God.^f 

And is it not a phenomenon proving the extraordinary 
immanence of these flasning intuitions dwelling deep within the 
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they are considered separately. But it is the 
fruit of the engrafted tree of Greco-Roman 
heroism superimposed upon the vine, whose 
golden juice is the blood of the Son of God.' 
And whether or no it has forgotten the 
Christian vine stalk and wine press, the heroic 
idealism of our democracies in their great 
moments and their great leaders have retained 
its taste and scent.' A religion whose God has 
been familiar for nineteen hundred years to the 
I)eoples of Europe by the name of the “Son of 
Man,” cannot wonder that man should have 
taken it at its word and claimed Divinity for 
himself. 'The new consciousness of his power 
and the intoxicatioii of his yoimg liberty,'were 
still more exalted by the fabulous conquests of 
science, which in half a century have trans- 
formed the face of the earth. Man came to 
believe himself God, without the help of India. ' 

soul of the West that th^ re-emerge at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with Fichte, who knew nothing of Hindu 
thought? {Die Anweitung zum seeligen Lehen, 1806 ). Whjrfe 
pabsages of Fichte and of Shankara can be placed side by ^de 
to show their complete identity. (C/. a study of Rudolf Otto 
on Fichte and the Advaita,) .... • • 

‘ I have already pointed out that at the beginning of ito 

5 feat religious thought — from its double wurce tA Greece* and 
tMvish-Christianity — ^the West rests on similar foundations to 
those of Ved&ntism. I propose to devote a long Note in the 
Appendices to a demonstration of this kiiuhip in “^e^ peat 
Hellenic systems and those of Alexandrine Christianity : 
Plotinus and Denis the Areojpagite. „ ^ ... 

"The mighty sayings of our great French Kvolutionanes, 
»uch as St. Just, which bear strangely enough the doable impnnt 
of the Gospel and of Plutarch, are a striking example. 

' There is ample testimony to the thrill of joy that utoahstic 
thinkers like Michelet have felt when they have reoi^sed m 
India the forgotten ancestor of the Gofftel of Mumantty, which 
they have themselves brought forth. This was true in my own 
as w^. 
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He was only too ready to bow down and wor- 
ship himself. This state of over-valuation of 
his power lasted up to the very eve of the 
catastrophe of 1914, which shattered all his 
foundations. And it is from that very moment 
that the attraction and domination of Indian 
thought over him can be traced. How is this 
to be explained.^ 

Very simply. His own paths had led the 
Westerner by his reason, his science and his 
giant will to the cross-roads where he met the 
Ved4ntic thought, that was the issue of our 
great common ancestors, the Aryan demi-gods, 
who in the flower of their heroic youth saw 
from' their high Himalayan plateaus, like 
Bonaparte when he had completed the con- 
quest of Italy, the whole world at their feet. 
But at that critical moment, when the test of 
the strong awaited them (as it appears under 
various names in the myths of all countries, 
and which our Gospel relates as the Tempta- 
tion of Jesus on the mountain), the Westerner 
made the wrong choice. He listened to the 
tempter, who offered him the empire of the 
world spread out beneath him. From the 
divinity that he attributed to himself he saw 
and sought for nothing but that material 
power represented by the wisdom of India as 
the secondary and dangerous attribute of the 
inner force that alone can lead man to the 
Gk>al.' The result is that today the European 

{The Goepel of Humanity is a book by Michelet, from which 
I have taken the foreword of my Life of Ramakriehna,) 

' These attributes, these powers, I most remind my readerst 
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“Apprentice Sorcerer”* sees himself over- 
whelmed by the elemental powers he has 
blindly unloosed. For he has nothing but the 
letter of the formula to control them. He has 
not been concerned with the Spirit. Our 
civilisation in its dire peril has vaimy invoked 
the spell of great words : Right, Liberty, Co- 
operation, the Peace of Geneva or Washington 
— ^but such words are void or filled with 
poisonous gas. Nobody believes in them. 
People mistrust explosives. Words bring evils 
in their train, and have made confusion worse 
confounded. At the present time it is only a 
profound misunderstanding of the mortal ill- 
ness from which a whole generation in the 
West has been suffering that makes it possible 
for the dregs and the scum who have known 
how to profit from the situation to murmur: 
“After us, the Deluge!” But millions of un- 
satisfied beings find themselves fatally driven 
to the cross-roads where they must choose 
between the abdication of what remains of 
their freedom, — ^implied by the return of the 
discouraged soul to the park of the dead order 

were not denied br Vivekananda. He did not underestimate 
them, as a Christian ascetic might do ; they constitute a 
superior stage than that of ignoble quietude, of tiie weakness 
of body and soul which he was never tired of denouncing ; but 
they constitute a lower stage than the terrace wlw^ there is 
a commanding view of the whole house and the wide drcle of 
the horizon. It must be attained by climbing without stopmnf. 

I refer to what I have said in the preceding pages about Bdja 
Yoga. 

' The title of a famous and often quoted poem at Goethe, 
“The Apprentice Sorcerer,” who in the absence of his niMter 
managea to unlooso the nuigic powers, but wu l oc apeble of 
putting them again under the yoke, and so became their prey. 
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of things wherein, though imprisoned, it is 
warmed and protected by the grease of the 
flock — ^and the great void in the night leading 
to the heart of the stronghold of the besieged 
Soul, where it may rejoin its still intact 
reserves and establisn itself firmly in the Feste 
Burg' of the Spirit. 

And that is where we find the hand of our 
allies, the thinkers of India, stretched out to 
meet us ; for they have known for centuries 
past how to entrench themselves in this Feste 
Burg and how to defend it, while we, their 
brethren of the Great Invasions, have spent our 
strength in conquering the rest of the world. 
Let us stop and recover our breath ! Let us lick 
our wounas ! Let us return to our eagle’s nest 
in the Himalayas. It is waiting for us, for it 
is ours. Eaglets of Europe, we need not 
renounce any part of our real nature. Our real 
nature is in the nest, whence we formerly took 
our flight ; it dwells within those who have 
known how to keep the keys of our keep— ;-the 
Sovereign Self. We have only to rest our tired 
limbs in the great inner lake. Afterwards, my 
companions, Ivith fever abated and new power 
flowing through your muscles, you will again 
resume your Invasions, if you wish to do so. 
Let a new cycle begin, if it is the Law. But 
this is the moment to touch Earth again, 
like Anteus, before beginning a new flight! 
Embrace it! Let your thoughts return to 


'*A stronghold sure/' (The words of Luther’s Chorale-) 
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the Mother! Drink her milk! Her breasts 
can still nourish all the races of the world. 

Among the spiritual ruins strewn all over 
Europe, our “Mother India” will teach you to 
excavate the unshakable foundations of your 
Capitole. She possesses the calculations and 
the plans of the “Master Craftsman.”* Let us 
rebuild our house with our own materials. 

‘ The term “Master Craftsman'* was used for the architect 
of our Gothic cathedrals. 
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CAVE CANEM! 

I have no intention of concealing it : the great 
lesson taught by India is not without its own 
dangers, a fact that must be recognised. The 
idea of the Atman (the Sovereign Soul) is such 
strong wine that weak brains run the risk of 
being turned by it. And I am not sure that 
Vivekananda himself in his more juvenile 
moments was not intoxicated by its fumes, 
for example in the rodomontades of his 
adolescence, which Durgacharan has recorded, 
and to which Ramakrishna, the indulgent, 
listened, an ironic smile on his lips. Nag the 
pious, adopting the meek attitude Christianity 
has taught us, said on one occasion : “Every- 
thing hajmens according to the will of the 
Mother. She is the Universal Will. She 
Shoves, but men imagine that it is they 
who move.” 

But the impetuous Naren replied : 

“I do not agree with you, with your He or 
She. I am the Soul. In me is the universe. 
In me it is bom, it floats and disappears.” 

Nag : “You have not power enough to 
change one single black hair into a white 
one, and yet you speak of the Universe! 
Without God’s will not one blade of grass 
dies!” 

Naren: “Without my will the Sun and 
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the Moon could not move. At my will the 
Universe goes like a machine.”* 

Such pride is only a hair’s breadth re- 
moved from the bragging of the Matamore,* 
and yet there is a world of difference — ^for he 
who spoke these words was Vivekananda, an 
intellectual hero who weighed the exact mean- 
ing of his audacious statements. Here is no 
foolish self-glorification or utterance of a 


' And Ramakrishna with a smile at his youthful pride, said 
to Nag : “Truly Naren can say that ; for he is like a drawn 
sword.” And the pious Nag bowed down before the you^ Elect 
of the Mother. (Cj. The Saint Durgacharan Nag ; the Life of an 
Ideal Householder, 1920, Ramakrishna Math, Madras.) 

Girish Ch. Ghose described the two wrestlers with his usual 
humour : “Mah4m&yA (the Great Illusion) would have found^ it 
exceedingly difficult to hold them in Her toils. If She had tri^ 
to capture Naren, he would have made himself greater ai^ still 
greater, so great that no chain was long enough. . . . And if 
She had tried Her tricks on Nag, he would 
smaller and smaller, so small that he would hafi|ik ttHrilVOllihnVeen 
the meshes.” 

A comic character in ancient Spanish^ 
the trumpeter who boasted of imaginary victor: 

But there is also a strange likeness to the ro 
the young “Baccalaureate’* who plucked the beard 
pheles in The Second Faust. The expressions are ^rai ^ 

same, and the similarity would be still more surpnMng unlefts^ 
IS remembered that (Goethe very probably was caricaturing the 
"gtgantische GefUhV^ of Fichte, so closely thougjti unconsciously 
akin to the intoxication of the Indian Atman : 



“Die Welt, sie war nicht, eh u^j^ erschuf ; 
JHe Sonne fuhrt ich aus deni W/gjkn^auf ; 

Mit mir begann der Mond des wgmsels Lauj ; 
Da schmuiikte sich der Tag auf meinen Wegen, 
Die Erde grinte, blUhte nw entgegen. 

Auf meinen Wink, m fener ^st^ Nacht, 
Entfaltete sich aUer Sterne Pracht, . « . 


(“The world wm not before I wnted it. It wee I who 
made the sun rise from the sea. With me the moon began hM 
alternate course. Then day sprang beneath my feet* The earw 
grew green and blossomed bcdmy m 7 
splendour of the stars was unfolded in the first night* ) 
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delirious “Superman” taking his call before 
the curtain. This Soul, this hitman, this Self 
are not only those enclosed in the shell of my 
body with its transient and fleeting life. The 
Soul is the Self within thee, within you, within 
all, within the universe and before and beyond 
it. It can only be attained through detach- 
ment from the ego. The words “All is the 
Soul, It is the only Reality” do not mean that 
you, a man, are everything, but that it depends 
upon yourself whether you return your flask 
of stale water to the source of the snows whence 
flow all the streams of water.’ It is within 
you, you are the source, if you know how to 
renounce the flask. And so it is a lesson of 
supreme disinterestedness and not of pride. 

It is none the less true that it contains an 
exhilarating lesson, and that in the impetus of 
ascension it lends to the soul, the latter is apt 
to forget the humble starting point, to re- 
member nothing but the final achievement and 
to boast of its Godlike plumes.^ The air of 
great heights must be treated with caution. 
When all the gods have been dethroned and 
nothing is left but the “Self’, beware of 


* “The Power behind me h not Vivekananda, but is He, the 
Lord. . . (Letter of Vivekananda, July 9, 1807, The Life of the 
Swami Vtvekananda, III, p. 178). 

In spite of this very definite limitation the Brahmo Samaiists 
of India on several occasions have treated Vivekananda’s daitn 
to Divinity as blasphemy. <C/. Chap. V, of the pamjj^et of 
B. Mosoomdar: Vvoekonanda, the Informer of Max Mwer*) 

* A popular French expression referrinf to one of 
Fontaine^s Fables: **llie Jay who Preened her Peaooeks 
Feathers.” 
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vertigo ! ’ It was this that made Vivekananda 
careful in his ascent not to hurry the whole 
mass of souls as yet uninured to the precipices 
and the wind of the chasms. He made each 
one climb by small stages leaning upon the 
staff of his own religion or of the provisional 
spiritual Credos of his age and country. But 
too often his followers were impatient and 
sought to gain the summits without due rest 
and preparation. Hence it was hardly sur- 
prising that some fell, and in their fall they 
were not only a danger to themselves, but to 
those who knew themselves to be inferior. The 
exaltations caused by the sudden realisation of 
inner power may provoke social upheavals, 
whose effect and range t)f disturbance are diffi- 
cult to calculate beforehand. It is therefore 
perhaps all to the good that Vivekananda and 
his monastic Order have consistently and 
resolutely kept aloof from all political action, 
although Indian Revolutionaries have 
than once invoked his teaching and preaclmd 
the Omnipotence of the Atman according to his 
words. 


' The wi«e and simple Ramakrishna gave more earnest warn- 
against the danger of spiritual pnde than Vivekananda. Me 
said : . j 

“To claim that ‘I am He’ . . . i» not a sane attitude. 
Whoever has this ideal before having overcome the consgous^ 
the physical self, will receive great hurt dnwn 

retard fos progress, and little b;!^ little he will be drawn dowm 
He deceives otihers and himself in absolute ignorance of hu real 
lamentable condition. ...” „ . tit iiMa 

(The Goipel of Sri Batnakrtahna, H, Chapter IV, p. «7, 1«8 
edition). 
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All great doctrine becomes fatally deform- 
ed. £ach man twists it to his own profit and 
even the Church founded to defend it from 
usury and change is always tempted to stifle 
it and shut it up within its own proprietory 
walls. But considered in its unaltered great- 
ness, it is a magnificent reservoir of moral force. 
Since everything is within ourselves and no- 
thing outside, we assume full responsibility for 
our thoughts and deeds ; there is no longer a 
God or a Destiny onto whom we can basely 
shift it. No more Jahveh, no more Eumenides, 
no more “Ghosts.”' Each one of us has to 
reckon only with himself. Each one is the 
creator of his own destiny. It rests upon his 
shoulders alone. He is strong enough to bear 
it. “Mi|p has never lost his empire. The soul 
has never been bound. It is free by nature. 
It is without cause. It is beyond cause. No- 
thing can work upon it from without. . . ; 
Believe that you are free and you will be ! . . 

“The wind is blowing ; those vessels whose 
sails are unfurled, catch it and so they go for- 
ward on their way, but lliose whose sails are 
furled, do not catch the wind. Is that the fault 
of the wind ? . . . . Blame neither man, nor 
God, nor anyone in the world. . . . Blame 
yourselves, and try to do better. ... All the 
strength and succour you need is within your- 


' AUtuion to one of Ibsen’s plays. 

■ The Freedom of the Soul, (Nov. 5, 1896)« VoL II of Complete 
Worke. 
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selves. Therefore make your own future.”* 

You call yourselves helpless, resourccless, 
abandoned, despoiled ? . . . . Cowards ! You 
liave within" yourselves the Force, the Joy and 
the Freedom, the whole of Infinite Existence. 
You have only to drink it.* 

From it you will not only imbibe torrents 
of energy, sufficient to water the world, but 
you will also imbibe the aspirations of a world 
athirst for those torrents and you will water it. 
For “He who is within you works through all 
hands, walks with the feet of all.” He “is the 
mighty and the humble, the saint and the 
sinner, God and the earthworm.” He is every- 
thing, and He is above all, “the miserable and 
the poor of all kinds and all races “for it is 
the poor who have done all the gigantic work 
of the world.”* 

If we will realise only a small part of this 
vast conception, “if one-millionth part of the 
men and women who live in this world, simply 
sit down and for a few minutes say : ^ou 
are all God, O ye men . . . and living beings, 
you are all manifestation of the one liviM 
Deity !’ the whole world will be changed in half 
an hour. Instead of throwing tremendous 


’ J*4mi Yoga : "Cotmoi” (IL Microconj).. . 

“There i* only one Infinite Existence whudi u »t tte same 
hme Sat-Chit-Anaada (Existence, Knowledge, Bliss absolute). 
And that is the inner nature of man. This inner nature is in its 
essence eternally free and divine.” (Lecture in I^ndon, (M. 
1896). And Viveksnanda added: “On this rationalistic rehgion 
the safety of Europe depends.” 

Letter of July 9, 1897. 

‘Mardi 11, 1896, Calcutta. 
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bomb-shells of hatred into every corner, in- 
stead of projecting currents of jealousy and 
evil thought, in every country people will think 
that it is all He.’” 


* 

Is it necessary to repeat that this is no new 
Hhought ? (And therein lies its force ! ) Vive- 
kananda was not the first (such a belief would 
be childish) to conceive the Universe of the 
human Spirit and to desire its realisation. But 
he was the first to conceive it in all its fullness 
with no exception or limit. And it would have 
been impossible for him to do so, if he had not 
had before his eyes the extraordinary example 
of Ramakrishna. 

It id no rare thing in these days to see 
occasional efforts by Congresses or Societies, 
when a few noble representatives of the great 
religions speak of umon in the shape of a draw- 
ing together of all its different branches. Along 
parallel lines lay thinkers have tried to redis- 
cover the thread, so many times broken, so 
many times renewed, running through blind 
evolution, connecting the separate attempts — 
successful and unsuccessful — of reason ; and 
they have again and again affirmed the unity 
of power and hope tl)at exists in the Self of 
Humanity.* 

‘ Jndna Yoga : “The Seal ihd the Apparent Man." 

* A vrmaeT heart never existed than 
»uh nMna lahentia flumina terra. , . , The CUff UfniveMl* 
. . . The eternal communion of the huieah race, . . 
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But neither attempt, isolated as it has been 
(perhaps that explains its failure), has yet 
arrived at the point of bridging the gap be- 
tween the most religious of secular thought and 
the most secular of religious thought. Even 
the most generous have never succeeded in 
ridding themselves completely of the mental 
prejudice that convinces them of the superio- 
rity of their own spiritual family — however 
vast and magnanimous it may be — and makes 
them view the others with suspicion, because 
they also claim the right of primogeniture. 
Michelet’s large heart would not have been able 
to maintain that it had “neither combatted nor 
criticised : ” even in his Bible of Humanity, 
he distinguished between two classes : the 
people of light and the people of darkness. 
And, naturally, he had a preference for his own 
races and his own small pond, the Mediter- 
ranean. The genial Ram Mohun Roy, when 
about 1828 he began to found his high “Uni- 
versalism” with the intention of embracing 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Christians, erected 
the impenetrable barrier of theism — ^“God, the 
one and only, without equal” — ^th^ enemy of 
polytheism. Such prejudice is still upheld by 
the Brahmo Samaj, and I find it again, veiled 
it is true, but none the less deep-rooted, in my 
most freethinking friends of the Tagore circle, 
and in the n^st chivalrous champions of the 
reconciliation of religions— for example in the 


Cf. hi* Originu du Droit franeait, 1817, and % teantiM book 
devoted to Um by Jean Gudbenno; VBvamule BUrid, 19(7. 
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estimable Federation of International Fellow- 
ships, founded four or five years ago in Madras, 
which includes the most disinterested Anglo- 
Indian representatives of Protestant Christian- 
ity, and those of purified Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Theosophy : the popular religions of India 
are excluded from it and (characteristic omis- 
sion) in the accounts of its meetings for several 
years the names of Vivekananda and Rama- 
krishna do not appear. Silence on that score ! 
It might prove embarrassing. . . . 

I can well imagine it ! Our European de- 
votees of reason would do just the same. 
Reason and the one God, and the God of the 
Bible and of the Koran would find it easier to 
come to an understanding than any one of 
them to understand the multiple gods and 
to admit them into their temple. The 
tribe of Monos^ at a pinch will admit that 
Monos may be a man of God ; but it will not 
tolerate the proliferation of the One, on the 
ground that anything of the kind is a scandal 
and a danger! I can discover traces of the 
same thing in the sorrowful revolt of my 
dearest Indian friends, who have been brought 
up like their glorious Roy on absolute 
Ved&ntism and highest Western reason. They 
believed at last mter long pain and conflict 
they had succeeded in integrating the latter 
in all the best Indian thought ^ the end of 
nineteenth century — and wen Rama- 
krishna and his trumpeter, Vivekananda, 


' That is, personal Unity^both secular and religious. 
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appeared on the scene calling alike the 
privileged and the common herd to worship 
and love all forms of the ideal, even to the 
millions of faces that they hoped they had 
thrust into oblivion! ... In ^eir eyes this 
was a mental retrogression. 

But in mine it is a step in advance, a 
mighty Hanuman-leap over the strait separat- 
ing the continents.' I have never seen any- 
thing fresher or more potent in the reUmous 
spirit of all ages than this enfolding of all the 
gods existing in humanity, of all the faces of 


' At the same time I do not want my Indian friends to inter- 
pret this vast comprehension of all forms of the religious spirit^ 
Irom the lowest to the highest, as preference in favour of the 
lower and less developed. Therein lies the opposite danger of 
reaction, which is further encouraged by the belligerence pro- 
voked by the hostile or disdainful attitude of theists and ration- 
alists. Man is always a creature of extremes. When the boat 
tips too far to one side, he flings himself onto the other. We 
v^aut eciuilibrium. Let us recall the real meaning of religious 
synthesis, as sought by Vivekananda. Its spirit was definitely 
progressive : 

disagree with all those who are giving their superstitions 
liack to my people. Like the Egyptologist’s interest in Egypt, 

It is easY to feel an interest in India that is purely selfish, (tee 
^ay desire to see again the India of one’s books, one's studies, 
one’s dreams. My hope is to see again the strong points of that 
India, reinforced by the strong points of this age, only in a 
natural way. The new state of things must be a growth from 
within.” (Interviews with Sister Nivedita during the last 
journegi from India to Europe, 1899). 

Thllpe is here no thought of return to the past. And if some 
blind and exaggerated fmlowers of the Master have been self- 
deceived on the object, the authorised representatives of 
Hamakrishna TlTinlfc, who are the real heirs of VivekananjHfeu 
i>pirit, contrive to^flEsr a course between the two reefs of orth^Mr^ 
reaction, which tru^o galvanise the skeletons of ideas into fresh 
1^'e, and rationalist pseudo-progress which is only a fonn of 
nnperiaUstic colonisation by races of different mentality. Beal 
progress is like the sap rising from the bottom of the roots 
throughout the whole tree. 

28 
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Truth, of the entire body of human Dreams, in 
the heart and the brain, in the Paramahamsa’s 
great love and Vivekananda’s strong arms. 
They have carried the great message of frater- 
nity to all believers, to all visionaries, to all who 
have neither belief nor vision, but who seek for 
them in all sincerity, to all men of goodwill, 
rationalists and religious men, to those who 
believe in great Books or in images, to those 
with the simple trust of the charcoal-burner, to 
agnostics and inspired persons, to intellectuals 
and illiterates. And not merely the fraternity 
of the first-born, whose right as the eldest dis- 

E ossesses and subjects his yoimger brethren, 
ut equality of rights and of privfleges. 

I have said above that even the word 
“tolerance”, which is the most magnificent 
generosity in the eyes of the West (such an old, 
miserly peasant ! ), wounded the sense of justice 
and the proud delicacy of Vivekananda ; for it 
seemed to him an insulting and protective con- 
cession, such as a superior might make to 
weaker brethren whom he had the right to 
censure. He wished people to “accept” on the 
basis of equality and not to “tolerate^’. What- 
ever shape the vase might be that contained the 
water, the water was always the same, the same 
God. One drop is as holy as the ocean. In fact 
this declaration of equality^ between the 
hnmblest and the highest carries all the more 
Whight because it comes from the highest— 
from an intellectual aristocrat, trho believed 
that the peak he had scaled, the Advaitic faith, 
was the summit of all the mountains in the 
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world. He could speak as one having author- 
ity, for, like his master Ramakrishna, he had 
traversed all the stages of the way. But, while 
Ramakrishna by his own powers had climbed 
all the steps from the bottom to the top, 
Vivekananda with Ramakrishna’s help learnt 
how to come down them again from the top 
to the bottom and to know them and to 
recognise them all as the eyes of the One, who 
is reflected in their pupils like a rainbow. 

But you must not suppose that this 
immense diversity spells anarchy and con- 
fusion. If you have fully digested Viveka- 
nanda’s teaching on the Yogas, you will have 
been impressed on all sides by the_ order of the 
superimposed designs, the beautiful perep^- 
tive, the hierarchy — not in the sense of the 
relation between a master and his subjects, but 
of the architecture of stone masses or of music 
rising tier on tier : the great concord that stems 
from the keyboard under the hand of tiw 
Master Organist. Each note has its own 
in the harmony. No series of notes must be 
suppressed, and polyphony reduced to unison 
with the excuse that your own part w the most 
beautiful ! Play your own part, perfectly aim 
in time, but folldw with your ear the concert 
of the other instruments united to yoi» own . 
The player who is so weak 
reading his own part, he doubles that ot m 
neighbour, wrongs himself, the work and the 
orchestra. What should we say of a do“We- 
bass if he insisted on playing the part of toe 
first vioUn? Or of tbe instrument that 
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announced “Silence the rest ! Those who have 
learnt my part, follow me !”? — symphony is 
not a class of babies taught in a primary school 
to spell out a word all on the same tone! 

And this teaching condemns all spirit of 
propaganda, whether clerical or lay, that 
wishes to mould other brains on its own model 
(the model of its own God, or of its own non- 
^d, who is merely God in disguise). It is a 
theory which upsets ail our preconceived and 
deep-seated ideas, all our age-long heritage. 
We can always find a good reason, Churchmen 
or Sorbonnes alike, for serving those who do 
not invite us to do so, by uprooting the tares 
(together with the grain) from the patch of 
ground that provides them with food ! Is it 
not the most sacred duty of man to root out 
the tares and briars of error from his own heart 
and from that of his neighbour — especially from 
that of his neighbour? And error surely is 
nothing but that which is not truth to us? 
Very few men are great enough to rise above 
this naively egocentric philanthropy. I have 
hardly met a single one among my masters 
and companions of the rationalist and scienti- 
fic secular army — ^however virile, strong arrf 
generous they appeared to be : for with their 
hands full of the harvest they had gleaned, 
their one idea was to shower it willy-nilly pn 
humanity. . . . “Take, eat, either voluntarily 
or forcibly! What is good for me must be 
good for you. And if you perish by following 
my prescription, it will be your fault and not 
the fault oi the prescription, as in the case of 
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Moli^re’s doctors. The Faculty' is always 
right.” And the opposite camp of the Churches 
is still worse, for there it is a question of saving 
souls for eternity. Every kind of holy violence 
is legitimate for a man’s real good. 

That is why I was glad to hear Gandhi’s 
voice quite recently — ^in spite of the fact 
that his temperament is the antithesis of 
Kamakrishna’s or Vivekananda’s — ^remind his 
brethren of the International Fellowships, 
whose pious zeal disposed them to evani^elise, 
of the great universal principle of religious 
“Acceptation,” the shme preached by Viveka- 
nanda.* “After long study and experience/* he 
said, “I have come to these conclusions, that : 

1. All religions— {and by that, I, th^ 
Author, ’personally understand those of reason 
as well as of faith ) — are true ; 

2. All religions have some error in them ; 

8. All religions are almost as dear to me 

as my own Hinduism. My veneration for other 
faiths is the same as for my own faith. Con- 
sequently, the thought of conversion is impos- 
sible. The object of the Fellowships ought to 
be to help a Hindu to be a better Hindu, a 
Musulman to become a better Miwtdman, a 
Christian to beedme a better Christian. An 
attitude of protective tolerance is op^sed to 
the spirit of the International Fellow^ips. If 


. , ‘ The Feculty'the Faculty of Medicine (thii pawage ia an 
imitation of tiie atjrle of Moliire). . „ -i » 

’ Notea taken at the annual meeting of the Council the 
federation of International FellowAipa at the Satyagraha Aabram. 
Sabarmati, January lS-18. 1 W 8 . 
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in my innermost heart I have the suspicion that 
my religion is the truest, and that other 
religions are less true, then, although I may 
have a certain kind of fellowship with the 
others, it is an extremely different kind from 
that required in the International Fellowships. 
Our attitude towards the others ought to be 
absolutely frank and sincere. Our prayer for 
others ought never to be : ‘God ! give them 
the light Thou hast given to me!’ Hut: 
‘Give them all the light and truth they need 
for their highest development ! ’ ” 

And when the inferiority of animist and 
polytheistic superstitions, which seemed to the 
aristocracy of the great theistic religions to be 
the lowest step on the human ladder, was urged 
against him, Gandhi replied softly : 

“In what concerns them I ought to be 
humble and beware lest arrogance should some- 
times speak through the humblest language. 
It takes a man all his time to become a good 
Hindu, a good Christian, or a good Musulman. 
It takes me all my time to be a good Hindu, 
and I have none left over for evangelising the 
animist ; I cannot really believe that he is my 
inferior.’” 


^ To a colleague who asked him : “Can 1 not hopje to give 
my religious exi^ricnce of God to my friend?” Gandhi replied: 
“Can an ant desire his own knowledge and experience to be given 
to an elephant? ' And vice versa} Pray rather that God may 
give your friend the fullest light and knowledge — not necessarily 
uie same that He has given to you.” 

Another asked: “Can we not share our experience?” 

Gandhi replied: “Our spiritual experiences are necessarily 
shared (or communicated) whether we suspect it not— but by 
our lives (by our example), not by our words which are a very 
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At bottom Gandhi not only condemns all 
religious propaganda either open or covert, but 
all conversion, even voluntary, from one faith 
to another is displeasing to him : — “If some 
persons think that they ought to change their 
religious ‘etiquette’, 1 cannot deny that they 
arc free to do so — but I am sorry to see it.” 

Nothing more contrary to our Western 
way of both religious and secular thought can 
be imagined. At the same time there is no- 
lliing from which the West and the rest of the 
modern world can derive more useful teaching. 
At this stage of human evolution, wherein both 
blind and conscious forces are driving all 
natures to draw together for “co-operation or 
death,” it is absolutely essential that the human 
consciousness should be impregnated with it, 
until this indispensable principle becomes an 
axiom : that every faith has an equal right 
to live, and that there is an equal duty incum- 
bent upon every man to respect that which his 
neighbour respects. In my opinion Gandhi, 
when he stated it so frankly, showed himself 
to be the heir of Ramakrishna.’ 


faulty medium. Spiritual experiences are deeper than thought 
Itself. . , . (From the*one fact that we live) our spiritual ex- 
I^rience will overflow. But where there is a consciousness of 
J|harin^ (the will to work spiritually), there is selfishness. If you 
thristians wish another to share your Christian experience, you 
will raise an intellectual barrier. Pray^ simply that your friends 
may^ become better men, whatever their religion.” 

The proper mission of Ramakrishna*s disciples seems to me 
^ be precisely this— to watch that his vast heart, which was 
open to all sincere hearts in the world and to all forms of their 
jove and their faith, should never, like other **Sacred Hearts,” 
he shut up upon an altar, in a Church where access is only per- 
xnitted after giving the password of a Credo, Ramakrishna ought 
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There is no single one of us who cannot 
take this lesson to heart. The writer of these 
lines— he has vaguely aspired to this wide com- 
prehension all through his life— feels only too 
deeply at this moment how many are his short- 
comings in spite of his aspirations ; and he is 
grateful for Gandhi’s great lesson— the same 
lesson that was preached by Vivekananda, and 
still more by Ramakrishna— to help him to 
achieve it. 


to be for all. All are his. He ought not to take. He should 
give. For he \ifho takes will suffer the fate of those who have 
taken in the past, the Alexanders, the conquerors : their conquests 
vanish with them into the grave. He alone is victorious in space 
and time who gives, who gives the whole of himself, without any 
thought of return. 



CONCLUSION 

But this difference will always remain be- 
tween the thought of Gandhi and that of 
\'ivekananda, that the latter, being a peat 
intellectual — which Gandhi is not in the slight- 
est degree — could not detach himself as Gandlu 
has done from systems of thought. While both 
recognised the validity of all religions, yiyeka- 
nanda made this recognition an article ot 
doctrine and a subject of instruction. And 
that was one of the reasons for the existence 
of the Order he founded. He meant in all 
sincerity to abstain from any kind of spintua 
domination whatsoever.* But the sun ^anno 
moderate his rays. His burning thought wy 
operative from the very fact that it exited. 
And although Vivekananda’s Advaitism might 
revolt from the annexationist propaganda or 
faith, it was sufficient for him to appear M a 
great flaming fire for other wandenng souU to 
gather round it. It is not given to all to 
nouhce command. Even when 

to themselves, the Vivekanandas jpeak to 

humanity. They cannot whisper if they would, 

and he did not attempt to do so. A gr^t voice 

is made to fill the sky. The whole earth is its 

The beautiful text whidi foUowe breathe* hi* loeai m 
freedom : 
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sounding-box.' That is why, unlike Gandhi 
whose natural ideal is in proportion to his 
nature, free, equitable, average, and measured, 
tending in the realm of faith as in politics to 
a Federation of men of goodwill, — Vivekananda 
appeared in spite of himself as an emperor, 
whose aim was to discipline the independent 
but co-ordinate kingdoms of the spirit under 
the sceptre of the One. And the work which 
he founded has proceeded according to this 
plan. 

His dream was to make the great monas- 
tery, the mother house of Belur, a human 
“Temple of Knowledge.” And since with him 
“to know” and “to do” were synonymous," the 

“Nisthd (devotion to one ideal) is the beginning of realisation. 
Take the honey out of all flowers ; sit and be friendly with all ; 

S ay reverence to all ; say to all : ^Yes, brother, yes brother ; 

ut keep firm in your own way. A higher stage is actually to 
take the position of the other. If 1 am all, why can I not really 
and actively sympathise with my brother and see with his eyes? 
While I am weak 1 must stick to one course (Nisthd), but when 
I am strong, 1 can feel with every other, and perfectly sympathise 
with his ideas. The old idea was : ‘Develop one idea at the 
expense of the rest.^ The ifiodern way U ‘harmonious develop- 
ment.’ A third way is ‘to develop the mind and cont#l iti 
then put it where you will ; the result will come quickly. That 
is developing yourself in the truest way. Learn concentration 
and use it in one direction. Thus you lose nothing. He who 
gets the whole must have the parts «too.” {Cf. Prahuddha 
Bharata, March, 1929 .) 

‘ “Knowledge of the Advaita was hidden for a long time m 
forests and caves. It was given to me to make it come forth from 
its seclusion and to carry it into the heart of family life and of 
society, until they are interpenetrated with it. We shall make 
the drum of the Advaita sound in all places, in the markets, on 
the hills and through the plains. . . (Book of Vivekananda » 
Dialogues, collected by his disciple, Saratchandra Chakravarti, 
Part I). 

* “What good is the reading of the Vedanta to me? We 
have to realise it in practical life.” (Ibid.), 
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ministry of Knowledge was subdivided into 
three departments: 1. Charity (Anna-d&na, 
that is, the gift of food and other physical 
necessities) ; 2. Learning (Vidyi-danaj that is 
intellectual knowledge) ; 8. Meditation (Jnana- 
dana, that is spiritual knowledge) — ^the 
synthesis of all three teachings being indis- 
Ijensable to the constitution of a man. There 
was to be gradual purification, necessary pro- 
gression — starting from the imperious necessi- 
ties of the body of humanity which needs 
nourishment and succour* — uj) to the supreme 
conquest of the deatched spirit absorbed in 
Unity. 

For a Vivekananda the light is not to be 
hidden under a bushel ; hence every kind of 
means for self-development should be at every- 
l)ody’s door. No man ought to keep anything 
lor himself alone. 

“Of what consequence is it to the world 
if you or I attain to Mukti (Liberation) ? We 
iiave to take the whole universe with us to 
Mukti. . . . Unparalleled Bliss ! The Self 
reajued in all living beings and in every atom 
of the universe!”* 

The first statutes drawn up by him in May, 
18W, for the foundation of the Ramakrishna 
Mission established expressly that “The aim^ of 
the Association is to preach those truths, which 

’ Viveksnanda wisked to impose Hve years of novitiate in 
the department ol social service (homes, dispensaries, fr^ nnd 
popular kitchens, ete.) before entering the temple of science— 
and five years of intellectual apprenticeship before access to 
spiritual initiation* properly so-called. 

’ Book of Vivekananda*8 Dtaloguea. 
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Sri Ramakrishna has, for the good of humanity, 
given out and demonstrated by practical 
application in his own life, and to help those 
truths being made practical in the lives of 
others for their temporal, mental and spiritual 
advancement.” 

Hence the spirit of propaganda was 
established in the doctrine whose essence is 
“the establishment of fellowship among the 
followers of different religions, knowing them 
all to be so many forms only of one undying 
Eternal Religion.” 

It is so difficult to extirpate from the 
human spirit the need to affirm to others that 
its own truth and its own good must also be 
their truth and their good! — And it may be 
asked whether, if it were extirpated, it would 
still be “human”. Gandhi’s spiritual detach- 
ment is almost disincarnate, as was the univer- 
sal attachment of Ramakrishna, the lover, to 
all minds, although he arrived at it hy the 
reverse process. Vivekananda never achieved 
it.* He remained Jl^sh and bones. Even 


* It is not correct, we think, to consider Sri Ramakrishna *s 
attitude to reli^us preaching as ‘Misincarnate” and pasuve. Sri 
Ramakrishna dearly believed in the preaching of religion by 
qualified persons, and he repeatedly asked his disciples, especially 
his chief disciple, to do Mother’s work which was mainly the 
imparting of spiritual instruction, and we know how well they 
have done and are doing it. There are numerous passages in the 
recorded teaching and conversations of the Master to corroborate 
our statement. We are bound to infer, therefore, that in 1hu» 
Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude^ as mentioned by M. RoUand, is quite 
dilCerent from Sri Ramaknshna’s. There is no conflict between 
the aecwtance of the truth of all religions and .religious preachinfl 

(vide **Ewpantion of Hinduum : a De/ence,” Prahudd^ Bkiwdta, 
April, 192w« — Publither. 
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from his appearance it was possible to infer 
that although absolute detachment bathed the 
heights of his mind, the rest of his body 
remained immersed in life and action. His 
whole edifice bears this double impress : the 
basement is a nursery of apostles of truth and 
social service who mix in the life of the people 
and the movement of the times. But the 
summit is the Ara Maxima, the lantern of the 
dome, the spire of the cathedral, the Ashrama 
of all Ashramas, the Advaita built on the 
Himalayas, where the two hemispheres, the 
West and the East, meet at the confluence of 
all mankind in absolute Unity. 

The architect had accomplished his work. 
Brief though his life, he saw before he died, 
as he said, his ‘‘machine in strong working 
order he had inserted- in the massive block 
of India “a lever for the good of humanity 
which no power can drive back.”^ 

Together with our Indian brethren it is 
our task to bear upon it. And if we cannot 
flatter ourselves that the crushing mass of 
liuman inertia, the first and last cause of^ 
crime and sin, will be raised for centuries to 
come, what matters a century ? We shake it 
nevertheless. . . - put si muove . . . . 
And new gangs will always arise to repine the 
worn out gangs. The work begun by the two 


' Letter of July 9, 1897. ...*1.1 . l 

* etill a^moves.” The words erf Golileo when he 

forced to dfTiy the movement of the eartii. 
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Indian Masters, will be carried on resolutely 
by other workmen of the spirit in other parts 
of the world. In whatever tunnel a man may 
be digging, he is never out of sound of the 
sap being dug on the other side of the 
mountain. . . . 

My European companions, I have made 
you listen through the Wall, to the blows of 
the coming one, Asia. ... Go to meet her! 
She is working for us. We are working for 
her. Europe and Asia are the two halves of 
the Soul. Man is not yet. He will be, God 
is resting and has left to us His most beautiful 
creation— that of the Seventh Day: to free 
the sleeping forces of the enslaved Spirit ; to 
reawaken God in man ; to re-create the Being 
it|elf. 

R. R. 

October 0, 1928. 


’ Allusion to the six days’ creation in Genesis. 
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NOTE I 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 


The spiritual harvest of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda was not scattered broadcast to the winds. It was 
garnered by Vivekananda’s own hands and placed under 
the protection of wise and laborious farmers, who knew 
how to keep it pure and to bring it to fruition. 

In The Life of Vivekananda I have described his 
foundation in May, 1897, of a great feligious Order to 
whose trust he confided the storing and administration of 
his Master’s spirit — the Ramakrishna Mission. And there 
we have also traced the first steps of the Order with its 
twofold activity of preaching and social work from its 
inception up to Vivekananda’s death. 

His death did not destroy the edifice. The Rama- 
krishna Mission has established itself and grown. ^ Its 
first director, Brahmananda, busied himself to secure it 
a regular constitution. By an act of donation prepared 
by Vivekananda the Order of SannyAsins of Ramakrishna, 
domiciled in the Belur Math, near Calcutta, became 
possessed in 1899 of a legal statute. But in order that 
the Order might be empowered to receive gifts for its 
('haritable work the necessity arose for a legal fiction 
to double the original foundation into a Math (monastery) 
&Qd a Mission. The latter was duly registered on May 4, 
1900, **under Act XXI of 1860 of the Govemor-Oeneral 
of India in Council.” The Math and the Mission are 

^ We can follow its ’^development in detail in the General 
Reports of the Mission, published by the Governing Body of the 
namakriahna Mission from lOlS to 19S6. 

24 
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really the two aspects, the monastic and the philanthropic, 
of the same organisation, both controlled by the General 
Council of the Order. But the popular name, wrongly 
applied to the whole, is that of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

The aims of the Mission, as defined in the Memo- 
randum annexed to the act of registration of 1909, are 
divided into three classes : 

1. Charitable works. 

2. Missionary works (organisation and publications). 

8. Educational works. 

Each is subdivided into permanent institutions 
(Maths, Ashramas, Societies, Homes of Service, orphan- 
ages, schools, etc^) — and transient enterprises, activities 
of casual help ]iUed into being by urgent but temporary 
necessity.' * 

In the Maths or monasteries there are regular monks, 
who have renounced the world and have received initia- 
tion after a period of novitiate. They are constantly 
moved from one centre to another according to the 
exigencies of the work, but they remain under the 
control of the General Council of the Order at Belur. 
There are some five hundred of them. 

A second army is composed of laymen (householders), 
forming a kind of Third Estate. They are intimate dis- 
ciples who come for spiritual instruction to the Maths 
where they sometimes spend short periods of retreat. 
They number no less than twenty-fivb thousand. 

The other class of the reserve, rising to some millions, 
is composed of those who have partly or wholly adopted 


* The first General Report of 1918 enumerated twenty:— 
famine in ten districts (1897, 1899, 1900, 1906, 1907, 1908)— for 
flood in three districts (1899, 1900, 1909)-— for epidemics in th^e 
districts (1899, 1900, 1904, 1905, 1912, l9l8)-*for fire ( 1910 )— for 
earthquakes (1899, 1905). 
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the ideals of the Mission, and serve it from outside with- 
out labelling themselves its disciples. 

During the first part of April, 1920, the Mission held 
an extraordinary general Reunion at the Math of Belur 
ir» order to form some idea of its full scope. About 120 
institutions were represented ; of which half were in 
Bengal, a dozen in Behar and Orissa, fourteen in the 
Viiited Provinces, thirteen in the Province of Madras, 
one in Bombay. Outside the Peninsula there were three 
centres in Ceylon directing nine schools, where fifteen 
hundred children were being educated, a student centre 
at Jafina, not to mention the Vivek|nanda Society at 
Colombo. In Burma there was a monastic centre with 
a large free hospital. Another centre at Singapore; 
there were six in the United States : at San Francisco, 
La Crescenta near Los Angeles, San Antone Valley, Port- 
land, Boston, New York — ^without reckoning the Ved&nta 
Societies of St. Louis, Cincinatti, Philadelphia, Tacoma, 
etc. At Sdo Paulo in Brazil a group of men have busied 
themselves since 1900 with Vivekananda’s teaching. The 
Ooapel of Sri Ramakrishna, and R/ija Yoga of Viveka- 
nanda have been translated into Portuguese. Circulo 
Esoterico da Communhdo do Pensamento which has 48,000 
members publishes Vedantic studies in ^ its organ : 
O Pensamento. 

The Order possesses a dozen Reviews : three monthly 
reviews at Calcutta (two in Bengali; Vdbodhan and 
Visxvavdnif and one in Hindi ; Samanvaya) ; one in Tamil 
at Madras: Sri Rdmakrishna Vijayam;^ one in Mala- 
yalam in Travancore : Prahuddha Kcrolafn; two 
Jnonthlies and one weekly in English : Prabuddha 
Ehdrata at Mayavati in the Himalayas, Veddnta Kemri 
at Madras, The Morning Star at Patna— -without count- 
ing one in Canarese, and one in Gujerati run by the dis* 
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ciples of the Mission ; in the Federated Malay States a 
monthly Review in English: Voice of Truth;* in the 
United States a monthly review in English : The Mesaaiie 
of the East, published by the La Crescenta centre.^ 

The education given within the monasteries follows 
the principles laid down by Vivekananda.^ “The aim of 
the monastery,” he had said, “is to create man” — the 
complete man, who “would combine in his life an 
immense idealism with perfect common-sense.” Hence 
in turn with hardly a break, the initiates practise spiritual 
exercises, intense meditation, reading and study of the 
sacred and philosophical texts, and manual work : houses 
hold duties, baking, gardening and sewage farming, 
bridges and roads, farms and agriculture, the care of 
animals as well as the double ministry of religion and 
medicine. 


* Visvavdni does not actually belong to the Order though it 
is conducted by one who belongs to the Order. Samanvaya and 
Voice of Truth have since been discontinued and The Morning Star 
has been converted to a monthly. — Publisher, 

* I owe these particulars to Swami ^hokananda, the chiet 
editor of Prabuddha Bharata at Mayavati, Advaita Ashrama. 

■ Vivekananda’s spirit was essentially realistic both in educa- 
tion and religion. He said : ‘*The real teacher is he who can 
infuse all his power into the bent of his pupil .... who will take 
someone as he stands, and help him forward . . . /* ( 1896 , in 
America). And in his interviews with the Maharaja of Khetri 
(before his first journey to America) he laid down this curious 
definition : “What is education ? Ed|ication is the ^ nervous 
association of certain ideas.” He then explained that it was a 
question of developing ideas into instincts. Until they had 
reached that stage they could not be considered to be 
vital possessions of knowledge. And he gave as an example the 
perfect educator,” Ramakrishna, whose renunciation of gold had 
been so vital that his body could not bear to come into physical 
contact with the metal. 

He said that it was the same with religion. “Religion is 
neither word nor doctrine. ... It is deed. It is to be and w 
become: not to hear and accept. It is the whole* soul ohang^ 
into that which it believes. That is what religion is.*’ (id otady 
of Religion). 
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“Equal importance should be given to the triple 
culture of the head, the heart and the hands,” said the 
great Abbot, the present head of the direction of the 
Order, Swami Shivananda.^ “Each one if practised to 
the exclusion of the rest is bad and harmful.” 

The necessities of organisation called for a hierarchy 
within the Order. But all are equal in their allegiance 
to the common Rule. The Abbot Shivananda reminded 
them that “the chiefs ought to be the servants of all.” 
And his presidential address of 1926 ended with an admir- 
able declaration of universal happiness, accorded in equal 
measure to each one who serves, whatever his rank : 

“Be like the arrow that darts from the bow. Be like 
the hammer that falls on the anvil. Be like the sword 
that pierces its object. The arrow does not murmur if 
it misses the target. The hammer does not fret if it 
falls in tbe wrong place. And the sword does not lament 
if it breaks in the hands of the wielder. Yet there is joy 
in being made, used and broken; and an equal joy in 
being finally set aside. ...” 


* 


It would be interesting to discover how this powerful 
organisation affects the diverse political and* social currents 
that have been flowing for the past twenty years through 
the body of awakefled India. 


And I will permit myself to add that although I recognise 
the eflectiveness of such an education, my free spirit is opposed 
to the dominion of certain ideas over the whole nature of an 
individual. I would rather use the same contagious energy to fill 
his being with the inextinguishable thirst for liberty: a freedohn 
from control ever keenly aware of its own thoughts. 

* Presidential Address of the first Convention of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Blission, April 1, 1926, 
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It repudiates politics. In this it is faithful to the 
spirit of its Master, Vivekananda, who could not find 
sufficiently strong terms of disgust wherewith to spurn all 
collusion with politics. And perhaps this has been the 
wisest course for the Mission to pursue. For its religious, 
intellectual and social action, eminently pro-Indian as it 
is, is exercised in the profound and silent depths of the 
nation, without giving any provocation to the British 
power to fetter it. 

But even so it has been obliged to lull the suspicions 
of the ever vigilant watch dogs by continual prudence. 
On more than one occasion Indian revolutionaries, by 
using the words and name of Vivekananda, have placed 
it in a very embarrassing position. On the other hand its 
formal declarations of abstention from politics during 
hours of national crisis, have laid it open more than once 
to the accusation of patriots that it is indifferei(^t to the 
liberties of India. The second General Report of the 
Mission, which appeared in May, 1919, testified to these 
difficulties and laid down precisely the non-political line 
the Math was to follow. It is not necessary to give a 
summary of it here. 

1905, the year of the division of the Province of 
Bengal, marked the beginning of the Swadeshi movement 
and political unrest. The Mission refused to take any 
part in them. It even thought it prudent to suspend its 
work of preaching in Calcutta, Dacca ^nd Western Bengal, 
although it still carried on its charitable activities. In 
1908 it was obliged to make a rule not to receive strangers 
at night in its establishments, because it feared that 
some were abusing its hospitality in order to prepare their 
political offensives. It transpired from the answers of 
political prisoners that more than one, disguised under 
the robe of a Sanny&sin, had cloaked their designs under 
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the name of its work and religion. Copies of the Gitd 
and Vivekananda’s writings were found on several of 
them. The Government kept a strict watch over the 
Mission, but it continued to preach its ideal of social 
service; it publicly reproved all sectarian and vengeful 
s])irit, and even condemned selfish patriotism, pointing 
out that eventually it led to degradation and ruin. It 
replied alike to the accusations of the patriots and the 
suspicions of the Government by these words of Viveka- 
uanda, which were inscribed on the covers of its publica- 
tions : 

“The national ideals of India are Renunciation 
and Service. Intensify her in those channels and the rest 
will take care of itself.” 

Nevertheless, the struggle grew more bitter. Accord- 
ing to their usual tactics of compromising all independent 
spirits, l^e revolutionary agitators used in a twisted form 
portions of the religious and philosophical publications 
of the Mission. In spite of its public declaration in 
April, 1914, the Government of Bengal in its Adminis- 
tration Report of 1915 accused the Mission and its 
founders of having been the first instigators of Indian 
nationalism. 

And in 1916 the first Governor of Bengal, Lord 
Carnodchael, although he sympathised with the Rama- 
krishna Mission’s work, announced publicly that terrorists 
were becoming its numbers in order to achieve their ends 
with more ease ; nothing more was needed for the dis- 
solution of the Mission. Fortunately devoted English 
and American friends in high places came forward and 
Warmly supported its defence in a long Memorial of 
January 22, 1917, so that the danger was averted. 
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It has been seen that, like Gandhi, the Ramakrishna 
Mission absolutely repudiates violence in politics. But it 
is remarkable that the violent have more than oner 
they have never dreamed of doing in the case of Gandhi, 
invoked it, despite its protestations : a thing that I believe 
And yet Ramakrishna’s followers, more absolutely than 
Gandhi, reject all compromise, not only with certain forms 
of politics, but with them all. 

This seeming paradox comes from the individual 
character — I might almost say — from the temperament 
of Vivekananda, their Master. His fighting and ardent 
Kshatriya nature appears even in his renunciation and 
Ahims^ (Non-Resistance). 

‘‘He used to say that the Vedanta may be professed 
by a coward, but it could be put into practice only by 
the most stout-hearted. The Vedanta was strong meat 
for weak stomachs. One of his favourite iljustrations 
used to be that the doctrine of non-resistance necessarily 
involved the capacity and ability to resist and a conscious 
refraining from having recourse to resistance. If a strong 
man, he used to say, deliberately refrained from making 
use of his strength against either a rash or weak opponent, 
then he could legitimately claim higher motives for his 
action. If, on the other hand, there was no obvious 
superiority of strength or the strength really lay on the 
side of his opponent, then the absence of the use of 
strength naturally raised the suspicion of cowardice. He 
used to say that that was the real es^nce of the advice 
of Sri Krishna to Arjuna.'’^ 

And talking to Sister Nivedita in 1898 he said : 

“I preach only the Vpanishads. And of the 

* Bemimscences of Prof. G. S. Bhate, M.A. (Prabuddh^ 
Bharata), 
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Vpanishads, it is only that one idea — strength. The 
quintessence of Vedas and Ved&nta and all, lies in that 
one word. Buddha's teaching was Non-resistance or 
Non-injury. But I think this a better way of teaching 
the same thing. For behind that Non-injury lay a dread- 
ful weakness. It is weakness that conceives the idea of 
resistance. I do not think of punishing or escaping from 
a drop of sea-spray. It is nothing to me. Yet to the 
mosquito it would be serious. Now I would make all 
injury like that. Strength and fearlessness. My own 
ideal is that giant of a saint whom they killed in the 
Mutiny, and who broke his silence, when stabbed to the 
heart, to say — ‘And thou also art He !’ *’ 

Here we can recognise Gandhi’s conception : a Non- 
Resistance in name, that is in reality the most potent of 
Resistances, — a Non- Acceptation, only fit for spiritual 
heroes. There is no place in it for cowards. • • •' 
if, in practice, Gandhi’s ideal is akin to that of Viveka- 
uanda, to what passionate heights did Vivekananda carry 


‘The temperament of a horn fighter like Vivekananda co^d 
only have arrived at this heroic ideal o* Non- Acceptation 
violence, by violating his own nature. And he did not attain to 

It without a long struggle. . ^ 

Even in 1S& before the pilgrimage to the cave of ^hir- 
bhavani, which produced a moral revolution ip nmjTem 

was asked : «*What should we do when we see 
the weak?” he replied: “Why, thrash the strong, of course. 

On another occasiem he said : . - , . . 

“Even forgiveness, if weak and. passive, is ”9* 5 

better. Forgive when you could bring (if yoi* wished) 
angels to nf easy victory.” (That is to say. forgive when you 
are the stronger.) 

Another asked him : , in 

, '‘Swamiii, ought one to seek an oPPort““J?; “ 

defence of right, or ought to learn never to rei^? mUmr 

“I am no reaction.” replied the Swami ^wly, and a^r 
a long pause added, “—for S^yksiM- SeW-defence tor toe 
household™ (Cf. The Life of the Swamt Vtvekananda, Vol. lU, 


P. 279.) 
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it ! With Gandhi all things are moderated, calm and 
constant. With Vivekananda everything is a paroxysm, 
of pride, of faith, or of love. Under each of his words 
can be felt the brazier of the burning Atman — the Soul- 
God. It is then easy to understand that exalted revolu- 
tionary individualism has wished to use these flames in 
social incendiarism, and this is a danger that the wise 
successors of the great Swami, who have charge of his 
heritage, have often had to avoid. 

Further, the tenacious and unwavering moderation 
of Gandhi’s action is mixed up with politics, and some- 
times becomes their leader, but Vivekananda ’s heroic 
passion (that of Krishna is battle) rejects politics of all 
kinds, so that the followers of Ramakrisbna have kept 
themselves aloof from the campaigns of Gandhi. 

It is regrettable that the name, the example and 
the words of Vivekananda have not been iivvoked as 
often as I could have wished in the innumerable writings 
of Gandhi and his disciples.^ The two movements, 


* But on January 80, 1921, Gandhi went on pilgrimage with his 
wife and several of his lieutenants (Pandit Motilal Nehru, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, etc.) to the sanctuary of Belur for the anniver- 
sary festival of Vivekananda’s birth ; and from the balcony of 
his room declared to the people his veneration for the great 
Hindu, whose word had lighted in him the flame of love for 
India. 

In this very year (March 14, 1929) Gandhi presided at 
Rangoon over the festival of the Ramakrishna Sevashrama, in 
honour of the ninety-fourth anniversarya of Ramakrishna. And 
while ^he followers of Ramakrishna saluted in him the realisation 
of Ramakrishna’s ideal of a life of action, Gandhi paid a 
beautiful tribute to the Ramakrishna Mission : 

“Wherever 1 go,“ he said, “the followers of Ramakrislmn 
invite me to meet with them ; I feel that their blessings go with 
me. Their relief works are spread over India. There is no point 
where they are not established on a large or a small scale. I pray 
God that they will grow, and that to them will be united all who 
are pure and who love India.” , 

After him his Mohammedan lieutenant, Maulana Muhammad 
Ali, extolled Vivekananda. 
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although indepedent of each other and each going its own 
way, have none the less the same object. They may be 
found side by side in service that is devoted to public 
well-being; and both of them— though with different 
tactics — follow the great design, the national unity of 
the whole of India. The one advances to the great day 
by his patient Non-Co-operation struggles (it has been 
crowned with victory dviring the past year, 1928)— -the 
other by peaceful but irresistible universal Co-operation. 
Take for example the tragic question of Untouchability. 
The Ramakrishna Mission does not conduct a crusade 
against it like Gandhi, but better still, denies it according 
to those words of Vivekananda that I have just quoted^: 
“It is weakness which conceives the idea of resistance.” 

“We think,” Swami Ashokananda wrote to me, “that 
a rear attack is better than a frontal one. We 'invite 
people of ^11 classes, beliefs and races to all our festivals 
and we sit and eat together, even Christians. In^ our 
Ashramas we do not keep any distinction of caste, Mthcr 
among the permanent residents or among viMtors. m 
recently at Trivandrum, the capital of the Hindu state of 
Travancore, notorious for its extreme orthodoxy an i s 
obstinate maintenance of untouchability , all the ^ ra min 
and non-Brahmin castes sat together to take then meals 
on the occasion of the opening of our new .monastery m 
that town; and no social objection was raised. It is oy 
indirect methods that, we try to put an end to the 
and we thinlc that thus we can avoid a great deal o 


irritation and opposition.’’ vi. 

And so, wMe the great liberal ^du sects like the 
Brahmo Samaj, the PrarthanA Samaj, etc., storm ort 
doxy from the front, with the result that havmg bro^ 
theii bridges behind them, they find thei^lves 
from the mass of their people, and partoaUy rejected by 
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the mother Church, so that their reforms are 4ost upon 
it — the Ramakrishna Mission believes in neV<l^r losing 
contact with the Hindu rank and file ; it remains within 
the bosom of the Church and of society, and from thence 
carries out reforms for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. There is nothing aggressive or iconoclastic, 
nothing that can wound, such as that attitude of Protest- 
ant rigidity, which, although armed with reason, has too 
often torn the universe by schism. Keep within the 
Catholic fold, but maintain a patient and humanised 
reason, so that you carry out reform from within, and 
never from without. 

*‘Our idea,” Swami Ashokananda wrote in another 
place, ‘‘is to awaken the higher conscience of Hinduism. 
That done, all necessary reforms will follow automatically*” 

Tie results already achieved speak volumes for these 
tactics. For example amelioration of the cqp&ition of 
women has been vigorously pursued by the Brahmo 
Samaj, their self-constituted and chivalrous champion. 
But the suggested reforms have often been too radical 
and their means too heterodox. “Vivekananda said that 
the new ought to be a development rather than a con- 
denmation and rejection of the old. . The female 
institutions of the Ramakrishna Mission combining nU 
that is best in Hinduism and the West, are today con- 
sidered models of what ought to be the education of 
women.” It is the same with regard to service of the 
lower classes, but 1 have already emphasised this point 
sufficiently and need not return to it. The excellent effect 
of a spirit that weds the new to the old has been abo 
felt in the renaissance of Indian culture, to which other 
powerful elements have contributed, such as the glorious 
influence of the Tagores and their school at Sanfyjniketsn. 
But it must never be forgotten that Vivekananda and his 
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devoted Western disciple, Sister Nivedita, were their pre- 
decessors; and that the great current of popular Hindu 
education began with Vivekananda’s return to Colombo. 
Vivekananda was indignant that the Indian Scriptures, 
the VpamshadSs GitA, Veddnta, etc., were practically 
unknown to the people, and reserved for the learned. 
Today Bengal is flooded with translations of the Holy 
Writings in the vernacular and with commentaries upon 
them. The Ramakrishna schools have spread a knowledge 
of them throughout India. 

Nevertheless — (and this is the most beautiful charac- 
teristic of the movemnt) — the Indian national renaissance 
is not accompanied, as is the general rule, by a sentiment 
of hostility or superiority towards the alien. On the 
contrary, it holds out the hand of fellowship to the West. 
The followers of Sri Ramakrishna admit Westenftrs, not 
only intd their sanctuaries but into their ranks (an un- 
heard-of thing in India) — into their holy order of Sanny&- 
sins, and have insisted on their reception on equal 
footing by all, even by the orthodox monks. Moreover, 
the latter, the orthodox SannyAsins who in their hundreds 
of thousands exercise a constant influence on the Hindu 
masses, are gAdually adopting the ways and the ideas ^ 
of Ramakrishna’s followers, to whom they were at first 
opposed, and whom they accused of heresy. Finally, 
the hereditary Order of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
has made it a rrfc never to take anything into the 
world that makes for division, but only what makes for 
union. 

“Its sole object,” it was said at the public meeting 
of the Extraordinary General Convention of the Mission 
in 1926, "is to bring about harmony and co-operation 
betweto the beliefs and doctrines of the whole of 
humanity”— to reconcile religions among themselves end 
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to free reason — ^to reconcile classes and nations — ^to found 
the brotherhood of all men and all peoples. 

And further, because the Rama^shna Mission is 
permeated with a belief in the quasi-identity of the 
Macrocosm and the Microcosm, of the universal Self and 
the individual self — because it knows that no reform can 
be deep and lasting in a society unless it is first rooted in 
an inner reformation of the individual soul — it is on the 
formation of the universal man that it expends the greatest 
care. It seeks to create a new human type, wherein the 
highest powers at present scattered and fragmentary, and 
the diverse and complementary energies of man shall 
be combined — the heights of intelligence towering above 
the clouds, tile sacred wood of love, and the rivers of 
action. The great Rhythm of the soul beats from pole to 
pole, from intense concentration to ‘SSetd umschlungen, 
MilUonem with its universal appeal. As it i§ possible 
in spite of difficulties to attain the ideal in the case of % 
single man, the Ramakrishna Mission is trying to realise 
the same ideal in its Universal Church — the symbol of its 
Master — “his Math, which represents the physical body of 
Ramakrishna.”^ 

Here we can see the rhythm of hittory repeating 
itself. To European Christians such a dream recalls that 
of the Church of Christ. The two are sisters. And if 
a man wishes to study the dream that is nineteen hundred 
years old, he would do better, instead of looking for it in 
books that perish, to listen at the breast of the other to 
its young heart-beats. There is no question of comparison 
between the two figures of the Man-Gods. The elder will 
always htove the privilege over the younger on aecount 
of the crown of thorns and the spear-thrust upon the 

^ The Ode to Joy of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

* Vitrekananda. 
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Cross, while the younger will always have an irresistible 
attraction on account of his happy smile in the midst 
of agonising suffering. Neither can yield anything to 
the other in grace and power, in divinity of heart and 
universality. But is it not true that the scrupulous 
historian of the Eternal Gospel, who writes at its dicta- 
tion, always finds that at each of its new editions, the 
Gospel has grown with humanity? 



NOTE II 

CONCERNING MYSTIC INTROVERSION AND ITS 
SCIENTIFIC VALUE FOR THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE REAL 

The intuitive workings of the “religious’^ spirit— in 
the wide sense in which I have consistently used the word 
— have been insufficiently studied by modem psycho- 
logical science in the West and then too often by 
observers who are themselves lacking in every kind of 
“religious” inclination, and so are ill equipped for the 
study, and involuntarily prone to depreciate an inner 
sense they do not themselves possess.^ • 

One of the best works devoted to this Important 
subject is M. Ferdinand Morel’s Essay on Mystic IntrO’- 
version,^ It is securely based on the principles and 
methods of pathological psycho-physiology and on the 
psycho-analysis of Freud, Janet, Jung, Bleuler, etc., and 
it handles the psychological study of several representa- 
; tive types of Hellenic-Christian mysticism with scrupulous 
care. His analysis of the Pseudo-Denis® is particularly 


^ I except from this criticism several beautiful and recent 
essays rehabilitating intuition on scientific grounds— more or less 
the offspring of the dynamic Elan of Bernon — and the penetrat- 
ing analysis of Edouard Le Roy— also of the first order. . 

* Easai sur Vlntroversion mystique : etude psycholomfVf 
Fseudo-Psnys VAriopagite et de quelques autres cos de mysticismc, 
Geneva, Rundig, 1918. 

As far as the author is aware, the term “introversion w 
used for the first time in the sense of scientific psychology o/ 
Dr. C. G. Jun^ of Zurich. 

* Denis (Dionysius) the Areopagite. — Translator, 
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interesting;^ and his description of him is on the whole 
correct, in spite of the fact that in the appreciation where- 
in he comments upon his work and the conclusions to 
be deduced from it, the author does not manage to free 
himself from his preconceived theories drawn from the 
scientific pathology of the time. 

Without being able within the limits of this note to 
enter into a close discussion such as his theses deserve, 
I should like briefly to point out their weak points as I 
see them and the truer interpretation that I should put 
upon them. 

Almost all psychologists are possessed by the theory* 
of Regression, which appears to have been started by 
Th. Ribot. It is undoubtedly a true one within the 
limited bounds of his psycho-pathological studies on 
functional disorganisation, but it has been erroneously 
extendeS , to the whole realm of the mind, whether 
abnormal or normal. 


' The second part of the work, devoted to “several other 
cases of mysticism IS unfortunately very inferior — Eastern 

mysticism (“forty centuries of Introversion,” as the author says) 
is studied in a few pa^es from third-hand informBtion*~‘aiM| 
Christian mysticism in the West is summarised into a quite 
arbitrary and inadequate choice of types, including a numlwr of 
definitely diseased people like Madame Guyon and Antoinette 
Bourignon, and superior and complete personalities like 
St. Bernard and Francois de Sales. They are, moreover, all 
mutilated by a very ^storted representation: for the 
elements of energy and social action, which ^ in the case of th e s e 
great men were closely bound up with mystic contemplation, like 
taken out of the picture. , , , , ^ 

With one notable exception, the fine school of educations 
psychology at Geneva, grouped round the J.-J. Ronsseau 
Institute and the International Bureau of Education. One of the 
chiefs of this group, Ch. Baudouin, has in these very last months 
protested agamst the confusion caused by the term regteakion, 
attached i^scriminately to all the phenomena of recwl, psyeho* 
logically so varied and sometimes so different. (Cf. JtumuU o/ 
^9ycho(ogy, Paris, Novembcr-'Deccmbcr, 1028.) H 
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Ribot laid down that *‘the psychological functions 
most rapidly attacked by disease were the most recently 
constituted ones, the last in point of time in the develop- 
ment of the individual (ontogonesis), and then reproduced 
on a general saale in the evolution of the species (phylo- 
genesis).” Janet, Freud, and their followers have applied 
this statement to all the nervous affections, and from 
them to all the activities of the mind. From this it is 
only a step for them — a false step for us — to the con- 
clusion that the most recently effected operations and 
the most rapidly worn out are the highest in the hierarchy, 
and that a return to the others is a retrogression in a 
backward sense, a fall of the mind. 

At the outset let us determine what is meant by the 
“the supreme function” of the mind. It is what Janet 
calls “the function of the real,” and he defines it as 
awareness of the present, of present action, tjie enjoy- 
ment of the present. He places ^‘disinterested action and 
thought,” which does not keep an exact account of 
present reality, on a lower level — then imaginary repre- 
sentation at the bottom of the scale, that is to say, the 
whole world of imagination and fancy. Freud, with his 
customary energy, asserts that reverie and all that emerges 
from it, is nothing but the debris of the first stage of 
evolution. And they all agree in opposing, like BleiiJer|. 
a “function of the unreal” akin to pure thought, to the 
so-called “function of the real,” which they would term 
“the fine point of the soul,” (to misuse the famous phrase 
ci f ran^ois de Sales by applying it — ^what irony I — ^to the 
opposite extreme),^ 

^ With quite unconscious irony a great ^'introvert” lilj^ 
Plotinus sincerely pities the *'extroyerts*’, the *Vanderers outside 
themselves’* (£nnsades IV, III [17]), for they seem to him to 
have lost the '^function of the real.^’ 
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Such a classification, which ascribes the highest rank 
to “interested” action and the lower rank to concentration 
of thought, seems to me to stand self-convicted in the 
light of simple practical and moral common-sense. And 
this depreciation of the most indispensable operation of 
the active mind — the withdrawal into oneself, to dream, 
to imagine, to reason — ^is in danger of becoming a patho- 
logical aberration. The irreverent observer is tempted 
to say : ''^‘‘Physician, heal thyself !” 

It seems to me that the transcendent value attributed 
by science to the idea of evolution should be taken with 
a pinch of salt. The admission of its indestructibility 
and universality without any exception, is in fact nothing 
more than the declaration of a continuous series (or some- 
times discontinuous) of modifications and of differentiations 
HI living ^matter. This biological process is not worthy 
to pose as a dogma, forcing us to see far above and beyond 
us, suspended to some vague “greasy pole,’” some equally 
vague mysterious supreme “Realisation” of the living 
being — ^not much less supernatural than the “Realisa- 
tion” below and behind us (or in the depths) prcsuyosed 
by religion in its various myths of primitive Aden. 
Eventually vital evolution would culminate in the inevit- 
able extinction of the species by a process of exhaustion. 
How can we decide the exact moment when the path 
begins to go down on the further side instead of going 
up? There are as mlmy reasons for believing that the 
most important of the diverse operations and functions 
of the mind are those which disappear last ; for they are 
the very foundations of Being— and that the part so easily 
destroyed belongs to a superficial level of existence. 


* The “greasy pole” is a popular game in French country 
fairs. Competitors try to dimb a tall covered with slippery 
*oap to obtain a prise fastened to the tc^ of it. 
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A great aesthete, who is at the same time a scientist 
and a creative artist — a complete man endowed with both 
reason and intuition, Edouard Monod-Herzen, has thus 
expressed it : 

“The effects of the Cosmos antecedent to a given in- 
dividual, whose substance still bears their trace, are to be 
distinguished from the contemporary effects which set 
their mark upon him each day. The first are his own 
inner property, and constitute his heredity. The second 
are his acquired property and constitute his adaptation.” 

In what way then are his “acquired properties” 
superior in hierarchical order to his “innate possessions”? 
They are only so in point of time. And, continues E. 
Monod-Herzen, “the actual condition of the individual 
results from a combination of the two groups of 
possessions.”' ^ 

Why should they be dissociated ? If it is to meet the 
exigences of scientific investigation, it is not superfluous 
to remark that by its very definition primitive or “innate 
possessions” accommodate themselves better to such dis- 
sociation than “acquired possessions” — for the simple 
reason that the latter are posterior and necessarily pre- 
suppose what went before them. 

As Ch. Baudouin, when he was trying to correct the 
deprecatory tendencies of psycho-analysis with regard to 
psychological “phenomena of recoil,” wrote on the subject 
of evolution ; • 

“Evolution is not conceived as going from the reflex 
to injstinct, from instinct to the higher psychological lit®* 
without appealing to successive inhibitions and their 

* Science et EsthHique : Princiws de monthologie 
1917, Paris, Gauthier-Villars (Vol. H, p. 6, Cfhap. V, and 
Living Matter), 
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resultant introversions. At each step new inhibitions 
must intervene to prevent energy from immediately dis- 
charging itself in motive channels, together with intro- 
versions, inward storings of energy, until little by little 
thought is substituted for the inhibited action. Thought 
(as John Dewey has shown) may be regarded as the result 
of suspended action, which the subject does not allow to 
proceed to its full realisation. Our reasonings are 
attempts in effigy. ... It would therefore be a pity to con- 
found introversion with open retrogression, since the latter 
marks a step backwards in the line of evolution’* — (and 
I would add that it is a retreat “without any idea of 
regaining lost ground and advancing again**) — “while 
introversion is the indispensable condition of evolutiiail and 
if it is a recoil, it is one of those recoils that render a 
a forwa^ thrust possible.’* 


« 

But let us come frankly to the case of great intro- 
version, no longer in the mitigated form of normal thought 
— but complete, absolute, unmitigated, as we have been 
studying it in these volumes in the case of the highest 
mystics. 

To pathological psychology — and M. Fe^rdinand Morel 
accepts these conclusions* — ^it is a return to a primary 
stage, to an intra-utdKne state. And the symbolic words 
used to explain absorption in the Unity by the masters 
of mysticism, whether of India or of Alexandria, by the 
Areopagite or the two fourteenth century whirlwinds of 
the soul, Eckhart and Taulcr : “Orwnd, Vrgrund, 

‘ ‘^The deep-seated narcissism of honest introversion is a pi^ 
found retrogression into the bosom of the mother } ,us tne 
individual epitomises the whole development of the race. 
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BodeUf WuTzel, Wesen ohne Weserif Indifinite suresaen- 
Uelle . . . •” etc. — add weight to this assumption, no less 
than the curious instinct which has given birth in Rama> 
krishna’s India to the passionate worship of the Mother^ 
and in Christianity to that of the Virgin Mother, 

It must be granted that we are strictly impartial.^ 

Is it then only a similar replunging of conscious 
thought into the distant abysses of prenatal life P For the 
careful study of mysticism establishes clearly that cons- 
ciousness exists undimmed in this gigantic ascent back- 
wards up the ladder of the past, compared to which Wells’ 
“Time Machine” is mere child’s play; and M. F. Morel 
comes back to it on several occasions : 

“In the most complete introversion (that of Denis 
the Areopagite) there is no loss of consciousness, but a 
displacement of attention. . . . Ecstatic experiences 
remain deeply engraven upon those who experience them, 
and this would not be the case if they were simply empty 
or void of meaning. . . . Consciousness is in fact some- 
thing intensely mobile. When the exterior world has 
disappeared, the circle of consciousness contracts and 
seems to withdraw entirely into some unknown and 
ignored cortical centre. Consciousness seems to gather 


* As a starting TOint. But the great analysts of this intuitive 
“ebbing”, such as fid. Le Roy, show wherein the final “simpli' 
city”, to which they have already a'l^ined, differs from the 
“simplicity anterior to the discursive intricacy, belonging solely 
to the confused pre-intuition of a child.” It is “a rich and 
luminous simplicity, which achieves the disiMrsion of uialysis by 
surpassing and overcoming it. It alone is the fruit of true 
intuition, the state of inner freedom, of fusion of the pacified 
soul with (the Being) non-passive peace, which is action at its 
highest power. ...” 

(“The Discipline of Intuition/* Review Vers VUnitit 
Nos. .. 

There is nothing in these sayings to which Vivekananda would 
not have subscribed. 
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itself together to confine itself within some unknown 
psychic pineal gland and to withdraw into a kind of 
centre wherein all organic functions and all psychic forces 
meet, and there it enjoys Unity .... nothing else.”^ 

‘‘Nothing else?’* — What more do you want? There, 
according to your own admission, you have an instrument 
for penetrating to the depths of functional consciousness, 
of subliminal life — and yet you do not use it in order to 
complete your knowledge of the whole activity of the 
mind. You, doctors of the Unconscious, instead of 
making yourselves citizens of this boundless empire and 
possessing yourselves of it, do you ever enter it except 
as foreigners, imbued with the preconceived idea of the 
superiority of your own country and incapable of ridding 
yourselves of the need, which itself deforms your vision, 
of reducing whatever you catch a glimpse of in this 
unknown* world to the measure of the one already familiar 
to you? 

Think of the extraordinary interest of these striking 
descriptions — a succession of Indian, Alexandrine and 
Christian mystics of all sects without mutual knowledge 
of each other have all with the same lucidity gone through 
the same experiences — the triple movement of thought,’ 
and especially the “circular movement,** which they have 
tested thoroughly, and “which represents exactly the 
psychic movement of pure and simple introversion, with- 
drawing itself fronrf’ the periphery and collecting itself 
towards the centre’’— the mighty Stygian river that goes 
seven times round the Being, the round dance with its 

' E. Morel : op. cit., p. 112. 

• The three movements t “circular**, when the thought turns 
entirely towards itself; “spiral**, when it refle<^ and reMns id 
a discursive fashion ; “in a straight line, when it is directed 
towards the exterior. (Cf. Plotinus, Porphyry. Proclus, Hem^. 
Denis the Areopagite, etc. and F. Morel s analysis of th^m.) 
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powerful attraction towards the centre, the centripetal 
force of the inner soul corresponding to that exercised in 
the exterior universe by universal gravitation ! Is it a 
slight thing by means of direct inner perception to be 
able to realise the great cosmic laws and the forces that 
govern the universe controlled by our senses? 

If a scientist maintains that such a knowledge of 
psychic profundities teaches us nothing about exterior 
realities, he is really, though perhaps unwittingly, obeying 
a prejudice of proud incomprehension as one-eyed as that 
of religious spiritualists who set up an insurmountable 
barrier between spirit and matter. What is the ‘‘function 
of the real” of which scientific psychology claims to be the 
standard-bearer? And what is the “real”? Is it what 
can be observed by extrospection or by introspection like 
that Of the St. John in Raphael’s Discussion,^ who gazes 
into the depths with his closed eyes? Is it “Uhe move- 
ment in a straight line” or “in spirals” or “in a circle”? 
There are not two realities. That which exists in one 
exists equally in the other.® The laws of the inner psychic 

' An allusion to Kaphael’s fresco in the Vatican known as the 
Discussion of the Holy Sacrament. 

* I am glad to find myself here in accord with the thought 
of one of the masters of the “New Education,” Dr. Adolphe 
Ferri^re, the founder-president of the International Bureau of 
Education, in his monumental work : Spiritual Progress (Vol. t 
of Constructive Education, 1927, Geneva): 

“If individual reasons are reducible, as to a single common 
denominator, to Reason conceived nf super-individual snd 
impersonal, ... it is because at bottom each mind and what 
it IS convenient to call nature, share the same reality, have th^ 
same origin, are the issue of the same cosmic Energy.” (p. 

If then introspection makes it possible to go back, I do not 
say to the orimn, but nearer to the origin, the vital source that 
is one of the mrros of universal Energy, why ignore it? 

(C/. in the same work of Dr. A. Ferriire, Chap. Ill, I, * Thf 
Human Microcosm Replies to the Macrocosm,** — its very title and 
basic idea correspond to the Vedantic conception expliuned by 
Vivekananda in several of the most famous lectures of his Jn&na 
Yoga.) 
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substance are of necessity themselves those of outside 
reality. And if you succeed in reading one properly, the 
chances are that you will find the confirmation and if not, 
the presentiment of what you have read or will read in 
the other. Laotse’s deep thought that “a wheel is made 
up of thirty perceptible spokes, but it is because of the 
central non-perceptible void of the nave that it turns,*' 
leads me to think of the latest hypotheses of astronomical 
science, which claim to have discovered gulfs of cosmic 
emptiness to be the homes of the various universes. • . . 
Do you suppose that Laotse would ever have been able 
to imagine such a thought if it had not secretly contained 
the form of the universal cosmic substance and its for- 
gotten laws ? Hypothesis, do you say ? Neither more 
nor less so than your most firmly established and fruitful 
scientific hypotheses — and quite logically probable : for 
it satisfie'Si the strict economy of the laws of the universe 
and partakes of their natural harmony. 

But if this is true, the judicious use of deep intro- 
version opens to the scientist unexplored resources : for 
it constitutes a new method of experiment, having the 
advantage that the observer identifies himself with the 
object observed — the Plotinian identity of the seer and the 
thing seen.^ 

The clear intuition of Plotinus, who united in himself 
the spirit of Greek observation and Eastern introspection, 
has thus described fhe operation ; 

“It may happen that the soul possesses a thing with- 


* As a matter of fact every great scientific experimenter 
identi^s himself more or less with 

It is an attribute of all passion, whatever ite object, wheth^ 
carnal or intellectual, that it hS^ld 

infuse itself into it. The great hiologis^ J. C. 
me that be iMa himaelf becoming ope with the plaPt a thy M 
« obae^Si that now, before he begina an enpenment, he 
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out being aware of it it therefore possesses it better than 
if it were aware of it; in fact when it is aware of it, 
it possesses it as a thing that is alien to it; when on the 
contrary it is not aware of it, it is a real possession.”^ 

And that is exactly the idea that one of the greatest 
thinkers of modern India, Aurobindo Ghose, is trying to 
incorporate in science : he wishes to reintegrate generative 
intuition in its legitimate place as advance guard of the 
army of the spirit marching forward to the scientific 
conquest of the universe. 


pre-conceives their reactions within himself ; and in the case of 
poets and artists this is still more true. I refer my reader to the 
chapter in this book on Walt Whitman. 

' The word “aware** stands here for “discursive intellec- 
tual knowledge.** It is quite evident that a superior knowledge 
takes its place: — this knowledge may be called “functional’’, as 
in M. F. Morel, or “perfect reason” as in Plotinus, who adds this 
comment: “A man only considers discursively that which he 
does not yet possess. . . . Perfect reason no longer seeks ; 
rests upon the evidence of that with which it is filled.” {Enn. Ill, 

vm,j 2 ] w). 

• inn. iV, IV (4). 

C/. the analysis of intuitive thought by my contemporary 
French master, Edouard Le Roy : 

“It is essential that the mind . . . should free itself fro°i 
all disuniti^ eg[oi8m, and be led to a state of docility analogous 
to the purification of the conscience by ascetics, an attitude of 
generosity resembling the workings of love that divines and 
understands because it forgets itself, because it accepts the effect 
of the necessary transformations in order to lose itself in 
object and to attain perfect objectivity ....** etc. 

(“The Discipline of Intuition,** Rei^w Vera VVniiS, lfi2.5, 
Nos. 85-86). 

And in conclusion: 

“The three stages in the course of intuitive thought are : 

1. The *asc^se^ preparatory to the renunciation of the usuaJ 
forms of speech. 

2. The final union of the spirit with that which started as s 
separate object from it. ' 

^ 8. The simjplicity of knowledge or rather of perception^ when 
it is being rediscovered after passing through the dii^rsion^ef 
analysis and going beyond and below it, but a simplicity which 
is the result of wealth and not poverty.” {Ibid,) 
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But if this great effort is rejected with the disdainful 
gesture of the exclusive rationalists, and particularly of 
psycho-pathologists, who throw discredit on “the standard 
of intellectual satisfaction’’ or — as the great Freud said 
with austere scorn — on “the principle of pleasure,” which 
in his eyes is that of “the unsuitable,” those who reject 
it are far less the servants of the “real”, as they imagine 
themselves to be, than of a proud and Puritanical faith, 
whose prejudices they no longer see because those pre- 
judices have become their second nature. There is no 
normal reason why, on the plausible hypothesis of a unity 
of substance and cosmic laws, the conquest, the full per- 
ception, and the *^fruitio** by the mind of the logical 
ordering of the universe should not be accompanied by a 
feeling of sovereign well-being. And it would be strange 
if mental joy were a sign of error. The mistrust shown 
by somcf masters of psycho-analysis for the free natural 
play of the mind, rejoicing in its own possession — ^the 
stigma they imprint upon it of “narcissism” and 
“auterotism”* — betray all unconsciously a kind of per- 
verted asceticism and religious renunciation. 

They are, it is true, not wrong to denounce the 
dangers of introversion, and in so doing no one will 
contradict them. But every experiment has its own 
dangers for the mind. Sense and reason itself are 
dangerous instruments and have to be constantly super- 
vised ; and no close ♦scientific observation is carried out on 
a tabula rasa. Whatever it is doing, the eye interprets 
before it has seen and in the case of P. Lowell, the 


Are there not close analogiea|Aere to the 
India? (C£. Intuitive Thought hy^e same author, E. Le Koy, 
^ 925 .) , . , 

' That is to say : the state of Narcissus, who was in love 
with himself. „ . ... ^ 

*C/. the definition of scientific hypothesis by one of the 
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astronomer, he has never ceased to see upon the surface 
of Mars the canals his own eyes have put there. ... By all 
means let us continue to doubt, even after having proof ! 
My attitude is always one of profound Doubt, which is to 
be kept hidden in my cave like a strong, bitter, but 
health-giving tonic, for the use of the strong. 

But in the world of the “real” — that is to say, of the 
“relative” — where we must needs labour and build our 
dwellings, I maintain that the principle whereby we ought 
to attempt to satisfy the operations of the mind is that 
of proportion, of equilibrium between the diverse forces 
of the mind. All tendency to exclusiveness is dangerous 
and defective. Man has different and complementary 
means of knowledge at his disposal.^ Even if it is of use 
to divide them in order to probe with them into the depths 
of an object of study, synthesis must always •be re- 
established afterwards. Strong personalities adbomplish 
this by instinct. A great “Introvert” will know at the 
same time how to be a great “Extrovert”. Here the 
example of Vivekananda seems to me to be conclusive.® 
Interiorisation has never led in principle to diminution 
of action. Arguments drawn from the supposed social 
passivity of mystic India Are entirely erroneous ; here what 


intuitive savants of today, J. Perrin, as **a form of intuitive 
intelligence ... to divine the existence or the essential faculties 
of objects which are still beyond our consemusness, to explain the 
complicated visible by the simple invisible. ^ {The Atems, 1912/- 

^ In the study by Charles Baudouin already quoted, see his 
analysis of complementary instincts (the combative instinct and 
the instinct of withdrawal; activity, passivity) and their rhythmic 
connection. In the cases we are considering, the tendencies of 
recoil and of introversion are complementary to forward imping 
and extroversion. Together they form a system in unstable 
equilibriimi which can always be tipped to one side or the other. 

* Is it necessary to remind the reader that his example is 
not in the least uniq^ue? The genius for action shown by the 
matest of mystic Christian introverts : St. Bernard, St. Theresa, 
St. Ignatia, is well-known. 
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is nothing but Ersatz is taken for the cause. The physical 
and moral devitalisation of India during several centuries 
IS due to quite different factors of climate and social 
economy. But we shall see with our own eyes that her 
interiorisation, where the fires of her threatened life have 
taken refuge, is the principle of her national resurrection. 
And it will shortly appear what a brazier of action is this 
Atman, over which she has brooded for several thousand 
years. I advise the ‘^extrovert” peoples of the West to 
rediscover in the depths of themselves the same sources 
of active and creative “introversion If they fail, there 
is not much hope for the future. Their gigantic technical 
knowledge, far from being a source of protection, will 
bring about their annihilation. 

But I am not anxious, the same sources sleep in the 
depths of the soul of the West. At the last hour but one 
they wilj spring up anew. 



NOTE III 

ON THE HELLENIC-CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM OF 
THE FIRST CENTURIES AND ITS RELATION- 
SHIP TO HINDU MYSTICISM : 

Plotinus of Alexandria and Denis the Areopagite 

It is one of my chief desires to see Lectureships of 
Comparative Eastern and Western Metaphysics and 
Mysticism founded in India and Europe. The two should 
be mutually complementary; for their work is essential if 
the human spirit is to learn to know itself in its entirety. 
Their object would not be a kind of puerile steepjechase 
seeking to establish the primitive chronology of each group 
of thought. Such research would be meaningless : 
religious historians who seek only to discover the intellec- 
tual interdependence of systems, forget the vital point : 
the knowledge that religions are not ordinary matter of 
intellectual dialectic, but facts of experience, and that 
although reason steps in afterwards to construct systems 
upon the facts, such systems would not hold good for 
an hour, if they were not based upon the solid foundation 
of experience. Hence the facts must first be discovered 
and studied. I do not know whether «ny modern psycho- 
physiologist, armed with all the latest instruments of the 
new sciences of the soul, will be able to attain to a full 
knowledge of them one day,' but I am willing to believe 


' One of the first to attempt an objective study of them was 
William James in his famous book on Reliffious Ezperienoef an 
Essay of Descriptive Psychology, which apprared in New York 
ia lw2, under the title : The varieties of ReUgioas Eaiperienee, 
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it. In the mean while such simple observation as we have 
at our present disposal, leads us to recognise the exist- 
ence of the same religious facts as the foundations of all 
the great organised religions, that have spread over the 
face of the earth throughout the march of the centuries. 
At the same time it is impossible to attribute to the mutual 
actions and reactions of the peoples any appreciable effect 
on their production : for their uprising is spontaneous, it 
grows from the soil under certain influences in the life of 
humanity almost ‘‘seasonal’ in their recurrence like the 
grain that springs up in natural life with the return of 
spring. 


It is very remarkable that, owing to the scrupulous honesty of 
his intellect alone, this man, though not in the least gifted for 
the attainment of subliminal reality, as he himself frankly 
declared ; “My temperament prohibited me from almost all 
mystic experience” — should have arrived at the positive jtate- 
ment of trm objective existence of these very realities and s^uld 
have comn^nded them to the respect of scientists. To bis efforts 
Here added those of the learned Frederick W. H. Mye^s, who in 
1886 , discovered “the subliminal consciousness,” a theonr pro- 
pounded in a posthumous work, later than that of William James : 
Human Personality, (Myers, like James, had known Vivek^ 
nanda personally.) The most interesting^ part of James 
^pears to be the collection of mystic witness coming from bia 
Western contemporaries, chiefly froin laymen who were strangers 
to religious or metaphysical speculation, so that they did not try 
to attach to it the facts of inner experience, o^n very »trilung, 
which had come to them unawares, like the fml of a thradeTOlt 
(Tennyson. C. Kingsley, J. A. Symonds, Dr. R. M. Bucke, etc.). 
All unknowing as they were, they realised stateli identical with 
the characteristic Samadhis of India. Other^ whose natur^ 
intelligence cut them off from mysticism, found them^ves led. 


to an astounding intuition of absolute Unity where aU contrwes 
are dissolved.— a conception quite beyo^ ordinary ken. 

And with the intellectual lucidity of the West, , 

in ecstasy have given perfect desenptaons of it. The h)jotheteCaJ 
conclusions to which James arrived testify to a 
freedom. Certain of them are the same as Vivdtan^rf M 
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The first result of an objective study of Comparative 
Metaphysics and Mysticism would be to demonstrate the 
universality and perennial occurrence of the great facts of 
religious experience, their close resemblance under the 
diverse costumes of race and time, attesting to the per- 
sistent unity of the human spirit — or rather, for it goes 
deeper than the spirit, which is itself obliged to delve for 
it — to the identity of the materials constituting humanity.^ 
But before entering into any discussion of the compara- 
tive value of ideological structures erected by religion and 
tnetaphysics in India and Alexandria (the case with which 
we are dealing here) it is necessary to establish the fact 
that at bottom the illuminations of Philo, the great 
ecstasies of Plotinus and Porphyry, so similar to the 
Samd,dhis of Indian Yogins, were identical experiences. 
Hence we must not use the term Christianity to the exclu- 
sion of the other thousands of mystic experience8| 6n whose 
foundations it was built up — not in one feverish birth, but 
by a series of births throughout the centuries, fresh shoots 
Sprouting from the ancient tree with each spring. 

And that is, indeed, the heart of the problem. If 
these great experiences have once been established, com- 
pared and classified, comparative mysticism would then— 
and only then — have the right to pass on to a study of 
systems. Systems exist solely to provide the mind with 
a means for registering the results of enlightenment and 
to classify in one complete and cc^rdinated whole the 


' That is also the conclusion to which one of the exceptionally 
relinous men of the West has reached after a careful and scienmic 
study of the comparative mysticism of India and Europe : PrO' 
feasor Rudolf Otto of Marburg. Having lived for fourteen 
in India and Japan he has devoted a whole series of remarkable 
works to Asiatic mysticism. The most important for our purpose 
is: West Oestliche Mystik, Vergleich und Vntersckeidung 
Wegen^deutung ( 1026 , Gotha, Leoj^ld Klotzverlag), which takes 
as its types the two mystics, Shankara and Meister Eckhart. 
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claims of the senses, reason and intuition— (by whatever 
name we may choose to call the eighth sense or the second 
reason, which those who have experienced it call the first). 
Systems then are a continually renewed effort to bring 
about by all the various instruments at the disposal of 
knowledge the synthesis of all that a man, a race or an 
epoch has experienced. And of necessity the particular 
temperament of that man, race or epoch is always reflected 

in each system. . j * * 

Moreover, it •is intensely interesting that all kinds of 
minds, morally akin, but scattered through space and time 
in different countries and different ages, know that the 
varieties of their own thought, produced by all these 
different temperaments, are simultaneously the limits and 
the womb of force. India and Europe are equally con- 
cerned to enrich themselves by a knowledge of all the forms 
developed by this same mental or vital power, a theme 
upon which each of their diverse races, epochs and 
cultures has embroidered its own variations. 

Hence, to return to the subject that is ocrapymg us 
here, I do not believe modem Indian metaphysics cm 
remain any longer in ignorance of 
Christian Mysticism-any more than our Western 
tuals can be aUowed in future to stop » J 
of the “Divine Infinity’” at the borders of Greece. When 


His 
Urmotiven 


is main toesU * ^o®ivM)'^"of "^nwrity’s spiritual 

twen (the dilate. Mysticism is .always 


ormofwen (tae dimate. Mystidyn is always 

and everywhere thej.^e.__Ma^the|rofounO 


if ihe hu^n 

spirit ia' a fact. Naturally this dws ^ 

Th.y m.y be found «d. 

by aide in the srae Doctorate thesU, writo by 

Henri’c?™* 

26 
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two types of humanity as magnificent as India and Greece 
have dealt with the same subject, it is obvious that each 
will have enriched it with its own particular splendours, 
and that the double masterpiece will harmonise with the 
new spirit of universal humanity we are seeking to 
establish. 

In these pages I can do no more than point out the 
way to the intelligence of my readers. And in this place, 
where I am addressing myself especially to the Ved&ntists 
of India, I want to give them at least a glimpse of the 
characteristics wherein Mediterranean Mysticism and their 
own are alike and wherein they differ. I shall particularly 
insist on the chief monument of early Christian Mysticism 
— the work of the Pseudo-Denis because, as it came from 
the East, it possessed already the characteristics that it 
was to impose upon the metaphysical physiognomy of the 
West during six centuries of Christianity. 

* 

It is generally conceded that the Greek spirit, while 
eminently endowed for art and science, was almost a closed 
book to the idea of infinity, and that it only accepted the 
idea with mistrust. Although the Infinite is included in 
principle by Anaximander and Anaxagoras, they give it 
a material character and stamp it with the imprint of 
scientific instinct. Plato, who in his Republic touched in 
passing on the conception of the Idea* of Good superior to 
being, essence and intelligence, did not dwell upon it and 
seemed to regard it merely as an idea of perfection and 
not of infinity. To Aristotle, the infinite was imperfect : 
to the Stoics, it was unreal.^ 

' It must not be forgotten that during the Alexandrine epoch 
there was an intimate connection between India and the Hellenic 
West. But the history of thought has not taken it into account 
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It IS not until we reach the first century that we find 
hilo a Jew of Alexandria who had been brought up in 
reek thought, imbuing it with the notion of Infinity 
derived from his people and attempting to hold the balance 
between the two currents. The balance, however, re- 
mained an unstable one, and all through his life Philo 
oscillated between the two temperaments. In spite of His 
Being indeterminate, the God of the Jews kept a very 
strong personal flavour which Philo’s nostrils could not 
dispense with. On the other hand his Greek education 
allowed him to analyse With rationalist precision those 
obscure powers of his prophetic people, that had brought 
them into contact with God. His theory of ecstasy, first 
by withdrawal into oneself, then by the flight of the ego 
and the total negation of the senses, reason and being 
Itself, sQithat they might identify themselves with the One, 
IS, in the lhain, precisely the same as that always practised 
by the Indian in the East. Philo eventually sketches an 
attempt to attach the Infinite to the finite by means of 
intermediary powers, from whence emerges the “second 
God,” the Word, “the only Begotten Son of God.” 
And so, with him, perhaps unwittingly (for he never lost 
the thumb-mark of his rough modeller : Jehovah), the 
Infinite of the East entered the Mediterranean world. 

A hundred facts testify to how great an extent the 
East was mingled with Hellenic thought during the second 


and even at the present day is very insufficiently aware of it. 
several years ago in India a Society was formed to study the 
radiations of ^'Greater India” and its forgotten Empire in the 
past. (The Greater Indta Society: President, Prof. Jaduna^ 
Jarkar, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta ; 
honorary Secretary, Dr. Kalidas Nag.) It has published tiiioe 
1026, a regular Bulletin, and the first number included 
jj-n Eway by Dr. Kalidas Nag, containiim a very interestixig 
nistoncal account of the spread of the Indian spint beyond its 
frontiers : Greater India, a Study in Indian fntemaitonaliem. 
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century of our era. Let us recall only three or four of 
the most characteristic. Plutarch quoted Zoroaster and 
devoted a whole treatise to Egyptian mythology. The 
historian, Eusebius, was a witness to the interest felt in 
Asiatic philosophies and religions in his own day. One 
of the first builders of Alexandrianism, Numenius, who 
extolled Pythagoras above all other Greeks, sought for 
the spirit of his age in the past, and believed that Pytha- 
goras had spread in Greece' the first wisdom of the 
Egyptians, the Magi, the Indians and the Jews. Plotinus, 
a Greek of Egypt, departed with Gordian’s army, in order 
to study Persian and Indian philosophy. And although 
Gordian’s death, in Mesopotamia, stopped him half way, 
his intention shows his intellectual kinship with the Indian 
spirit.^ But at the same time he was in communion with 
the Christians. One of his listeners was a Doctoj of the 
New Church ; Origen ; and they mutually respacted each 

' Numenius, Avhose influence over Plotinus was of capital 
importance, “had directed all his efforts,^ says Eusebius, “to- 
wards a fusion of Pythagoras and Plato, while seeking for a 
confirmation of their philosophical doctrines in the religious 
dogmas of the Brahmins, the Indians, the Magi, and the 
Egyptians.” 

* His theory of reincarnation bears the stamp of Indian 
thought. All actions and thoughts count. The purified and 
deta^ed are npt reborn into the corporeal, they remain in the 
world of the mind and of bliss, without reason, remembrance or 
speech ; their liberty is absolute ; they ^re made one with the 
Perfect, and are absorbed into It without losing themselves in It. 
Such bliss can be obtained in the present by ecstasy. 

His theory of matter and his definitions of it evoke the Hindu 
Mfiyfi. 

His vision of the universe as a Divine Game, where me 
actors constantly chancre their costumes,” where social revolu- 
tions, the crash of empirel, arc “changes of scene and character, 
the tears and cries of the actors,” is the same as the Indian.^ 

Above all his profound science of “deification”, identificaUpn 
with God by the path of Negation, is, as I shall show, one of its 
most magmficent expressions and might have come from one o' 
the great Indian Yogins. 
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other. Plotinus was not merely a book philosopher. He 
was, at the same time, a saint and a great Yogin. His 
pure image, recalling certain of Ramakrishna’s characteris- 
tics,' deserves to be more piously remembered by both the 
East and the West. 

It would be lacking in the respect his great work 
deserves, to summarise it here. But I must enumerate 
its most striking characteristics which are analogous to 
Indian thought. 

* 

Plotinus’ First Being, who is “before all things,” 
no less than in all that comes after Him, is the Absolute. 
“Absolutely infinite, indeterminate, incomprehensible,” 
He can only be defined by negation. “Let us take all 
things from Him, let us affirm nothing about Him, let 
us not Ije by saying that there is anything in Him, but 
let Him simply be.” 

He is above good and ill, act and knowledge, being 
and essence. He has neither face nor form, neither move- 
ment nor number, neither virtue nor feelings. We cannot 
even say that He wishes or that He does. . . . “We 

say what He is not; we cannot say what He is” 

In brief, Plotinus collects the whole litany of “Noes”, 
so dear to the Indian mystic (and to the Christian), 
in order to express the Absolute. Bui without the 
self-satisfaction milled with conceit and puerility that 
most men bring to it, Plotinus impregnates it always 
^th his beautiful modesty, a fact that makes it very 
touching, and that I should say is more Christlike than 

many Christians (such as the author of Mystic 
Theology f which I shall examine later). 

^ His equisite kindness and delicate, pure and rather child- 
hie temperament. 
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“When we say,” he wrote, “that He is above being, 
we do not say that He is this or that. We affirm nothing ; 
we do not give Him any name. . . . We do not try to 
understand Him : it would in fact be laughable to try 
to understand that incomprehensible nature. But we 
being men, with doubts like the sorrows of childhood, do 
not know what to call Him, and so we try to name 
the Ineffable. . . . He must have indulgence for our 
language. . . . Even the name of the One expresses no 
more than the negation of His plurality. . . . The pro- 
blem must be given up, and research fall into sileneo. 
What is the good of seeking when further progress is 
impossible? .... If we wish to speak of God, or to 
conceive Him, let us give up everything ! When this has 
been done, (let us not add anything to Him but) let us 
examine rather whether there is still not something to be 
given up. . . .’” ^ • 

In the path of negation has India ever said anything 
more perfect or more humble? 

Nevertheless, it is not a question of negation. This 
inconceivable Absolute is the supreme and superabundant 
Perfection, whose continual expansion engenders the 
universe. He is suspended to it by love and He fills it 
entirely : for, without ever coining out of Himself, He 
is present everywhere in His entirety. In the effort of the 
human spirit to distinguish the successive degrees of this 
divine procession of worlds, the mystic^ Greek in a splendid 
outburst of enlightened enthusiasm salutes Intelligence as 
the first born of God, the best after Him, itself “a great 
God,” “the second God,” the first Hypostasis, which 
engenders the second, the Soul, the one and the multiple, 
the mother of all living things. There follows the unfold* 


* Enneadea, V, 5, 6 ; VI, 9, 4 ; VI, 8, 18, etc. 
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ing of the whole world of the senses, within the bounds 
whereof Matter is found, and that is the last ilegree of 
being, or rather of non-being, the Infinite negative, the 
absolute and unattained limit at the opposite antipodes 
of the thrust of Divine Power. 

So, this Absolute, which our minds can only approach 
through negation, is affirmed in all that is. And it is in 
ourselves. It is the very basis of our being. And we can 
be rejoined to It by concentration. Yoga, the great path 
of divine union, as described by Plotinus, is a combination 
of Jnana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. After a first and long 
stage of purification, the soul, as it enters the phase of 
contemplation, must renounce knowledge as a starting 
point. ‘‘The soul withdraws from the One, and is no 
longer one entity when it acquires knowledge. Knowledge 
m effect is a discourse, and a discourse is multiplicity. 
In ordfir^to contemplate the first Being a man must be 
raised above knowledge,*” 

Ecstasy begins. And the door of ecstasy for the 
Hellenic spirit, always tenacious of its rights, is Beauty. 
Through it the inflamed soul soars towards the light of 
the Good, above which there is nothing. And this divine 
flight of the mystic Alexandrine is precisely the same that 
Beethoven has translated into the phrase written during 
the evening of his life : 

(1828). 



Das Schd-ne zum Gu — ten 

(The Beautiful to the Good). 


* Entt^odee, VI, B, 4 ; VI, 9, 10. . 

C/. the analvsis of intuitive thought by Ed. Le Roy. quoted 
»n Note U. 
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His description of ecstasy^ is like the descriptions of 
both Hindus and Christians : for there is only one form 
of union with the Absolute, by whatever name the mind 
primarily or eventually seeks to clothe the Absolute. 
According to Plotinus, the soul ought to empty itself of 
all form and content, of all evil and good, of all thought 
of union with that, which is neither form, nor content, 
nor evil, nor good, nor thought.^ It should even empty 
itself of the thought of God in order to become one with 
Him. ' When it has reached this point He appears within 


' This admirable conception drawn from the most sacred 
essence of the West with its passion for Beauty, has its source 
in our divine Plato : 

“In the domain of love,” said Socrates to the Jtranger of 
Mantineus, “to do well one must pass from the love of a beautiful 
form to the love of all beautiful forms or to physical beauty in 
general ; then from love of beautiful bodies to the love of 
beautiful souls, beautiful actions and beautiful thoughts. *ln this 
ascension of the spirit through moral beauty, a marvellcfts beauty 
will suddenly appear to him, eternal, exempt from all generation, 
from all corruption, absolutely beautiful ; not consirting either in 
a beautiful face, nor in any body nor any thought nor in any 
science ; not residing anywhere but in itself, whether in heaven 
or on earth, but existing eternally in itself and for itself in its 
absolute and perfect unity.” {Banquet : summary). 

Therein is contained a Yoga of Beauty where Bhakti to a 
certain extent is joined to Jn&na. I do not say that it is peculiar 
to the West for we have traces of it in India, but it is the form 
which of all others is natural and dear to us. 

'' Not to know but to be, is also taught by the Ved&nta : 
“Knowledge is,” said Vivekananda, “as it were a lower step, a 
degradation. We are It already. How to know It?” {Jndna 
Yoga : “The Real and the Apvareni Man*'). 

This is also the famous doctrine of fte Docta Ignorantia* 
belonging to Christian mysticism : the knowledge above all know- 
ledge. No man in the world has described it with such power 
and psychological detail as St. Jean de la Croix in his famous 
treatise on the Nutt Obscure — ^the double Night: of the senses 
and of the spirit. “Prtmo derelinquere omnia sensibilia, secondo 
omnia intelltgibilia, . . St. Bonaventura had already said 
(Itincrarium mentis ad Deum). 

* “The soul ought to be without form, Ji it wishefi 
no obstacle to stop it from being filled and illuminated by the 
first Nature. (VI, 9. 7). The first principle, not having any 
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it. He is it : “it has become God or rather it is God. 
A centre which coincides with another centre. . . .*’ 
They arc one. There is perfect identity. The soul has 
returned to itself.^ 


difference in Him, is always present and we are ourselves present 
in Him, when we no longer possess anything. (VI, 9. 8). The 
• soul ought to drive out evil, good, and everything else to receive 
God only in itself. ... It will not even know that it has been 
joined to the first Principle. (VI, 9. 7). It is no longer soul, 
nor intelligence, nor movement. . . . Resemblance to God 
ought to be complete. The soul eventually does not even think of 
God because it no longer thinks .... (VI, 7. 8. 8). When the 
.soul has become like Him, it sees Him appear suddenljr ; separa- 
tion and duality are no more, both are one. . . . This union is 
imitated on earth by those who love and are loved and who seek 
to become one flesh. (VI, 7. 84).” 

^ Plotinus often experienced this great ecstasy, according to 
the definite testimony of Porphyry: 

“To - - * • • 

who is ab 

approached" 

^ight. This union formed the sum total of Plotinus’ desires. He 
had this divine joy four times while I was staying with him. 
What then happened was ineffable.” 

So it is of the greatest interest to know from the mouth of 
Plotinus himself what were his impressions during that state. 
The most striking is the anguish of the touI as it approached 
Divine Union, for it was unable to sustain the intensity long. 
“Certainly here below each time that the soul approaches That 
without form, it shrinks, it trembles at having before it only 
That which is nothing.” ... 

And as 1 read these lines I think of the njortal terror of 
young Vivekananda during his first visits to Ramakrisbna, when 
the enlightened Master made him aware for the first time of the 
dizzy contact with the formless Absolute. 

“The soul,” continues Plotinus (and the rest of his descrip- 
tion would serve for Vivekananda’s experience), “returns with joy 
• • . . it lets itself fall until it meets some sensible object whereon 
to stop and rest. . . (VI, 9. 8 ; .9. 10). 

J. A. Symonds says the same thing; “It (trimee) consisted 
in a gradual but swiftly progressive obliteration _ of space, time, 
sensation, and the multitudinous factors of expenence. . • . But 
the self persisted, formidable in its vivid keenness, fwlintf ^ 
poignant «ubt about reality, ready, 
existence break as breaks a bubble round about it. And what 
then? T^e apprehension of a coming dissolution, the gnm ocn- 
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I have said enough to awaken in every Hindu reader 
the desire to know more of this great fellow Yogin, who 
in the last hour of Greece, in her majestic sunset, wedded 
Plato and India. In this divine marriage the male 
Hellenic genius, as he embraced the female Kirtana — the 
inspired Bacchante — imposed upon her thoughts an 
ordered beauty and intelligent harmony, resulting in one 
of the most beautiful strains of spiritual music. And the 
great Christian mysticism of the first centuries was the 
first born of the union. 

In the following pages I shall try to paint, however 
imperfectly, a portrait of the most beautiful type, in my 
opinion, of early Christian thought that issued from this 
marriage of East and West : Denis (Dionysius) the 
Areopagite. 

* 

I have often had occasion in the course of this book 
to notice analogies and even traces of kinship between 
the conceptions of Hindu and Christian mysticism at their 
highest moments. This likeness is the more striking as 
one approaches the source of Christianity;^ and I want 


viction that this state was the last state of the conscious self, the 
sense that I had followed the last thread of being to the 

of the abyss stirred or seemed to stir me up again. The 

return to ordinary conditions of sentient existence began by MY 
first recovering the power of touch. . . . ^I was thankful for this 
return from the abyss. . . .” (One of ^e many contemporary 
witnesses quoted by William James, in his chapter on Mysticism 
in The Variety of Religious Experience). 

But a great mystic like Plotinus had hardly set foot again 
on the earth than he longed for that from which he had fled. * • • 
The deadly vertigo did not cease to attract. The soul that has 
once tasted the terrible Union yearns to And it again, and it must 
return to the Infinite. 

' The blind fui^ certain neophy^ of modem literary 
Catholicism in the West in their denunciation of the danger px 
the East, is a fit subject for irony. They make it irrevocably 
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to demonstrate it to my Easteni readers. They will protit 
by it more than my Western readers ; for as I have 
already stated they are all too ignorant of the marvellous 
treasures contained in European Christian metaphysics. ‘ 
The polemics that have been uttered round the name 
of the Areopagite whether Denis or Pseudo-Denis“ matter 


I the antithesis of the West, forgetting that the whole faith they 
pmclaim comes to them from the East, and that in the ritual 
of the first centuries, as decreed by Denis the Areopagite, the 
West ih represented Ijy doctors of the faith, as “the region of 
shades,” making the catechumen ‘‘hold up his hands as a sign 
of anathema” and “blow on Satan three times.” (Cf. Hook of the 
Krclesiastical Hierarchy, II. 2. 6.) . 

‘ The fault lies partly in the political conditions that inter- 
pose between India and Europe the thick screen of the British 
Empire — with its mind more tightly closed than any other in 
Europe to suggestions of Catholic (or even Pre-Reforination 
Christian) mysticism, as well as to music in the profound sense 
of Ihe CiCrman masters, the other fountain of intuition. ^ 

"For* a thousand years this greatest master of Christian 
mysticism flras supposed to be Denis the Anchorite, a member 
of the Atheniau Areopagus at the time of St. Paul who * onvcrlcd 
him about 5 A.D., and later Bishop of Athens (he has even been 
identified with St. Denis of France), hirst Laurence Valla, then 
Erasmus, then the Reformation brutally wronging his legend, and 
being wickedly desirous of discrediting the ^ork, which was 
sufficiently powerful to lose nothing, they chan^d the name of 
the author and tried to make him. anonymous. Modera^arch 
seems to have agreed that the writer of ^bese books lived almut 
300 A.D., and that at all events, although he may have bet n 
e«rlier than this date (according to the 

hi. learned disciples in the ninth century, when * 

controversy in eaistence about 400 A.D. ^ i^_ i-,-,. 

authenticity of his writings), he cannot TOSSibly have been later 
than Justinian who Quoted him as an autnonty. , ... 

C/ Stiilmaw • D* Aufkommen drr Pseudo-Dtoawiwrh** 
Schrifien und Eindringen in die eHnedtche Ltteratur bu zum 

Laterancondl 64i0— Feldkirch, 1895. a,,iphuneen 

Hugo Kock : Pseudo-Dtonynm Areop. insemen Beztehungen 

*um Neoplatonismue und 

A French translation of the fork, of t*’ 
by Mgr. Darboy, ArchWAop of ^ 

1871, appeared in 1845, and was re-edited m 

of my ^ch readers I have used 

English trandation is also in exUtence hy the 

1897, and wherever po*rible I have referred to it.-rroilstotor.J 
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little to us here, for all accounts agree that his authentic 
writings fall within the period round about 582 or 588/ 
and that from that date their authority became law in 
the Christian Church and was invoked by Popes, Patriarchs 
and learned Doctors in the Synods and Councils of the 
seventh and eighth centuries^ down to the ninth century. 
They were then triumphantly installed in Paris by Charles 
the Bald, who had them translated by Scot Erigene— , 
whence they impregnated the mystic thought of the 
Western Church. Their power is attested by St. Anselm, 
by St. Bonaventura, and by St. Thomas, who wrote com- 
mentaries upon them; the great doctors of the thirteenth 
century put them above the writings of the Church 
Fathers. In the fourteenth century the mystic furnaces of 
Meister Eckhart and even more those of Ruysbroeck were 
fed on their fires; again, at the time of the Italian 
Renaissance, they were the delectation of ttte great 


^ On the occasion of a religious conference summoned to Cons- 
tantinople by Justinian. It is also noteworthy that the writings 
of Denis were invoked by the Severian heretics. A strong argu- 
ment in their favour is that the orthodox from instincts of 
defence or resentment made no attempt to throw doubt on ^heir 
authenticity! And from that time onwards they were invoked 
and paraphrased until they almost became *‘holy oracles/’ in the 
words of the sacred texts. 

“ Here are some vital facts, showing their uncontested 
authority jn the Christian Church, both Eastern and Western: 
In the sixth century Denis was venerated by St. Gregory 
*‘anttqu8 videlicet et venerabilia Pater/* In the seventh century 
Pope Martin I quoted him textually in# the Lateran Council of 
6i9 to prove Catholic dogma against heresy. And his wotks were 
again used at the third Council of Constantinople, 682, and af 
the second Council of Nicea. In the eighth century the 
Eastern Father, St. John the Damascene, “the St. Thomas of 
the Greeks of the Lower Empire,” became his disciple. Itt 824 
or 827 the Emperor of Constantinople, Michael the Lame, made 
a gift of his writings to Louis the Good. Scot Erigene, who 
translated them for Charles the Bald, was entirely reborn by his 
spirit. He infused his own ardent breath into it and made of it 
a leaven of pantheistic mysticism for the West. Since then Denis 
has been invoked in all mental contests. 
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Christian Platonists, Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola ; 
and they continued to be the substance of our B^rullians, 
our Salesians/ and the greatest mystics of the seventeenth 
century in France, as the recent works of the Abbe 
Bremond have shown. 

Hence, whatever the name of the architect, they form 
the monumental substructures of all Christian thought 
in the West during the ten most important centuries of 
its development. And they are more than that to the 
man who has eyes to see — they form one of the most har- 
monious cathedrals that has grown out of Christian thought 
and that still remains a living witness to it. 

Its singular value is that it stands just at the junction 
of the East and the West, at the precise moment when 
their teachings were united. Whether its architect has 
borrowe;^ his art from Alexandrine masters, or whether 
they borrfiwed it largely from him,* the result is the same 
for us— a union of the highest Hellenic and the purest 
Christian thought— a marriage regularly consecrated in the 
eyes of the Church and acknowledged by her throughout 
the West. 


' I would remind the reader that name. ^ the 

French religioui wshool of Fransois de Sales, or BeniUe, in tne 

sevent^nth re^tuix 'u tiien a. the 

central jSint 5’ Denis'' career, he must ° 

Alexandna (Proclu. 4»-^) and of *e l^Platomc m 

Philo“phyf“it U M^raUeMt 5iat b^h “ire 

metaiAyiiiW draths, mingled^^ that from 

Chrutianitv. »“«> *%“nye “nS T o» ’ era drew with 

o^^n ahT wt*aP<|”f 

ing to the tradition (bared on one rf exU^ wtw 

{£x- 
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Before tasting its fruits, I must remove from the minds 
of my readers the impression of discredit thrown over the 
old master in advance by the unfortunate word Pseudo, 
which implies a taint of falsehood. There is, for instance, 
a beautiful picture called a “false Rembrandt” that is 
still scorned, because the idea of false implies imitation ! 
But if it pleases an artist to hide his work under the name 
of somebody else who never left any work behind him, 
is that any argument against his originality? At most 
the scheme might lead to suspicion of the masked man's 
honesty. But this is less explicable after a study of 
Denis’ works : for if there is one impression left by them 
it is that of the highest moral integrity ; it is unthinkable 
that so lofty a mind could have stooped to subterfuge, 
even in the interest of his faith; and I prefer to think 
that after his death he was exploited by others.* At all 
events and in spite of quite definite interpolations and 
retouches in the original text, the text still presents from 
end to end — both treatises and letters — a unity and 
harmony, that leave in the memory of those who have 
read them an indelible impression of the serene face of the 
old master, more vivid than that left by many living 
people.* 

# 

The keystone of the edifice — and the whole edifice 
it^lf — the alpha and omega of tMb work — ^is “Super- 
eminent Unity” — “Unity the mother of all other unity.” 
And the grandeur of his definitions and negations which 

as Denis explains, **1 lacked filial piety in using against 
Greeks what I had learned from the Grreeks.** The affiliation 
of Greece and Christianity is here specifically acknowledged. 

* It is to be regretted on behalf of Christianity that this work 
should be so difficult of access : for very few religious texts give 
a higher and at the same time more human, more compassionate 
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seek, less to attain than to invoke it,^ is equal and parallel 
to Vedantic language. . . . “Without reason, without 
understanding, without name. . . . Author of all things, 
nevertheless It is not because It surpasses all that is. . . . 
“Itself not being,” but “the cause of being to all,”'* and 
that which is included in the same title as the Non-Being. 

Everything is reduced to this unique object, which is 
• at the same time the unique subject. It is an intoxication 
of unity,'* wherein intelligence without ever losing its 


or pure representation of Christian thought than these pages. 
In them no word of intolerance, animosity and vain and bitter 
polemic comes to destroy the beautiful concord of intelligence 
and goodness — whether he is explaining with affectionate and 
broad understanding the problem^ of evil, and embracing all, 
even the worst, in the rays of Divine Good, or whether he is 
recalling a monk of malicious faith to meekness and 
the admifablc legend (which would have enchanted old Tolstoy) 
of Christ c^ing down again from heaven to defend a renegade, 
about to die, against one of his own sect with this rebuke to the 
inhuman Christian : “Strike against Me in future, for I am ready 
even again to suffer for the salvation of njf*'* (Letter VUi). 

* M. Ferdinand Morel in his Essai sur I Introverswn mystique 
(1918) has submitted Denis the Areopagite to a psyclio-analytical 
examination, and has taken out .the words he uses most frequently 

Sttep (always applied to God) and 

impetus of returning within the self and the 
inner Being (psycho-analysts would say : 

introvert” 1). M. F. Morel further recognises the powerful activity 
expended in great intuition, and the acuteness of regard necessary 
to explore the subconscious world. 

* Book of Divine Names, I, 1. i 

* Ibid., I, 1, p. 2, o^the English translation of the Rev, Jolm 

*'*^**^e^ii-beiiig, this transcendental appellation only Mo^ 
♦o that which exists in sovereign good in a snper-eminent UAwn 
• . . . Since the latter (the Sovereign (kiod) surpai^ intaitely 
the Beingjit follows that in a cerUin way non-being ftnds a 

place in ffim.*’ (Ibid., IV.) . ... .k, .nirit in 

* ’Hus intoxication discovers imam of Umty_ to IM 

all the words that invoke It. Hence the most darmy etym dogm 
the sun, ^Aios.is aoMij*. “He who coltecU a^ 
in unity’’; beauty, xo^e*. '• ***• ^ 

spirit is truly haunted with unity. 
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perception gives itself to the torrential flood of immense 
Love and its “circular” river : 

“Divine love (which is the smooth flowing of the 
ineffable Unity) indicates distinctly its own unending and 
unbeginning, as it were a sort of everlasting circle, 
whirling round in unerring combination, by reason of 
the Good .... and ever advancing and remaining and 
returning in the same and throughout the same.’” 

The whole world then is subject to divine gravitation, 
and the movement of all beings is a march towards God. 
The sole aim of all conscious spirits is to “find their per- 
fection in being carried to the Divine initiation . . . 
and what is more Divine, than all, in becoming a fellow- 
worker with God.”® 

And the “imitation” may be done in an infinite 
number of ways, “for each .... find their perfection in 
being carried to the Divine imitation in their own proper 
degree;’” and those become most like Him “who have 
participated in it in many forms.’” 


^ fbtd., IV, 14. 

This conception of the ^*ring of Love,” going and coming, iti 
preserved in the mystic theology of the seventeenth century, 
which Henri Br4mond has anal^^sed for us. 

It is the double ‘^Procession” of divine Persons of the 
Dominican Chardon — generation and grace. “The one is the 
eternal reason for the production of creatures and for their 
emergence from their cause. The other is the model of their 
return. . . . And both together they ftrm the circle of love, 
b4gun by God to come to us, begun by us to end in God. They 
are one production. ...” (The Cross of Jeaua, 1647). And the 
B^rullian, Claude S^^enot, says the same (1684): “We come 
out of God through the Creation, which is ascribed to the Father 
by the Son ; we return to Him by grace which is attributed to 
the Holy Spirit.” 

‘ Book of the Celestial Hierarchy, IH, 2, based upon St. Paul : 
I 0>rinthians, 8, 9. 

' The Celestial Hierarchy, HI, 2. 

* Ibid., IV. 1. 
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But there are three principal ways of approach to 
Him. And each of the three may be followed in two ways, 
by Affirmation or by Negation* 

The two affirmative ways are : 

(1) By a knowledge of the qualities and attributes of 
God, attained by the symbols of the Divine Names, which 
“the divine oracles” (that is to say, the Scriptures) have 

• provided for our infirmity of spirit. 

(2) By the method of all that exists — created worlds : 
for God is in all creatures, and the imprint of His seal 
may be found on all matter, although the mark of the seal 
varies according to the different kinds of matter.’ AD the 
worlds are united in one river. .The laws of the physical 
world correspond to the laws of the higher world.** It is 
then lawful to seek God under the veil of the most humble 
forms, f^r “all the streams” of love (even animal love, 
which thefein finds its justification)’ participate in holy 
Love, their unique source. 

But all these means that we possess — thanks to the 
tenderness of God, who proportions His light to the weak 
eyes of humanity and places forms and shapes around the 
formless and shapeless and under the manifold and the 
complex conceals Unity* — the imperfect. And the other 


’ “Even matter, inasmuch as it is matter, pai*icipate9 in the 
good.“ {The Book of Dtvtne Names^ II, 6)* 

” The Celestial Hterqfchyt XIII, 8. 

* The Divine Names (Extracts from pious hymns of the 

speak of Divine, or Anglic, or mteUii^nt 
or psychical, or physical, let us regard as a wrtain unifyiM a 
conSbfnin* ^wer. . . . Collecting these agam “ 

say that it is a 

a sort of unifying combination from the Good, to the lowMt of 
things existing, and from that again in due 

again, through all the Good from itself, and through itself ud 
V itielfV aS5 rSling back to itself always in the same way.” ■ 
^ Divine Names, 1, 4. 

27 
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path, that of negation, is higher, and more worthy,^ it is 
more certain, and goes further. 

Few there are “even in the sacred ranks” who attain 
to the One, and yet some exist. “There are spirits among 
us called to a like grace, as far as it is possible for 
man. . . . They are those who, by the suspension of all 
intellectual operation, enter into intimate union with the 
ineffable light. And they speak of God only through « 
negations. . . 

The great path of Negation is the object of a special 
treatise, famous from medieval to modern times : The 
Treatise of Mystic Theology. In it Denis instructed an 
initiate, Timotheus, although he told him to keep the 
mysteries a strict secret (for their knowledge is dangerous 
to unprepared minds). He taught him the entry into 
what he calls “Divine gloom,” and which he explained 
in his letters® as “unapproachable light,” and also that 
^‘mystic ignorance,” which being different from ordinary 
ignorance, “in its superior sense, is a knowledge of Him, 
Who is above all known things.” 

Man must “abandon moderate negations for stronger 
and stronger ones. . . . And we may venture to deny 
everything about God in order to penetrate into this 
sublime ignorance,” which is in verity sovereign know- 
ledge. He uses the beautiful simile of the sculptor’s 
chisel removing the covering of stone, and “bringing forth 


‘ The Celestial Hierarchy, II, 8. — “Divine things shall be 
honoured ^ the true negations.” 

Ibid,, It, 5. “The negations re8i>ecting things Divine are true, 
but the affirmations are inharmonious.” 

* Divine Names, I, 5. 

* Letter I, to Gauis Therapeutes ; Letter V, to Deacon 

Dorotheus. « 
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^ tlic inner form to view, freeing the hidden beauty by the* 
sole process of curtailment. 

The first task is to tear aside the veil of “sensible 
things.”^ 

The second task is to remove the last garments, the 
wrappings of “intelligible things.”^ 

The actual words deserve to be quoted : 

“It is neither soul nor mind nor has imagination or 
opinion, or reason, or conception; neither is expressed 
nor conceived; neither is number nor order; nor great- 
. ness nor littleness ; nor equality nor inequality ; nor 
similarity nor dissimilarity; neither is standing nor 
moving, nor at rest; neither has power, nor is power nor 
light ; neither lives nor is life ; neither is essence nor 
eternity nor time ; neither is Its touch intelligible, neither 
is It science nor truth ; nor kingdom nor wisdom ; neither 
one nor oneness; neither Deity nor Goodness; nor is It 
Spirit according to our understanding ; neither Sonship 
nor Paternity ; nor any other thing of those known to 
us, nor to any other existing being ; neither is It any of 
non-existing nor of existing things nor do things existing 
know It, as It is; nor does It know existing things qua 
existing; neither is there expression of It, nor name nor 
knowledge ; neither is It darkness, nor light ; nor error 
nor truth ; neither is there any definition Hi all of It, nor 
any* abstraction. But when making the predications and 
abstractions of the things after It, we neither predicate 
nor abstract from It, since the all-perfect and uniform 


* Mystic Theology, II. 

, . * Mystic Theology, TV : “That the preeminent cauw of cvot 
object of sensible perception is none of the objects of sensible 
perception.*’ # u* a. 

*lbid., V: “That the pre-eminent cause of eve^ object ot 
intelligible perception is none of the objects of intelhgible per- 
ception.** 
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cause of all is both above every definition, and the pre- 
eminence of Him, who is absolutely freed from all and 
beyond the whole, is also above every abstraction.”* 

Is there any religious Hindu who will not recognise 
in the intellectual intoxication of this total Negation, the 
Advaitic teaching of absolute Jnana Yoga, after it has 
arrived at the fact of realisation? 

At this point in the conquest of the Divine, the • 
achievement of the “Unreasonable, the cause of all 
reason, the liberated and enlightened soul enters into 
the Peace and Silence of Unity.® It does not see God, it 

* Cf. **Deu8 propter excellentiam non immertio Kthtl vocatui.** 

(Scot Erigene). 

**L* Amour Primordial n*est rien par rapport d autre chose/* 

(Primordial Love is nothing in relation to anything else.) 

(Jacob Boehme). 

“Gott ist lauter Nichts, ihn ruhrt kein Nun noch Hier/* 

(God is mere nothing, to Him belongs neithtfr Now nor 

Here.) (Angelus Silesius). 

Negation is not more forcibly emphasised in the famous 
verses of Shankara, that Vivekananda recited to the dying Rama- 
krishna in the garden of Cossipore : 

“I am neither spirit, nor intelligence, nor the ego, nor the 
substance of the spirit, 

I am neither the senses .... nor ether, nor the earth, 
fire nor air, 

I am neither aversion, nor attachment, nor desire. . . • 

I am neither sin, nor virtue, nor pleasure, nor pain . . • • 
etc. 

I am Absolute Existence, Absolute Knowledge, Absolute 
Bliss. 

I am He, I am He. , . 

I would go so far as to say that^on this occasion Hindu 
thought is less daring than Christian thought, since after each 
strophe of negation it hastens to find foothold in **Existence, 
Knowledge and Bliss,’* even though it is absolute, and Christian 
mystics, the descendants of Denis, make a clean sweep of every- 
thing, blotting out even Existence and Essence from their con- 
ception of God. 

® **Divine Wisdom, which his excellence renders unreasonable, 
IS the cause of all reason.** {Divine Names, VII). , , 

* Cf. in Divine Names the beautiful Chapter 3Q, on the Divine 
Peace — “that Divine Peace and Repose which the holy Justus 
calls unutterableness and immobility*’ marvellously active. ^ 
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^ does not know Him : “It rests there.”' It is deificd.- 
It no longer speaks of God : it is Himself : 

“But you will find that the Word of God calls gods, 
both the Heavenly Beings above us, and the most beloved 
of God, and holy men amongst us, although the Divine 
Hiddenness is transcendcntally elevated and established 
above all, and no created Being can properly and wholly 

• be said to be like unto It, except those intellectual, 
rational Beings, who are entirely and wholly turned to 
Its oneness as far as possible, and who elevate themselves 

• incessantly to Its Divine illuminations, as far as attain- 
able, by their imitation of God, if I may so speak, according 
to their power, and are deemed worthy of the same divine 
name.”* 

From that moment the ^‘deified” — the saint, who is 

That isithe theme of Denis, used again and again after him 
by all the great Christian mystics for ten centuiit in their 
canticle of “Dark Silence,” So Suso : 

“Without knowing where, I enter into silence, 

And I dwell in ignorance. 

Above all knowledge. ... 

A place without light, an effect without a cause. 

(Strophes of St. Jean de la Croix on “obscure con- 
templation”). 

“The silent desert of the Divinity . . . who is properly no 
being, . . said Eckhart. 

The French seventeenth century kept pure and unadulterated 
the great motif of the “darkness” and the “silence” of God, which 
it drew from the source of the Areopagite (often quoted) ; but 
it brought to the description of the Inner Voyage all the psycho- 
logical resources of its t‘ace and time. There b nothing more 
astounding of its kind— except the Dark Ntght of St. Jean de la 
Croix — ^than the pages of the Dominican Chardon {The Cross of 
Jtaus, 1647), quoted by Henri Bremond, in his MStaphystque des 
saints, Vol. H, pp. 59-68. 

' Letter to Dorotheas. 

•“(Preservation) cannot otherwise take place, except those 
who are being saved are being deified. Now the assimilation to 
and union with God, as far as attainable, is deification.” 

{Book of the EccUsuisttcal Hterarehy, I, 8). 

* The Celestial Hierarchy, XII, 8, and XIII, 2. 
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united to God, having drunk from the source of the Divine , 
sun, — ^becomes in his turn a sun to those below. “By 
ordinance and for Divine imitation, the relatively superior 
(is source) for each after it, by the fact that the Divine 
rays are poured through it to that.”^ 

And gradually the light spreads through all the ranks 
of the double Hierarchy of the celestial and the human, in 
an unbroken chain linking the humblest to the highest.* 
And this hierarchy is reflected in each individual. “Each 
heavenly and human mind has within itself its own special 
first, and middle, and last ranks and powers manifested * 
severally in due degree, for the aforesaid particular 
mystical meanings of the Hierarchical illuminations . . • 
for there is nothing that is self-perfect . . . except the 
really Self-Perfect and pre-eminently Perfect.”* 

This perfecting is the object of initiation,* whereby 
souls are made to pass through three stages : fl) purifica- 
tion ; (2) illumination ; (8) consummation in the perfect 
knowledge of the splendours.® 

To the first rank of the initiated belong those religious 
monastics, who, like the Sannyasins of India, are under 
the vow of complete purification. They “remove their 
mind from the distraction of multiple things and pre- 
cipitate themselves towards Divine unity and the per- 
fection of holy love.’” Their perfect philosophy ‘‘is 
trained to the knowledge of the commandments whose 
aim is the union of man and God.^® 

But it is not necessary to belong to a privileged order 


* Ibid., xm, 2. 

® Ibid., X, 8. 

• The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, V, 8. 

* The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, VI, 8. 

• Ibid., VI, m. 
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to attain this knowledge of the Divine Unity. For it is 
inscribed in eaeh one. The Divine Light is always 
unfolded beneficently to the intellectual visions,” even 
to those who reject it.* If it is not seen, it is because a 
man cannot see it. And the proper business of initiation 
is to teach him to see it. “Inasmuch as the Divine 
Being is source of sacred order, within which the holy 
minds regulate themselves, he who recurs to the proper 
view of Nature will see his proper self in what he was 
originally.” He has only to contemplate himself with 
“unbiassed eyes.”“ Purification, symbolised by ritual 
ablutions, does not only concern the body and the senses, 
but the spirit as well. The unalterable condition of realis- 
ing communion (in the sense of the eucharistic sacrifice)^ 
is to be ‘‘purified to the remotest illusions of the soul/** 
Thif word “illusions’* used in such a sense is like an 
echo of the Hindu M&ya/ I was often reminded of the 
latter when I was reading the long and beautiful expla- 
nation of Evil in the system of the Areopagite. Both use 
the same terms to deny both being and non-being : 

“Evil is neither being, for then it would not be 
absolutely evil, nor non-being, for this transcendental 
appellation can only belong to that contained in the 
sovereign good in a sovereign fashion.*** 

* Ibid., U, third part, 3. 

‘ Ibid., n, third past, 4. 

* Denis gives it the mysterious name of Synaxe, meaning 
the act of going bock to unity through absolute concentration. 

* The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, HI, 10. 

‘ But the reader, being aware to a certain extent of the 
trend of Hindu Vedfintic thought, will have discovered resem- 
blances at each step of my summary between the two mysticisms : 
The ^ath of Neiration, the "deification'* of individual souls, 
Christian Sanny^ins freeing themselves from multiplicity and 
the passionate return to unity, the science of divine unity, etc. 

* Divine Names, IV, 19. 
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‘‘Evil has neither fixity, nor identity, it is varied, 
indefinite, as if floating in subjects which do not possess 
immutability in themselves. . . . Evil, as evil, is not a 
reality, it is not a being. . . . Evil as evil is no- 
where. . . 

Everything exists only of and through the Good, which 
is the “Super-eminent Unity/* 

At every moment there is the feeling that the links 
with the East are still intact, and it is difficult to dis- 
entangle them. When he describes the ceremonies to be 
rendered to the dead, Denis thinks of the “loud laugh” 
or disdainful smile of some profane persons when brought 
face to face with rites implying a belief that seems to 
them absurd. And he alludes to the opposite belief in 
Reincarnation. But he does not treat it with the pitying 
scorn that he expects from his opponents. He s§^ys with 
admirable forbearance that in his opinion it is wrong : 

“Some of them imagine that the souls depart into 
other bodies; but this seems to me unjust to the bodies 
who have shared the works of holy souls, since they are 
unworthily deprived of the divine rewards awaiting them 
at the end of the way. . . .*** 


* 

The Areopagite uses many materials in his religious 
edifice that are to be found in the constructions of Indian 
thought. And if there is nothing to justify the view that 
the one has borrowed from the other, it must be granted 
that they both come from a common quarry. I have 

* Evil, to Plotinus, is merely a lesser good. And absolute 
Evil, infinite Matter, symbolised the limit of the less good, the 

last stage of the ** Divine Procession.” 

* Divine Namea, VII, I, 2. 
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neither the means nor the desire to find out what it is. 
My knowledge of the human spirit leads me to discover it 
in the unity of thought and laws that govern the spirit. 
The primordial instinct, the desire for mystic union with 
the Absolute that is embodied in each individual and that 
urges each man towards It. has very limited means of 
expression ; and its great paths have been traced once and 
for all by the exigences and limitations of nature itself. 
Different races merely take with them over the same roads 
their different temperaments, habits and preferences. 

In my opinion the following is what distinguishes a 
Christian mystic imbued with the Hellenic spirit and the 
Indian Vedantist : 

It is quite obvious that the former possesses a genius 
for imperial order which demands good government. A 
harmojj^ious and strict “Hierarchy*' controls the whole 
edifice oi the Areopagite. The associated elements cohere 
and are ordered with justice, prudence and lucid. ty. And 
in that union each one keeps its own place and its own 
identity.^ The vital instinct of the European is to cling 
to the smallest portions of his individuality and to desire 
to perpetuate them, and this instinct is curiously wedded 
to the elementary force of mystic gravitation which tends 
to lose the multiplicity of beings and forms in the in- 
candescent gulf of Unity. “The Divine Peace, descried 
by Denis in one of his most beautiful hymns,- is that perfect 
peace which ought to reign over the entire universe and in 


• This desire for order and th> 

attached.” 

* Divine Names, XI. 
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each individual, and which both unites and distinguishes 
all the elements that constitute the general harmony. It 
“reconciles” the diverse substances with each other and 
reunites them without altering them, so that in their 
alliance there is neither separation nor distance, but they 
keep the integrity of their own proper sphere and do not 
lose their own nature by an admixture of contrary 
elements; nothing disturbs either their unanimous concert 
or the purity of their own particular essence.^ 

This desire to safeguard the integrity and the conti- 
nuance of individuals even in the bosom of the absolute 
Being is so powerful in the case of Denis that he justifies 
not only natural inequality,^ but (within Divine Peace 
itself) the fighting instinct that drives each individual to 
defend the preservation of its essence, “ and even the 

^ Ihid.t pp. 260-261 of the French translation. ^ 

‘ He only condemns inequalities ‘'resulting from a lack of 
proportion. For if by inequality we nish to imply th" differences 
that characterise and distinguish living beings, we should say 
that it is divine justice that keeps them, to see that disorder and 
confusion are not re-established in the world.” (Divine Namep). 

Goethe’s saying is surpassed. Denis does not love ”in justice 
more than disorder”— disorder to him is the supreme injustice. 

“ It was observed to Denis that men and things do not seem 
to adapt themselves to peace, — “that they rejoice in distinction 
and diversity, and flee from repose above all things.” He replied 
that if this meant that “no being wished to lose its own nature,” 
he saw even in this tendency a desire for peace. “For all things 
asked nothing but to be at peace and union with themselves and 
to preserve unshaken and intact their essence and what they 
derived from it. . . . The perfect peace thali governs the universe 
prevents confusion and hostility^ protects beings against themselves 
and others, and confirms them in the firm and invincible power of 
maintaining peace and stability. ... If mobile things, instead 
of entering into repose, seek to perpetuate their natural move- 
ment, this very effort is a desire for peace, which God had set 
in His creation, for it prevents beings from losing themselves, 
and keeps constant and unalterable in living things aptitude to 
receive it and life to transmit to it ; and it is this that allows 
them to be at peace with themselves and to remain constant 
and to accomplish their own functions.” (Divine Names, XI, 
8 and 4). 
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cruelties of nature, so long as they correspond to the laws 
of types and elements.^ 

Another dominant characteristic of Christian mysticism 
is the super-eminent place it gives to Goodness and Beauty. 
This comes from its double descent — noble on both sides 
— from Christ and Greece. The word Beauty appears in 
the very first words of Denis.® Beauty is the very quality 
of the Infinite. It is the source and the end of humanity.® 

And Goodness to a still higher degree. It is the very 


Peace here denotes the Spinozan tendency to persevere in 
being and cannot be described any more than can Spinozan 
Peace, as *^belh privatio—sed virtuH est, quae ex ammi forUludtne 
oritur/* (“Peace is not lack of war, but an inner virtue, which 
has its source in the courage of the soul.“) m j 4 . 4 .u; 

I think that Vivekananda would have subscribed to this 

***^either is the evil in irrational creatures, for if you should 
take awrfy anger and lust and the other things ^hich we speak 
of, and which are not absolutely evil in their own nature, the 
lion having lost his boldness and fierceness will not be « ^n. . . . 
So the fact that nature is not destroved is not 
destruction of nature, weakness and failure of the natural 

habitue, and «neration in tin,e have, their 

perfecTkTn, thfimpeXet is n!t aftogether contrary to universal 

(Divine Names, IV, XXV). 

* “All things are very beautiful . . . i> 

**Krr»tVit¥i«r flmt' exists is radically devoid o* all beauty. 

No^ng Winning from the B««nt.ally 

Beautiful, has throughout the whole range of matter some echoes 
of the Hierarchy. U. 8 and 4). 

• “TViP Raautiful is the origin of all thinj^s, as a creating 
cause, both^ moving the whole, and holding it 

trrihrt“ven Ve^?n-;xUtW i- the Beautii!.! and 

{Divine Namee, IV, 7). 

All this part of the chapter is a hymn to Beauty. 
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source of Being. It is the Divine Origin. The Areopagite 
puts it in the place of the Gaurishankar of the Divine 
Himalayas, at the zenith of the Attributes of God. It is 
the sun, but infinitely more powerful.^ From it issues 
everything else that is : light, intelligence, love, union, 
order, harmony, eternal life. Even Being, “the first of all 
the gifts of God,” is the offspring of Goodness. It is the 
first-born.* 

This point of view is apparently very different from 
Hindu Mysticism, where the Absolute reigns supreme above 
good and evil. But it communicates to the Areopagite ’s 
whole thought a serenity, a tranquil and certain joy, with- 
out any of the tragic shades of a Vivekananda.® 

But we must not deceive ourselves : the word Good- 
ness in the mouth of Denis has little in common with 
Christian sentimentalism. Neither “Divine Peace,” nor 
Divine Goodness, passes over in its scheme of things the 
mass of weakness, violence and suffering in the universe : 
they all go to make up its symphony ; and each dissonance, 
if it is in the right place, adds to the richness of the 
harmony. It does not even forbid the chastisement of 
error, if that error violates the laws inherent in human 
nature; for nature has endowed every man with liberty; 
“and it is not a function of Providence to destroy nature.’” 


^ Ibid., the whole of Chapter IV. 

* Ibid., V, 6 and 6. “Absolute and infinite ipodness pro- 
duces ihe being as its first good action.” ^ 

’ And I recall that even Ramakrishna, who lived in a con- 
tinual state of bliss, loving Mfiyd as a son, was not blind to the 
tragic face of the universe, and pointed out on occasions the 
stupidity of characterising God as good. He did not deny the 
apparent cruelty of nature but he forbade any judgment qf the 
divine will directing it ; and his piety bowed down before the 
inscrutable decrees of the infinite Force. 

* “We will not admit the vain statement of the multitude 
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On the other hand it must “watch” that the integrity of 
each individual nature is maintained, and with it the 
integrity of the whole universe and of each of its parts. 
And that is what is meant by “universal salvation.’” 

It is clear that all these different terms : Providence, 
Salvation, Goodness and Peace, express no shallow optim- 
ism. Their conception arises from an uncompromising and 
disillusioned view of nature. They demand an intrepidity 
of heart and mind," not far removed from the heroism of 
Vivekananda, but better able to maintain the unshakable 
serenity of a great soul that is one with the Sovereign Unity 
and wedded to its eternal designs. 

The atmosphere in which Denis’ ideas are steeped is 
less moral, in the ordinary sense, than cosmic, and its tem- 


that Providence ought to lead us to virtue even against our will. 
For to destroy nature is not a function of Providence. Hence, 
as Providence is conservative of the nature of carh. it provides 
for the free, as free ; and for the whole and individual, accord- 
ing to the wants of all and each .... distributed proportionately 

to each.” (Divine Namesi IV, S3), e -t. t 

Even Plotinus’ conception of Liberty has traces of it, for 
he reproved stoic fatalism. Man is the 

“Liberty is included in the plan of the universe from all eternity. 

^^""*TDfvin?%stice’J’celebrated also even as 

the whole, as preserving and guarding the essence and order of 

each, distinct and pure from 9). 

* Ibid., VIII, 8.— Compare his quiet reply to Aow who were 
astonished and grumlled that “gwd 

out redress to the vexations of the thS? 

thinirs he Mid either that so-called good people set tneir 

l&iSiins uM worfdly things, *“Se oSSit^tW 

and therefore they were “entirely cut off “« 

had usurped and from Divine Love. Or. else they really loyea 
eumal thfngs and then they ought to *"*’"‘* 

tions whereby they were made worthy to iidiief 

I have already quoted his concejitjon of Christ as tlie entra 

of the athletes,” ’leading, his band have 

liberty.” (The EcclestasUcal P- Z*®*’ *'• * 

compared this passage to words of Vivekananda. 
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perature is closer to that of Indian Mysticism than to 
simple Christian thought, which rallies round the Crucified 
nameless multitudes of the humble and oppressed. The 
energies are maintained by the impersonal command of 
nature’s laws, which combine and unite the elements in all 
their multiplicity. But the order of the Areopagite has 
this advantage over the Indian, that it partakes of the 
harmony of Greek reason and the Roman genius of Im- 
perial organisation. Denis, so we feel strongly, is obliged 
to satisfy the double exigences of the Hellenic mind, 
nourished on Eastern thought, and the evangelistic heart 
filled with the dream of the crucified Saviour. He has 
encircled the Christ with a rich halo of Alexandrine specu- 
lation, and as a result the fascination of the halo has in a 
measure eclipsed the Christ. The first who approached 
its circle of light, like John Scot Erigene, was blindet^ by it. 
He was the only man of his century to come into» contact 
with it and to live in long and secret communion with 
this mysterious work; for he was almost the only living 
man of his age who understood the language in which it 
was written. He drank of the mystic draught, and from 
it he imbibed the secret, so dangerous to orthodoxy, of the 
freedom of the mind that is intoxicated by symbols, where 
the letter of the Christian faith is little by little drowned 
in the limitless and unfathomable ocean of the One. By 
way of Denis, Plotinus, Philo, the Infinite of Asia filtered 
through him into the religious soul bf the West. The 
Church condemned him in vain during tl^ thirteenth 
century. He flourished openly in the enchanflili philter of 
the great mystics of the fourteenth century, the most in- 
toxicated of them, Meister Eckhart, being condemned by 
the Avignon Papacy. 

That is why it is easy to undersand the caution 
with the Church today conceals even thoii;;h it > ui!> 
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“the Pseudo-Denis” — “that old, equivocal, obscure, un- 
certain and dangerous master,” as he was called by the 
French historian best qualified to write of Western 
mysticism.^ Nobody can deny that the judgment was 
correct from the orthodox point of view- although ten 
centuries of orthodoxy has been nourished upon Denis and 
were none the worse for it ! Hut we, who do not trouble 
about orthodoxy, wdio are guided by the attraction of the 
great sources of intelligence and a common love of 
humanity, have rejoiced to discover and to show in the 
work of tlie Areopagite (to use again Ramakrishiia’s 
ingenious parable) — one of the flights of steps leading to 
the reservoir with several ghats. ^ There from one of the 
ghats, Hindus fetch the water they call Brahman. And 
from another Christians draw the water they call Christ, 
But it^is always the same water. 

* 

To sum up ; the following, in my opinion, are the 
three chief lessons that Hindu religious thought should be 
interested to learn, and to take from European mysticism : 

I. The architectural sense ol Christian metaphysicians. 
I have just described it in the work of Denis i and his 
sovereign art is to be found throughout Ahe Middle Ages. 
The men who raised the cathedrals carried into the 


' Henri aimond : Histoire liiiiraire du sentim^t religieux 
en France—^. La Metaphysique des JSmnts, Vol. I, p. 148. 

“ Cf, our Life of Ramakrishnaf p, W, ^ 

\nd in the West on the other side of the Atlantic BmetTOn s 
as an echo of Ramakrishna’s : “AU beings proceed from 
ne spirit, which bears different names, love, justice, or 
. in its different manifestations, just as the Oecan receives 
mos when it bathes other shores. 

(Lecture at Harvard, 1888). 
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construction of the mind the same genius of intelligent 
order and harmonious balance that made them the master 
builders of the arches linking the Iniinite to the finite.^ 

2. The psychological science of the Christian explorers 
of the “Dark Night’* of the Infinite. In it they expended 
a genius, at least equal — (sometimes superior) — to that 
which has since been diverted into profane literature 
through the theatre and the novel. The psychology of 
the mystic masters of the sixteenth century in Spain and 
the seventeenth century in France foreshadowed that of 
the classical poets ; and modern thinkers who imagine t> at 
they have discovered the Subconscious, have scarcely 
reached the same level. It goes without saying that their 
interpretations differ. But the essential point is not the 
interpretation, the name given by the mind to what it 
sees, — but what it sees. The eyes of 'Western mysticism 
reached to the limits of the inaccessible* m 

8. The formidable energies that Western mysticism 
uses to achieve Divine Union, in particular the passionate 
violence of the European accustomed to battle and action. 
It devoured Ruysbroeck, so that his Bhakti (Love) some- 
times took on the guise of the Seven Deadly Sins : “Im- 
placable Desire,” the fury of mortal “combat”, the 
“torrent of delights,” the embrace of carnal possession,'^ 

* In this they differ from intellectual logicians who strive to 
separate the mind into compartments. I^nd the difference be- 
tween St. Jean de la Croix and Calvin, who were almost 
contemporary, has often been remarked: the lattfif sacrificed the 
finite to the Infinite, the former established at tU|kame time the 
difference and the connection between the two conceptions. 

* See, in the magnificent French translation by Ernest Hello, 
(new edition, Perrin, 1912), extracts from De omatu spintalium 
nuptiarum (“concerning insatiable hunger,'’ pp. 88-9 
combat” between the spirit of God and the soul, a description 
of unheard-of brutality and crudity, pp. 40-41 ; — or again *‘The 
Meeting on the Mountain,” pp. 54-85 ; and “the Embrace,” p.,7I 
et seg.) and from De Septem Cuetodtie Lihellua (the description 
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and the colossal hunger of the Epicurean. Similarly the 
“irascibilis*’ of Eckhart whose soul being identical with 
God’s, “cannot bear anything above it, even God Himself,” 
and so seizes Him by force.* 

In these three directions I believe that Indian Mysti- 
cism might find sources of enrichment.^ And, I believe 
further that it is part of Vivekaiianda’s own spirit to point 


of “the tempest of love,” n. 100). A French reader who had been 
forewarned, would have little difficulty in recognising in this 
burning torrent the reflected face of more than one illustrious 
Catholic poet, who borrowed from it, like Claudel. 

’ Eckhart’s third proposition was condemned by a Papal 
Hull. It declared that “man with God has created the heaven 
and the earth” and that “God can do nothing without man.” 
In a sermon he enumerated the three highest virtues, ascribing 
“irascibilis” to the second place under the definition of “violent 
upward aspiration.” And he added that the lack of it was a 
sin : Die Seele kann nicht ertragen, dasa irgend eiwas ilher ihr 
aei. Icf^ glaube, aie kann nichi einmal das ertragen, daas Gott 
liber ih^^tei.** Thanks to this power, he says, “God is seized 
{ergriffe^ by the soul.” 

^ We do not claim as do so many Western thinkers — in 
particular M. Rudolf Otto, in his fine study of Fichte and the 
Advaita (published in WeaUOeatliche Myatik,^ 1926)— that the 
superiority of Western Mysticism is in **Lebendige Tdtigkeit** in 
its character of action coupled to divine contemplation. What is 
the Gitd but a heroic exaltation of action? 

“ . . . . It is not enough to abstain from action to free 
oneself from the act. . . . Activity is superior to inaction. . . . 
The former carries a man away, who controls his senses by the 
wirity and fully detached, imposes on them disciplined effort. . . . 
'ntere is not, O son of ^itha, in the three worlds anything that 
I am bound to do, nothing in which I am lacking, nothing which 
I have to acquire, and nevertheless I dwell in action. The worlds 
would cease to exist, if 1 did not accomplish My work ; I would 
the cause of universal confusion and of the end of all creatures. 
The ignorant j|urk through attachment to the act, while the 
wise mso worliP^ut without attachment and simply for the good 
of the worlds. ...” 

These famous words which have for so many centimes 
nourished Indian thought, are still a breviary of action and 
inspiration to Gandhi and Aurobindo Ghose, as they were to 
Vivekananda. Aurobindo shows in the God^ of the Gitd not only 
^e OoS who is unveiled through the consciousness of the spirit, 
but the CM who moves to action, to all our straggles and all our 

S8 
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it out to them. His great Advaitism was continually pre" 
occupied in enlarging and completing his conception of 
Unity. He sought to annex all the energies that other 
races and other religions had used in the service of this 
heroic conquest. And his faith in the “God-Man” was so 
disinterested that, in order to serve it, he lowered his high 
Indian pride and his ardent patriotism before any people, 
whoever they might be, if they seemed to him to be striv- 
ing more effectively for the common cause. Without really 
realising the depths hidden in the mystic soul of the West, 
he had an intuition that the East might find abundant 
spiritual resources in the West,* and that together they 
might realise complete Advaitism — that is to say the 
religious Unity of the whole human family.' It is then 


progress, the supreme Master of the work and sacrijiee, thi 
friend of the people who toil and struggle, or as llenii^t^e Areo- 
pagite would say : “the chief of the athletes in the lists." — (Cf. 
Kaaays on the Gita, 2 vols., Calcutta.) 

* But the Swami always held that in spiritual matters India 
is and will be the teacher, and not the West. — Publisher. 

* From a letter of Vivekananda to an Englishman, 9th August, 
1895, recently published by Prabuddha Bharuta* February, 1929, 
I extract the following (freely condensed) : 

“I fully believe that there are periodic ferments of religion 
in human society, and that such a period is now sweeping over 
the educated world. . . . The religious ferment which at present 
is everyday gaining a greater hold over thinking men, has this 
characteristic that all the little thought-whirlpools into which it 
has broken itself, declare one single aim — a vision and a search 
for the Unity of Being. ... In India, America, and England 
(the countries I happen to know about) hundreds of these are 
struggling at the present moment. . . . All these represent 
Advaita thought more or less, — the noblest pU|||Mophy of ^ the 
unity man ever had. . . . Now, if anything is nRr to me, it is 
that one of these must survive, swallowing up all the rest. . • 

Which is it to be? ... . Only that fragment which is fit will 
survive, and what makes fit to survive but eharacterf . ^ . • 
One word more. Doubtless I do love India. But everyday my 
sight grows clearer. What is India, or England, or Amerioa to 
us? We are the servants of that God jrho by the ignorant is 
called Mak. He who pours water at the root, does he not watef 
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^der his aegis that I present to India this short summary 
of Christian Advaitism from its Attic cradle in Alexandria. 
Over that cradle, as over the manger, the Star of the East 
rested. 


April, im. 


the uholc tree? There is bul one basis of wfll-t>eing, social, 
politi(‘al, or spiritual, to know that 1 and my brother are one. 
This is true for all countries and all people. And Westerners, 
let me say, will realise k more quickly than Orientals, who have 
almost exhausted themselves in formulating the idea and pro- 
ducing a few oases of individual realisation. Let us work without 
desire for name or fame or rule over others. . . 



